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THE BLOOM OF YOUTH 



CHAPTER I 

THE BUD UNFOLDS 

"Now, Adeline, about the Friday Evening 
Dancing-class,^^ inquired Mrs. Kane buoyantly 
and cheerfully, between mouthfuls of grape 
fruit; "are you quite sure that you will take 
it?'' 

"Oh, my dear, I don't know." Her vis-a-vis 
spoke helplessly. "With Allison 'coming out,' 
and the incessant entertaining the dear child 
plans I shall have so little time." 

It was a luncheon for six at which these two 
women were talking, one of those strictly 
feminine entertainments which abound in Bos- 
ton. Sweetbreads were now passed, disdained 
by several, welcomed by others. Geraldine 
Kane helped herself to a generous quantity, 
gathering strength for a second attack on the 
vacillating hesitancy of Adeline W)rman, who 
so rarely knew her own mind. 
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4 THE BLOOM OF YOUTH 

"Remember, dear Adeline," Mrs. Kane spoke 
with her usual emphasis, "it is all very well to 
devote your attention to Allison; but you 
mustn't forget Leslie. I know she is just the 
age for that dancing-class." 

Mrs. Wyman glanced nervously about the 
table with the expression of a hunted rabbit in 
her evasive blue eyes. She knew well, did Ade- 
line Wyman, that her feeble defenses stood lit- 
tle chance against Mrs. Kane's penetrating as- 
saults. "Leslie is barely seventeen," she 
murmured finally, "and her father and I felt 
that one winter without dancing might make 
her fresher for the Sociables next year." Then 
the mother's voice drooped perceptibly. "You 
know, Leslie is — is rather shy and awkward 
with boys." This admission of her youngest 
child's social deficiencies was, alas, merely 
seized by the indomitable Mrs. Kane as a fur- 
ther weapon. 

"All the more reason, Adeline," she promptly 
retorted, "for having Leslie see as many boys 
as possible. The next few years will be tre- 
mendously important ; and unless a Boston girl 
cultivates freshmen, she cannot expect to know 
seniors, or have Harvard College to play with." 

"Who has Howard College to play with.^" 
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THE BUD UNFOLDS 5 

called out their hostess lightly. "Do I hear 
Geraldine Kane imparting social counsel, as 
usual?" 

A smile rippled over the party of women at 
this remark. They were all old school friends. 
They all knew each other's characteristics very 
well. Married or single they had spent their 
lives in Boston, a Boston, however, circum- 
scribed by the Public Library, Trinity Church 
and King's Chapel. If these three buildings 
were objects of mild veneration, the Common 
and the Athenaeum were even more sacred. In 
general these six women were fortified by the 
same traditions, the same standards and often 
the same ambitions. Possibly because of this 
harmony of thoughts and activities, conversa- 
tions sometimes flagged, and were rarely mem- 
orable. 

"Coffee will be upstairs.'* Miss James, the 
hostess rose briskly. "Now that Geraldine 
Kane has married off Henrietta, I see she in- 
tends to manage other people's daughters." 
So, laughing and chatting, the party moved to 
the living-room upstairs, in the front of the 
dignified, spacious old house near the corner 
of Berkeley Street and Commonwealth Avenue. 
On the floor of the living-room lay faded Turk- 
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ish rugs, exquisite in texture and design. All 
the furniture was inherited, priceless. Por- 
traits of Governor James, of Luther James, 
once a President of Harvard, and of Chief Jus- 
tice James, Hortensia*s father, hung on the par- 
lor walls. On the Sheraton desk, neatly piled, 
lay many pamphlets, all relating to Boston 
charities, started in several instances by Hor- 
tensia's parents. Here she had lived her life, 
entirely alone for the past eight years, and this 
luncheon was in celebration of her birthday; 
she was forty-two. Very sweet, very conven- 
tional, guilelessly unsophisticated, despite an 
uneasy admiration for H. G. Wells and Strind- 
berg, she divided her life between committees 
in the winter and sheltered expeditions to Eu- 
rope in the summer. 

"Geraldine wants me to matronize the Fri- 
day Evening, this winter." Mrs. Wyman, 
gathering new courage as she sipped her coffee, 
spoke with less reluctance. '1 really ought not 
to undertake the responsibility.'' Her blue 
eyes stole from one friend's face to another, as 
if seeking support for her own dependent, 
shrinking mental powers. So far in life Ade- 
line Wjonan had been convoyed very securely, 
first, by her parents, as is usual with an only 
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child ; later most devotedly by her husband and 
friends. She replaced the Sevres cup on its 
saucer. "But if Martha Pierce does have it 
with me, and if she will look after the boys — '* 

'There will be no trouble with the boys, this 
year." Mrs. Kane deftly snatched up her visi- 
ble advantage. "Last winter, FU admit, things 
were disgraceful. They acted outrageously: 
half didn't answer: and half never came. 
Freshmen are such infants. This year we have 
decided that the girls are to pay forty dollars, 
and that the boys, with discrimination of 
course, are to be their guests/' 

"Is it necessary to pay so highly for the privi- 
lege of playing with Harvard College?" in- 
quired Hortensia, with a flash of inconsequent 
humor. 

"In this world, Hortensia, we must pay for 
everything." Mrs. Kane, half laughing, shook 
an assertive finger at her friend. "In this case 
it is well worth the price, Adeline. For, as one 
of the matrons, you can insure Leslie a good 
time." 

"I'll talk it over with George," Mrs. Wyman 
murmured. "But, frankly, Allison is on my 
mind a great deal more. To-day is the first of 
November. To-morrow, cards go out for a tea 
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8 THE BLOOM OF YOUTH 

on the twenty-fifth ; but I dread the thought of 
a ball/' 

"We four are going to play bridge/' broke 
in Hortensia. "Forgive our starting in so 
early, but I have an appointment at The Home 
for the Aged/ at half past four/' With her 
three bridge-playing guests, Miss James retired 
to the library below. "Come and join us," she 
called, "when you are tired of discussing daugh- 
ters/' 

"Adeline, my dear," Geraldine Kane now 
spoke earnestly, with emphasis, "I do hope 
you won't think of giving a ball for Allison. 
The most important things for a 'bud,' as I soon 
saw with Henrietta, is to be sure of a dinner — ' 
either her own or some one else's — ^before every 
dance." The social Mentor spoke with assur- 
ance. "If you can manage that, with possibly 
a theatre or opera party occasionally, and a 
small house dance, you will have done your full 
share toward giving Allison a gay winter/' 

Mrs. Wyman's pale blue eyes, with their 
wandering glance, met Mrs. Kane's own 
shrewd, kindly ones for a second: she gave a 
little sigh. "The child is counting on a ball." 

"Do our children ever know what is good for 
them?" demanded Mrs. Kane, briskly. "Only 
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last year poor Minnie Bolton nearly bankrupted 
herself giving a big dance at the Copley Plaza 
for Marguerite, and it is a fact, though you 
may not believe it, the girl didn't have a supper 
partner, at her own ball/* 

"But, Geraldine" — maternal pride was 
roused — "you know how unattractive that Bol- 
ton girl is; now, Allison — ^^ 

"Now, Adeline'' — Mrs. Kane became ab- 
sorbed in her theme ; she came of a race of law- 
yers, and her briefs, whether for plaintiff or 
defendant, were eloquent — "I don't say Allison 
isn't charming and everything else. What I do 
say is this — To give a ball successfully you 
must spend a tremendous lot of money, and 
every year, with these new people settling in 
Boston and simply rotting with dollars, the 
standard for extravagance increases. Remem- 
ber, the catering, the music, the decorations 
must all be done extremely well. Then, cham- 
pagne is an item. A ball is not the sort of 
thing to economize on. Let the new people pay 
for balls; they will, gladly. What you are in- 
terested in is not to give other girls a good 
time, but to give Allison a good time !" 

Almost convinced, Mrs. Wyman leaned back 
in her chair. "I really must consult George," 
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she said, weakly* And at last Geraldine Kane 
felt that the triumph was hers. For George 
Wjonan, busied during the day in State Street 
manipulations, had an acuteness of perception 
which his wife sadly lacked, and he would rec- 
ognize Mrs. Kane's wisdom, whereas poor fu- 
tile Adeline felt only the superior will power, 
and bowed before it. 

"I must rim along now." Mrs. Kane ad- 
justed her hat and furs. "Give my regards to 
George. Let me know about the Friday Even- 
ing, and I will see that the cards are engraved 
immediately.'' 

At her friend's departure, Mrs. Wyman felt 
bereft of a stimulant. Mrs. Kane herself made 
her way in the direction of Beacon Street; she 
walked briskly, in the invigorating New Eng- 
land air. She was a robust, rosy-cheeked 
woman, fairly stout, obviously determined. 
Her thoughts were occupied with a swift calcu- 
lation of the number of calls she might make, 
provided the people were out, and she was also 
reflecting on the suitability of giving a dinner 
for Allison Wyman, whom to invite, and 
whether to give it later or earlier in the season. 

By chance, at the corner of Arlington Street, 
near the Public Garden, she encountered the 
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girl herself, tall, fluify-haired, with blue eyes, 
less secretive than her mother's, dressed in 
green broadcloth and chinchilla, very fashion- 
able, very expressive, as becomes a debutante. 
Accompanying her was a shorter-skirted 
maiden, whom at first Mrs, Kane failed to 
recognize. 

They exchanged a few polite phrases, and 
then the older woman hurried on toward the 
Garden entrance. 

The two Wymans walked along together, the 
shorter-skirted maiden, with dishevelled red 
hair and grey eyes, nonchalantly nibbling choc- 
olates, which she was abstracting from her coat 
pocket. 

*lt's bad form, Leslie, to eat on the street,'' 
admonished the older sister, giving her fur 
collar a touch lest it knock off her turquoise 
earrings. 

"I'm not a 'bud.' " Leslie's voice was indis- 
tinct. "Of course, I shan't offer you any," she 
added, as a delicate afterthought. 

"How awfully nice Mrs. Kane is !" ran on the 
debutante, with forced enthusiasm; but there 
was envy in her eye, as she saw two chocolates 
slide into her sister's mouth. "I wonder if 
she'll give me a dinner party ?" 
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"Why, Allison!'' The amazement in the 
yoimger girl's voice was quite sincere. "How 
can you say such a thing ! It sounds as if you 
expected it." 

"Why not?" returned Allison the bud, with 
perfect composure. "Mother and I were dis- 
cussing, only yesterday, who would be likely to 
give dinners for me, and who would not." 

"I think it's horrid to talk like that." Leslie 
sought further consolation from her pocket. 
They were mounting the steps of their Marl- 
borough Street home, and the door soon opened. 
William," began Allison, as she walked in, 
are there any letters for me?" She gave a 
glance at the hall table. "I have had three in- 
vitations, Leslie, already, to-day. Isn't that 
wonderful ?" She surveyed herself solicitously 
in the long hall-mirror. 

In contrast to the James' house that of the 
Wymans was strikingly modern. The exterior 
was an excellent replica of a mausoleum. 
Still, within were high ceilings, generous rooms 
and long, winding stairs. The drawing-room 
on the lower floor had been the single conces- 
sion to an interior decorator on the part of 
Mr. Wyman. 

"Tea, please, William, in the living-room." 
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Allison dropped her coat and hat on the carved 
oaken chest in the hall. "Herbert Kane called ; 
what a pity I missed him ! It's a great compli- 
ment to have him come and see me." She re- 
placed the card, with a smile of satisfaction. 
Her soft hair, even while disordered, made a 
golden frame to her face. Yet, in the portrait, 
superb as was the framing, there was a hint of 
indirectness, reminiscent of the mother, hidden 
in the blue of the eyes, while the lips, in repose, 
turned down at the corners. 

"Tell Bridget" — this to William departing — 
to come to my room at half past six." 

OS again, to-night?" inquired Leslie, gaily. 
She had skipped up stairs and seized upon the 
big leather chair, while Allison appropriated 
the sofa. 

"Toss me the Social Register T said Allison, 
a moment later. 

"Who's going to pour at your tea?" the 
younger girl asked, indifferently handing across 
the thin, black volume and turning on the 
rose-tinted reading lamp beside the sofa. 

"Mother and I haven't quite decided." Alli- 
son glanced over the pages listlessly. "There's 
the Pembertons' address," she continued aloud; 
"I knew mother was wrong." 
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"You're not asking Madge Pemberton ?" ex- 
claimed Leslie, scornfully; "she is about the 
limit/' 

"She was one of the first girls to be chosen 
in my Sewing Circle." Allison's tone was 
wounded but lofty. 

"What of it! She's not a good friend of 
yours." Leslie returned to the issue at hand. 
Her hair, fondly called Titian by her mother, 
was tumbling wildly about her ears. She 
pulled out two combs with a jerk, and threw 
them on the table. 

"You don't understand," Allison's tone, lofty 
before, now soared to the heights. "Society" 
— ^here the debutante assumed the world weary 
air of twenty seasons — "isn't like a baby- 
party." 

"Really !" sniif ed Leslie. "So you're not go- 
ing to ask Caroline to pour, or Maud Hastings 
or Sylvia?" 

"Oh, Sylvia, of course,'* agreed Allison, 
hastily. "She's one of my best friends." 

"Aren't the other girls just as good friends ?" 
Leslie was persistent. Just what fundamental 
social truth she was on the verge of discovering 
she did not realize. As yet, only the surface 
relationships of life had touched her, and before 
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this inconceivable attitude of her sister's she sat 
amazed. 

"Of course/' Allison hesitated, "Of course, 
they are all very nice girls, but, socially, they — 
they — " She paused, helplessly. Her opin- 
ions, always conventional, had been acquired, 
not by direct mental processes, but through un- 
conscious assimilation. Therefore Allison dis- 
trusted an argument. 

At this opportune moment Mrs. Wyman ar- 
rived, comfortably fatigued by bridge, de- 
votedly receptive as usual to the demands of her 
two daughters. 

Scarcely had she seated herself before Leslie 
broke out with youthful irritation, "Mother, 
why doesn't Allison ask Caroline, or Maud, to 
pour at her tea ? Madge isn't really one of her 
best friends." 

Adeline turned her deprecatory, evasive eyes 
from one daughter to another. "Sylvia is go- 
ing to pour," she said, brightly. Avoidance of 
the issue gave her a moment's grace for 
thought. Allison never asked for boring ex- 
planations, but, with Leslie, matters were some- 
times so difficult. 

"Madge is affected, and stupid, and loud," 
announced Leslie, with decision. Her straight- 
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forward grey eyes shone with indignation. 
"What if she was one of the first girls elected 
into your silly old Sewing Circle !" 

"Your brother Prendergast thinks her 
charming," Mrs. Wyman still temporized. 
"Moreover, dear child, you can't understand 
these things. Society, as Mrs. Kane so wisely 
says, is purely an arrangement of 'give and 
take.' '' 

"So, if Madge pours at your tea, Allison, you 
think she may ask you to pour at hers," flamed 
Leslie suddenly. 

In the stern morality of youth, which admits 
no compromise, the younger girl leaped to her 
feet. Her disordered hair tumbled to her 
shoulders; but, with one jerk of her head, she 
disregarded the fact. "I think that's pretty 
cheap behavior," she said, scornfully. Allison, 
secure within the boundaries of her inherited 
social standards, lay placidly on the sofa. But 
the mother, flushing, bit her lips. 

"You mustn't be rude, dear," she admon- 
ished, gently. 

"Rude !" echoed Leslie, in a tone of contempt- 
uous indignation, and she vanished from the 
room. 



CHAPTER II 

LESLIE LEARNS WISDOM 

It was close to the dinner hour, on Friday 
night, early in December. George Wyman was 
patiently struggling with his Tuxedo tie, while 
his wife concentrated all her efforts upon the 
final hook of her grey satin gown. 

"It's impossible to get Bridget for a moment, 
when Allison goes out to dinner,*' she declared, 
giving one final wriggle. "There, thank good- 
ness ! Remember, George, don't think of men- 
tioning to Leslie that I am matronizing the 
dancing-class on her account." 

"Will she have more partners?'' asked the 
father, with masculine obtuseness. 

"Naturally," Adeline turned her pale eyes 
reproachfully upon her husband. "But she's 
such a queer child she might be upset if you 
spoke of it. Dear me, how very oddly this 
dress looks, in the back." 

"It's indecently low," was the brutally truth- 

ftd comment. "That's your affair, however, 
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not mine/' He straightened up, and eyed him- 
self impersonally in the mirror. 

Mrs. Wyman laughed, nervously. She had 
angled for a compliment, but George rarely flat- 
tered. 

"I wouldn't, myself," he continued, '^call it 
much of an honor to be danced with solely 
because I was the matron's daughter." He 
turned and smiled at his wife. 

"You certainly do need a new dinner coat," 
Mrs. Wyman was ever observant on the subject 
of her husband's clothes. "Why, Prendergast 
says the boys all make a point of it, exactly as 
if it were a private dance." Adeline Wyman 
also glanced at the mirror, more searchingly 
than did her husband. "And Geraldine told 
me only yesterday — ^" she chatted on in her 
most inconsequent manner, 

"Geraldine Kane ought to have been a busi- 
ness promoter," remarked Mr. Wyman with a 
smile, opening the door. "I know few Boston 
men her equal in sagacity. Shan't we go 
down? It's all very well to put Allison up to 
the social game," he added more seriously, fol- 
lowing his wife down stairs, "but do give Leslie 
a few more years of childhood." 

As was her habit, Adeline vouchsafed no 
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reply to this last outburst. It was more con- 
venient, whenever possible, to avoid arguments 
with George, so she rarely uttered retorts, 
which might provoke them. Deftly she seated 
herself at table in the high, wainscotted dining- 
room. 

Leslie arrived, with the fish course, wearing 
an effective rose-colored gown, of charmeuse, 
and white tulle ; her hair high on her head, gave 
proof of the hairdresser's art. Yet, despite all 
attempts at giving her an appearance of matur- 
ity, this youngest child, as her father affection- 
ately reflected, did look radiantly youthful and 
care-free. 

"I am sorry to be late," she announced, mak- 
ing amazing inroads on the food ; "but this aft- 
ernoon I went to the skating club, at the Arena ; 
I Ve just learned the outer edge." 

"A little more powder on your left cheek, 
dear," said her mother, tenderly; "it's so shiny. 
And I want you to look your best, to-night." 

'It's the glow of health," said George Wy- 
man, surveying his daughter with pride. The 
immaculate white linen, the brightness of the 
silver, the well-trained ministrations of the but- 
ler, all brought to him a sense of contentment 
after the day's work. Had he not earned, and 
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honestly earned, these creature comforts? 
Each day he was busily employed in trying to 
provide further luxuries for his wife and chil- 
dren. As he smiled half whimsically at his 
dear wife, who faced him beyond the high silver 
vase, that made the centrepiece of the table, he 
recalled that same face, wearing a similar smile, 
perhaps less faded, less deprecatory, twenty-one 
years before. It was in the month of Decem- 
ber that his bride of five months had, with 
merry assurance, handed him her Christmas 
list. 

First came a pearl necklace, next a diamond 
pendant, followed by lesser trifles. "Of course 
I don't expect all of them at once, dear," she 
had murmured sweetly in his ear — Adeline was 
always the embodiment of sweetness. "Still, it 
will give you something to work for.'* With a 
little sense of shame in his heart, George Wy- 
man had selected a ruby pin as the single 
Christmas gift within his means. About Ade- 
line's neck, this evening, were clasped her 
pearls, his gift of a year before. 

"Parkman is waiting," murmured William, 
as he passed the coffee. 

"Come, Leslie, dear, we must be there early 
this first evening." Mrs. Wyman glided up to 
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her husband, and before he could rise to his 
feet, gave him a dainty, fleeting kiss. "It 
would bore you horribly, George, so I shan't ask 
you to come. I'll get your powder, Leslie, and 
be sure and put on your carriage boots, dear 
child.'' 

Leslie, nibbling almonds and sweets with ani- 
mation, looked up brightly at her father. 
"You'll be all alone, Dad," she said, regretfully. 
"I'm sorry ; I wish I weren't going. I wasn't a 
bit popular at the Friday Afternoon dancing- 
class ; I do hate to talk to boys." 

George Wyman put his arm about her, and 
there was tenderness in his grey eyes. It was 
marvellous how, saving the hair, they re- 
sembled each other. His own emotions, long 
repressed, seemed to swell up suddenly within 
his heart, and then died quietly without expres- 
sion. 

"I shall drop in at the club," he answered, 
lightly. "You'll have a good time to-night; 
don't worry about it." 

"Leslie," came the anxious, maternal voice, 
"have you put on your carriage boots ?" The 
delinquent hastened from the dining-room, and 
her father, with a sigh, strolled to the sideboard 
and selected a consoling cigar. 
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"The Somerset, Parkman/' directed Mrs, 
Wyman — "the Newbury Street entrance/' 

The smaller ballr(X)m of the Somerset 
gleamed with the radiance of hundreds of 
lights. The dressing-room held thirty-eight 
merry, exquisitely dressed girls. Many of 
them had been invited to join the class as a mat- 
ter of course, their mothers having enjoyed 
equal privileges under the eagle eye of Mr. 
Papanti, in the days of their own youth. But 
to others the invitations had not come so easily. 
For Boston, guarding its social fortress 3aelds 
less to money than to brains, so if newcomers 
seek vital weaknesses in its fortifications they 
must wield both as weapons. 

Mrs. Wyman nodded cordially and impar- 
tially at all the laughing maidens, as became a 
matron. Nevertheless she lingered for conver- 
sation with Agatha Pemberton, Hilda May and 
the Brookhouses, all of whom had graced with 
Leslie, in turn, the Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday afternoon classes, at various stages in 
their social development. Naturally she was 
more demonstrative to these children of her 
personal friends than to Caroline Maginnis, or 
the Prince girl, whose mothers had written her, 
not once but a dozen times, begging and be- 
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seeching that their daughters might be included 
in the dancing-class. 

Strains of music now vibrated on the air. 
Thirty-eight feminine hearts thrilled in re- 
sponse, in joyous (or sorrowful) anticipation. 
Mrs. Wyman and Mrs. Pierce, an angular lady 
in vivid green, took their stations at the further 
end of the ball-room, prepared to receive, with 
empressment. 

"I haven't curtseyed for years," whispered 
Mrs. Pierce, with agitation. Her eldest son, 
an usher, stood chatting in a corner among a 
crowd of youths, all in the best of evening 
attire. The dancing-master hovered solicit- 
ously in their neighborhood. But his function 
was now purely ornamental, except for the very 
awkward, whom he discreetly aided with pri- 
vate lessons. 

Leslie, who had ripped her glove, stood in a 
state of depression at the extreme end of the 
hall, awaiting an usher. Up marched the girls 
in turn, some smiling, some blushing, some in 
animated conversation with their escorts, 
hoping for future benefits from them later in 
, the evening. To Leslie xiancing was an ordeal. 
She felt awkward, stiff, and very, very plain, 
in comparison with her vivacious friends whose 
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easy small talk flowed ceaselessly and whose 
dancing was so graceful. Suddenly a tall, su- 
percilious boy with a white carnation in his 
button-hole came up, and, with a bow, offered 
his arm. 

Leslie realized that the dreadful moment had 
arrived; she must enter that room, and make 
her curtsey. The usher's arm could not be 
escaped. She seized it desperately, and, mean- 
dering rather limply over the polished floor, 
dropped an energetic curtsey, swift, if ungrace- 
ful. Then, under the usher's guidance, she re- 
treated to a chair along the wall, where sat 
other maidens, in mental states varying from 
highest hope to darkest despair. 

Leslie leaned back, thankful that that ordeal, 
as she termed the curtsey, was over. She had 
few illusion^ about her popularity. Three boys 
she might count on to dance with her, she reck- 
oned hastily. Then there would come that 
interminable period when supercilious ushers 
would drag up impatient and reluctant part- 
ners. 

However, the first waltz began merrily. 
The mass of black coats and white shirt fronts 
at the entrance of the hall broke and surged for- 
ward. To her own surprise Leslie was 
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snatched up, among the first, by a stalwart can- 
didate for the Freshman football team. "I'm 
in training," he announced proudly, "so I must 
leave early, but I did want a dance with you, 
Miss Wyman." 

In the pause which followed the final strains 
of the Viennese waltz, an old friend named 
Conrad Emory brought up three boys, one after 
another. Leslie, chatting rather shyly with the 
would-be football hero, was again astonished 
at the alacrity with which all three boys asked 
for dances. Glancing across the room at her 
mother, seated comfortably in one of the two 
carved chairs reserved for the matrons, she was 
rewarded with a satisfied smile. 

Partners continued to be exceedingly plenti- 
ful, and Leslie began to be "cut in" upon, con- 
stantly, as the dancing continued. A tumultu- 
ous feeling of happiness seized her. "Perhaps 
I am more attractive than last year," she 
thought to herself. Many other girls were 
having a gay time, as well as Leslie ; but soon 
certain forlorn, drooping maidens were left 
over, as each dance began with unchanging reg- 
ularity. "Pills" was the felicitous term applied 
to them by the boys, who, with the absence of 
manners so typical of Freshmen, were now 
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escaping the watchful eyes of the ushers, by re- 
tiring to the smoking-room. There they dis- 
cussed their late partners with the charming 
candor of the very young. 

Leslie stood chatting with two Harvard 
youths during an intermission, one of whom 
had been recently arrested for overspeeding his 
motor and had become rather a celebrity in con- 
sequence. Suddenly she saw Fritz Barton ap- 
proaching, with another boy, evidently reluc- 
tant. Fritz, a playmate of her childhood, was 
smooth, tactful, conventional ; but the boy with 
him looked none of these things. 

"You really must,*' she heard Fritz say. 
At once the youths beside her melted away, 
while Leslie faced this newcomer somewhat 
confusedly. Those words, spoken by the suave 
Fritz, made her cheeks flame, and from the 
height of her new popularity she looked down 
upon them both with coldness. Young Barton, 
his official duty serenely performed, immedi- 
ately retreated, reflecting to himself that Leslie 
Wyman was having her head badly turned that 
evening. For he had seen a flash in her grey 
eyes that recalled the fiery temper of her early 
childhood. There was a fearlessness in the 
eyes of the young man before her, however. 
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that matched her own. Yet his dress-suit was 
dusty and rumpled, and his tie was twisted un- 
der his left ear. 

"You didn't want to meet me," challenged the 
girl, with all the uncompromising self-confi- 
dence of seventeen. Her success this evening 
had exhilarated her. It had thrilled her with a 
sense of power, making her a trifle reckless. 

The boy smiled, rather nicely. Despite his 
clothes there was a certain charm about his 
shaggy black hair, also rumpled, which swept 
back from his high forehead with an artistic 
aflFect, assiduously cultivated, had Leslie but 
known it. 

"You're wrong there,'* he answered, slowly. 
"I did want to meet you ; not this evening but 
later in the year.'* 

"What do you mean?'* The girl softened 
perceptibly. "Shan't we go and sit down?" 
The black-haired youth followed her, giving a 
dangerous tug to his tie. Both ends dangled. 

"Beastly thing!" he exclaimed, seizing the 
ends helplessly. 

"Here !" Leslie spoke impulsively. "Let me 
do it !" Quite regardless of the many onlook- 
ers she tied the bow-knot with great care. 
"There you are." She smiled upon him in the 
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friendliest fashion possible. "Now aren't you 
glad you met me this evening instead — of wait- 
ing ^ 

"I feel perfectly at home with you already." 
His black eyes twinkled. 

"I might feel more at home/' ran on Leslie 
confidently, "if I knew your name. Fritz Bar- 
ton mumbles everything he says !" 

"Evans," the boy replied, "Henry Evans." 
He leaned back in the seat and regarded her 
earnestly. 

"A very nice name." Leslie laughed again. 
She was feeling blissfully gay. The dancing 
class was for her an unparalleled success. 
"Now tell me," she insisted, "why you didn't 
want to meet me this evening." 

"You have been having, naturally, quite 
enough attention," responded the boy gravely, 
"and I preferred to wait until the rush was 
over !" 

"Until the rush was over ?" Leslie stared at 
him wide-eyed. 

"Why, of course. Miss Wyman, every one's 
keen to meet the matron's daughter, don't you 
know." Henry Evans drawled out this last 
sentence in a most matter of fact way. 

But that was far from the manner in which 
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the girl received it. "Do you mean — " she ex- 
claimed slowly — "do you really mean that all 
these boys just dance with me because my 
mother—" Leslie stopped, and her lips quiv- 
ered. "How — ^how simply awful! And I 
thought ... I never realized it ; why, I thought 
they all honestly wanted to dance with me." 
The girl's face crimsoned; and the boy beside 
her, seeing what he had done, became awk- 
wardly apologetic. 

"I say. Miss Wyman," he blurted forth, "Fm 
frightfully sorry. Of course I thought you 
knew. It is rather disgusting, though, isn't 
it ?" His sympathy, in its very honesty, made 
Leslie feel even more wretched. 

"A boy can't possibly understand," she ex- 
claimed, brokenly. Bravely forcing back the 
ready tears she went on, "I never was so popu- 
lar before; I thought it was my new dress, or 
that . . • that I might have got better look- 
ing." The ingenuousness of this feminine 
point of view would have touched a harder mas- 
culine heart than Henry's. 

"It is rotten luck," he agreed. "Women do 
have the worst end of things in life, anyhow." 

"I shall never come here again." The girl 
spoke with resolution. "If the boys don't like 
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me for myself, and they never do, I certainly 
won't be danced with because of my mother/* 
The music started at this point in the conversa- 
tion and Henry Evans produced from his 
pocket some dejected looking white gloves. 

"The present social position of women,'* he 
remarked, cheerfully, "is deplorable. They are 
fettered by conventions; they are economically 
dependent on men; they never develop their 
minds. You, for instance. Miss Wyman,'* he 
turned from the abstract to the concrete, "are 
you going to college ?" 

"I'm taking the examinations/' Leslie replied 
with pride. 

"You ought to go to college." The black 
eyes regarded her sternly. "Then you wouldn't 
have time to bother about — this sort of thing." 
With a scornful gesture, he swept from con- 
sideration the entire Friday evening. 

"I never heard a boy talk like this before." 
Leslie looked bewildered. "My brother Pren- 
dergast says only freaks go to girls' colleges." 

"That is not a broad, liberal point of view," 
retorted the young man, very seriously. "That 
is not the Socialistic point of view" — ^he rose 
to his feet — "and I," he continued, "am a So- 
cialist." 
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*'May I start this dance?" A masculine 
voice interrupted this simple declaration of 
faith. 

Leslie surveyed the new-comer with con- 
tempt. "No!^' she announced, with finality. 
"I'm not going to dance another step to-night. 
Mr. Evans/' she took his ready arm, "will you 
please take me to the dressing-room ?" 



CHAPTER III 

LESLIE BEGINS TO REFLECT 

It was well past New Year's Day before 
Adeline Wyman sought further advice from 
Geraldine Kane. Boston is so large and its 
social sets are so numerous that what meetings 
the two friends had were fleeting. Of course 
Mrs. Kane dropped in upon Allison's tea, a 
crowded affair of debutantes, flowers and wait- 
ers, at which prolonged conversations were im- 
possible. Then, one night at the opera they 
came face to face in the foyer, after the second 
act of Samson and Delilah; but on that occasion 
Mrs. Wyman had an opera party in tow. Still 
at last they did meet at Carlotta's, one of those 
fascinating Boylston Street shops, where gowns 
and blouses with a truly French touch can be 
bought, at American prices. 

Adeline contemplated a cerise blouse; Mrs. 
ICane was intent on marked down evening 
dresses. 

"It's too ridiculous!" Mrs. Kane, stouter 

than ever, looked on the verge of apoplexy as 
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she emerged from the curtained apartment, 
where Madame had endeavored to encase her 
forty-two figure in a thirty-eight gown. ''I 
can't find a thing." Beguiling, discreet, 
Madame referred to the shrimp pink frock 
which could so easily be altered. 

"Perfectly ridiculous, my dear Madame!'* 
Mrs. Kane surveyed the temptress sternly. "It 
would split up the back in ten seconds. You 
know that quite as well as I do. She's trying 
to get me to buy a dancing dress suitable for 
your Allison, Adeline. Tell me, how is the 
child getting on?'* Her straightforward 
brown eyes searched her friend's with inquiry. 
"Does she like parties ?" 

Mrs. W3mian, in mauve broadcloth and a 
lilac plumed hat, turned from the blouses, and 
asstuned a rather spiritless smile. "Yes, in- 
deed, she's having a wonderful time," she an- 
swered, bravely. "Allison has already been to 
twelve balls, and we're having a dinner to-night 
before the Humphries' dance." 

"I saw her last week at the Friswells'," was 
Geraldine Kane's single comment. She could 
only feel pity for this indirect, ineffective little 
woman, whose blue eyes shifted ground before 
her own. 
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"Of course I don't mean to imply that Allison 
is a great belle," supplemented her mother 
hastily, and turned halfhearted attention to the 
blouses. "Did you say this was $18.50, 
Madame ? Thank you.'' 

A smile, not wholly from the heart, touched 
the corners of Mrs. Kane's firm mouth. With 
that truly impersonal interest of a mother who 
has nothing either to gain or to lose in maternal 
pride when she attends a ball, Geraldine Kane 
had taken pains to observe Allison, at the Fris- 
wells' party. She had not failed to notice, as 
the girl sat in various corners of the ball-room 
with her partners for some three and four 
dances at a time, that these prolonged tete-a- 
tetes were not from choice, and, later in the 
evening, indeed, directly after the supper, as 
Mrs. Kane went to the dressing-room to pre- 
pare for an early departure, seven or eight 
shrinking supperless maidens were there, with 
Allison among them. 

"The ushering at the Friswell ball was abom- 
inable," remarked Mrs. Kane, encouraging con- 
fidences. Her old friend gave her a quick, sus- 
picious glance but ignored the opportunity. "I 
hear the Pemberton child does not have a good 
time at parties/' Mrs. Kane wickedly ventured 
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even further, with deliberate design, "and that 
the whole family are going to Egypt for the rest 
of the winter." Again she waited, without 
result The confidence, when it did come, 
proved of quite another nature. 

"Geraldine,'' and Mrs. Wyman indicated 
with a wave of her white gloved hand that she 
would take the magenta blouse with the apple- 
green trimming — "I am dreadfully upset 
about Leslie. Somehow she discovered that 
— ^well, that a good many of the boys at the Fri- 
day Evening only danced with her because I — 
I was matronizing it." 

"A very proper thing for them to do," replied 
her friend, serenely. 

"Of course, and so I told her." The furtive 
eyes widened, appealingly. "But she is furi- 
ous, and declines to go again. In fact she 
hasn't been to the last two classes." 

A smile, quite without cynicism, reminiscent 
of youth, broke on Geraldine Kane's face. "I 
did hear such a delicious tale about that child," 
she said. "Did she tie some boy's necktie at the 
Friday Evening?" 

Adeline Wyman nodded, with dejection. 
"Allison was always so little trouble ; she has al- 
ways done just what I thought best about 
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things, but Leslie is perfectly hopeless. What 
would you advise me to do with her?" To- 
gether the two women left the shop and strolled 
down Boylston Street. 

"If she doesn't want to go, don't make her." 
Mrs. Kane recalled the days of her own danc- 
ing-school; and her generous heart, which was 
quite as large as her mind was sagacious, tri- 
umphed over her worldly wisdom. ''On the 
whole I rather like her point of view." 

"But it's so— quixotic," protested the mother 
— "so absurd." 

"Isn't Leslie quite a student?" asked Mrs. 
Kane, sympathetically. 

"Miss Pink has spoken of her work very en- 
couragingly. She is to take some of i those 
Radcliffe examinations this spring. Miss Pink 
says they are exactly like the Harvard ones, 
but, of course, I don't believe that for a mo- 
ment. She wants the girls in Leslie's class to 
try for — what she calls 'sixteen points.' " 
Having always connected "points" with bridge, 
Mrs. Wyman spoke with uncertainty. "And, 
Geraldine, do you know anything of a Fresh- 
man named Henry Evans? Prendergast has 
never heard of him at Harvard, but Leslie met 
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him at the Friday Evening, and yesterday he 
suddenly telephoned asking to call." 

"I never heard of him either," was Mrs. 
ICane's prompt response, "but then Prendergast 
and I don't know everybody ! I must turn up 
Dartmouth Street, my dear, for I am due at 
the Goodwins' at lunch." So Adeline Wyman 
walked on alone and in a state of exceedingly 
low spirits. Geraldine Kane, generally such a 
comfort in her frank shrewd attitude toward 
the affairs of the social world, had failed her. 
Of course, had Adeline been quite frank, about 
Allison for instance, she knew well that her old 
friend's suggestions, forceful and adequate, 
would have been forthcoming. But she could 
not bear to admit, even to Geraldine, that so far 
Allison's winter had not been a success. A de- 
voted mother, Adeline Wyman had bought her 
debutante daughter magnificent clothes; she 
had sent out three thousand invitations to her 
coming-out tea. Whenever she had given a 
dinner-party, the entertainment had been 
sumptuous. Moreover, she had looked up, 
dutifully, all her old friends who had sons of a 
suitable age to play with Allison, and had paid 
these mothers attentions which formerly she 
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never had thought it worth while to bestow. 
Invitations of all kinds had poured in upon the 
girl. Her mother had married a Wyman, and 
had been born a Prendergast! Nevertheless, 
although Allison, in the daintiest of gowns, 
with the most elaborate of hair arrangements, 
had appeared at all the dances, she often crept 
forlornly home at twelve and one, while her 
more popular girl friends stayed on until six or 
even seven in the morning. And that sensi- 
tiveness which so easily produces insincerity 
now sprang forth in the daughter. Never, 
since her first ball, had Allison described these 
festivities as anything but "wonderful" or sim- 
ply "great," those limited adjectives and super- 
latives which comprise the vocabulary of the 
younger generation. Nor did the mother, 
watchful, anxious, wounded, in turn, quite dare 
to question the girl closely. To admit the fail- 
ure of both their hopes, was to broach the pain- 
ful subject of future winters. From her early 
school days Allison had been brought up to feel 
that "coming out" was to be something marvel- 
lous, magnificent, epoch-making, in her life. 
Beyond this the daughter had not looked; the 
mother could not. 

Leslie and Mrs. Wyman lunched alone, for 
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Allison, as befitted a "bud," had five luncheons 
in this particular week. The meal was a silent 
one, until Leslie, rising abruptly from the table, 
imparted this bit of information : 

"Mother, Henry Evans is coming to call on 
me. May we have tea down stairs ?" 

"Why, of course, dear. I should like so 
much to meet him/' Her soothing, maternal 
tone now became faintly teasing. "I shall ask 
him to make you return to the Friday dancing- 
class:" 

"Nothing he or any one could say would 
change my mind." Leslie looked injured,, as 
she marched from the room, while her mother 
leaned feebly back in her chair again, feeling 
unable to cope with her younger daughter. 

At about a quarter of four Adeline Wyman, 
resting in her room, and pleasantly engaged in 
a study in a fashion magazine of photographs 
of "Well-ICnown People at Home and Abroad," 
was roused by a knock on her door. It opened 
to admit Allison, pale and rather world weary. 

"Come in, darling!" cried the mother affec- 
tionately. "How was the luncheon party ?" 

"About as usual." Allison, in black velvet 
and cream lace, was slender and graceful; but 
there were circles beneath her eyes and the pet- 
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ulant droop at the corners of her red lips was 
accentuated. It was not the animated, gay- 
spirited Allison of the early winter. "Who's 
the boy in the library with Leslie?'* she in- 
quired, sitting on the arm of the rocking-chair 
and dangling one patent-leather pump on the 
end of her toe. '^Goodness, I shall be glad to 
get off these slippers." 

"Do run up and lie down, dear !'* Mrs. Wy- 
man was always an affectionate mother. 
"You must be fresh for the dinner this even- 
ing." She smiled with a fair semblance of en- 
thusiasm at her daughter, while Allison did not 
express even that semblance in her tired eyes. 
"I must rim down and meet this new young 
man." 

At that very moment, Leslie and Henry 
Evans were seated before the fire, and the tea 
things were forgotten, for Henry was orating 
on the merits of John Stuart Mill. He had 
made himself perfectly at home on the sofa, 
with that mixture of self-assurance and frank- 
ness which Leslie had felt, though not analyzed, 
at the Friday Evening. In his brown sack suit 
and red tie he looked more attractive, she 
thought, than in his rumpled dress clothes. 

"This is a good thing to begin on," he was 
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saying, '* The Subjection of Women/ " and he 
tapped the long, thin volume in, his strong, 
yoimg hands. "It is almost the first note of pro- 
test against their treatment in England." 

" ^Subjection of Women!' '* Leslie echoed, as 
she abruptly started to make the tea. In her 
blue cashmere in the dancing firelight she was 
a very pretty picture, but Henry Evans had 
no time for feminine allurements. Leaning 
eagerly forward, he continued his champion- 
ship of the feminine cause. 

'^Bringing girls up to come out,'* he went on, 
"is simply a survival of the primitive marriage 
market. Why, it's just like putting a sign in 
your window, to give a coming-out party, 
'After November first I want a husband for my 
daughter.' " 

"Oh !" Leslie, gasped, startled, but much in- 
terested. Then she laughed, and Henry Evans 
followed her example. 

"I'm glad to see that I don't shock you," 
he continued, with self-conscious gravity. 
"Cream and two lumps, please !" This a hur- 
ried "aside" from his brief for the higher edu- 
cation. "Girls have exactly as good minds as 
men, but, until recently, they have had no op- 
portunity to develop them. And the oppres- 
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sion of labor by capital will never cease until 
women have been educated to their responsibili- 
ties/' His tea disappeared in one tremendous 
gulp, 

"Do you think a girl really ought to go to col- 
lege?" Leslie leaned toward him, over the sil- 
ver kettle. Her face was now alive with inter- 
est. After all, at the age of seventeen, a young 
man apparently profoundly interested in your 
future cannot fail to strike a spark somewhere. 

"It's disgraceful if she doesn't,*' replied the 
boy, with energy. "It teaches democracy, for 
one thing. When I entered Harvard, the first 
thing I did was to join the Socialist Club. I 
met every variety of fellow you can think of, 
Western men working their way through col- 
lege, Jewish chaps with scholarships, others like 
myself who have had more advantages. But 
we all are on equal grounds. It's wonderful. 
Next summer I'm going to England to study at 
the Fabian School." 

"The Fabian School !" Leslie spoke in eager 
bewilderment. And then a diversion occurred. 
Mrs. Wyman glided into the room softly, and 
held out a cordial hand to her daughter's vis- 
itor. 

"I am very glad to see you," she murmured. 
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sweetly, "Mr. Evans, isn't it?" The young 
people had risen to their feet with that agility 
which is supposed to denote deference to the 
older generation. Although the young man 
looked quite presentable, the mother, wary in 
the art of social cross-examination, took it upon 
herself to find out if there were no "ties" as she 
vaguely called them, which might make him 
more acceptable, to herself, if not to Leslie. 
"Are you related by chance to the Hartley 
Evanses," she asked ingratiatingly, "on Bay 
State Road?" 

"He's my uncle," answered Henry, lacon- 
ically. And he shot a glance at the frowning 
Leslie, as if to say, "How shameful, to be 
judged not by what you are but by your rela- 
tions !" 

For, being a poor tactician, Mrs. Wyman be- 
trayed her instant relief in the modulation of 
her voice, with its English accents which are 
fondly cultivated by Bostonians, to attest their 
affiliation with the mother country. "Really, I 
am so glad to hear that. Mr. Hartley Evans is 
a great friend of your father's, Leslie." She 
beamed on both rather sulky young people. 
"You must dine with us, very soon." Henry 
bowed coldly, but again his eyes sought Leslie's 
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and seemed to say, "You see, I can be invited to 
dinner, because of my uncle, not because of my- 
self. There is no democracy here." 

And Leslie imder stood and, with all her im- 
petuous, generous nature, she rebelled against 
these conventional "ties" which her mother had 
satisfactorily established, and yearned for a 
broader vision. 

"Is your home near Boston?" Mrs. Wyman 
inquired, with interest. 

"In Tuxedo," Henry spoke shortly. "I 
really must go now. My room-mate and I 
have quite a lot to do before mid-years." He 
turned to Leslie, swiftly. "I'll drop in again, 
some time, and you can tell me what you think 
of the book." 

His farewells were abrupt and he left the 
room hurriedly. With a smile at her daughter, 
deprecatory but cheerful, Mrs. Wyman moved 
over to the fire, and held her hands out toward 
its warmth. The rings sparkled on her fingers. 

"What was the book he lent you?" She 
asked half mischievously. "A volume of po- 
etry?" 

"Oh, no." Leslie seized it, and moved with 
a little sigh toward the door. 
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"Tired, dear?'' The maternal solicitude 
was again apparent. 

"No, indeed ; I was only thinking/' Leslie an- 
swered quietly. 



CHAPTER IV 

ADELINE FACES TWO PROBLEMS 

It was at the end of an illuminating current 
events lecture that Hortensia James grasped 
Geraldine Kane firmly by the arm. 

"Now you're not to leave me," she implored, 
"until you tell me what is the matter with Ade- 
line Wyman's eldest girl. I heard wild rumors 
of nervous prostration at my lunch club yester- 
day. I hate depressing gossip; is it really 
true?'* 

Mrs. Kane laughed, as the two friends de- 
scended the steps, followed by a cheerful, chat- 
tering multitude of Boston women who had 
been absorbing, for an hour or so, much miscel- 
laneous information about Congress, Great 
Britain's War Budget, and the new housing 
laws for Massachusetts. Always Geraldine 
Kane's face softened when a sense of humor 
touched hers, and in the generosity of her smile 
one forgot the sophistication behind it and saw 

only the heart. 
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Do let's gossip, Hortensia," she exclaimed. 
I am so tired of having the events of the past 
week reeled off to me in an hour I never remem- 
ber anything. It's all a dreadful muddle in my 
mind. There's nothing really the matter with 
Allison Wyman. She's simply taken to her bed 
and declines to get up." It was a crisp Febru- 
ary day; and the frigid east wind that sweeps 
over Boston from the river shrieked and 
moaned, over housetops and around corners." 

"How dreadful!" Hortensia was full of 
deep concern. 

"Oh, perhaps it's not such a bad place for 
her. She's warm and quiet there. I never 
felt less anxiety about dear Henrietta than dur- 
ing the few short illnesses she had. When she 
was well I never could put my finger on her. 
As for other news," Geraldine drew her mink 
furs closer about her, "did you hear all that 
nonsense about the Doll Theatre, and those 
cards Amelia Ashton sent out ?" 

"Yes, I received one in last night's mail. It 
said, as I remember, 'Mrs. Amelia Roseberry 
Ashton wishes to announce that she has no 
further connection with the Doll Theatre.' " 

"Perfectly ridiculous, my dear." A great 
gust of wind caught Mrs. Kane as she poured 
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forth her sentences. "Amelia Ashton spends 
her time writing these immoral idiotic plays. 
She thinks of course that she's a second Strind- 
berg. Heaven knows that's bad enough ! But 
when she insists on having her second husband, 
that stubby, coarse, little Freddy Ashton, take 
the part of the debonair much sought after 
hero, it becomes too much of a tax on our imag- 
inations !" 

Hortensia, bursting into veritably girlish 
laughter, finally halted at the corner of the 
street. "You are so refreshing, Geraldine. 
Won't you come back to lunch with me ? I do 
so love your amusing chatter." 

"Chatter!'' Mrs. Kane pretended indigna- 
tion instantly. "Such an idea ! I have a fairly 
full day ahead, and I must rush home, for six 
dreadfully stupid people are coming to lunch- 
eon. At three, if I can clear out the house," 
she continued, "I plan to go to a committee- 
meeting on Baby Hygiene. Towards five, I've 
promised that odd Miss Van Fleet to 'drop in' 
on what she calls a Bohemian tea-party. That 
means atrocious tea, frumpy people and some- 
times, but rarely, intelligent conversation. To- 
night Herbert, Senior, dines out. So Herbert, 
the boy, and I are going to see a problem play. 
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Being a Harvard Junior my boy adores problem 
plays/' 

Thereupon the two friends parted. Imme- 
diately Hortensia, full of sympathy, hastened 
home, flew to the telephone, and called up Ade- 
line Wyman. Mrs. Wyman's replies were dis- 
jointed at first ; but her indignation at the men- 
tion of nervous prostration was immediate. 

"Not at all," the devoted mother assured 
Hortensia ; "the child is simply worn out by par- 
ties. Dancing until five four out of every six 
nights during the winter has exhausted her. 
Lent comes in so very late this year ! Oh, dear, 
yes, she's been far too gay. I shall take her to 
Hot Springs as soon as she is able to travel. 
The buds this winter have had so much done for 
them." Thus Adeline Wyman reassured her 
friend, who listened, greatly relieved to hear 
Adeline making light of her daughter's symp- 
toms. Hortensia, as she hung up the telephone, 
thought, a trifle wistfully as she glanced about 
the spacious, lonely house, that it must be tre- 
mendously exciting and diverting, if nothing 
else, to have a daughter like Allison, a gay, 
lively debutante. She descended to a solitary 
lunch in the quiet oak-panelled dining-room. 
There she sat quite alone save for the serious- 
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minded maid whose footsteps were muffled in 
heavy rugs, as she ceremoniously handed Miss 
Hortensia a variety of silver dishes. 

The household moved like clockwork. The 
maid was merely a perfectly trained machine. 
Indeed, Miss Hortensia herself ate mechani- 
cally. When one lives alone, food becomes a 
dull necessity, for there is not a great deal of 
pleasure to be gained from three solitary meals 
every day. 

So Hortensia, who had been on the point of 
ordering roses to cheer the invalid, did not 
think further of them, nor indeed of Allison. 
But poor, limp, ambitious, mendacious Adeline 
Wyman thought of little else. She could lie 
more bravely by telephone than in any other 
way. For, upstairs in her bedroom, lay Alli- 
son, under a trained nurse's care — poor Allison, 
poor faded flower, a bud of such brief season. 

It was shortly after the Pembertons had 
whisked their daughter from Boston to Cairo 
that Allison's depression became more appar- 
ent. Invitations continued to pour in for balls, 
dinner-dances and house-dances. The girl 
obediently graced them all. At the beginning 
of the winter her mother had asked eagerly for 
minute details of each festivity. By degrees, 
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she realized the inexpediency of questions, and 
the particulars were not forthcoming. Once 
she had inadvertently inquired the name of Al- 
lison's supper partner of the previous night. 
The daughter had hesitated, blushed a little, 
and then faltered over a name. So Adeline be- 
gan to face the truth. Finally, one morning, 
came a burst of hysterics so violent that a doc- 
tor was summoned by the distracted mother. 
Since then the girl had lain in bed, without en- 
ergy, without appetite, only responding rather 
dully to the energetic diversion afforded by her 
salaried attendant. 

And when Adeline took her thoughts off 
Allison there was her son, Prendergast, who 
roomed in Claverley and was prominent in all 
college activities except those listed in the cata- 
logue of instruction in Harvard University. 
The Dean of the College had recently sent Mr. 
Wyman one of those frank and friendly com- 
munications which have injured the pride of 
many a father since college careers began. 

So Leslie and her affairs were forgotten. 
That same afternoon, when Hortensia had 
thought of roses, and Adeline Wyman had 
talked of too much gaiety, when in truth there 
had been too little, the youngest of the house- 
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hold was seated at her desk, in the solitude of 
her room, beginning a diary. The idea of such 
daily mental refreshment had been suggested 
by Henry. The day before they had skated at 
the Arena together. And, although in the in- 
tricacies of the waltz, world-problems were for- 
gotten, that serious-minded youth had produced 
a gilt-edged volume from his pocket, as they 
strolled up Marlborough Street. 

If you keep a diary,'' he had said, earnestly, 
you will discover how many silly, useless 
things you do, for they look so much worse 
when you write about them." 

The friendship between these two was grow- 
ing. The boy, as a teacher, had found an apt 
pupil. Leslie listened to his ideas with grow- 
ing wonder. A new vision had been opened to 
her. It gave scope for aH her generous emo- 
tions, this doctrine of freedom and the levelling 
of rich and poor, of capitalists and workmen. 
More personally, however, the removal of the 
barrier of sex-inequality appealed to her. A 
college education, a "broader opportunity for 
meeting other types of humanity,'' to use a 
phrase of her teacher, Henry, now appeared to 
her a possible achievement. 

"Do you think skating a waste of time?" 
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asked Leslie as they stood on the Wyman door- 
step. 

"Not in the least," Henry spoke with his 
usual confidence. "It's healthy physical exer- 
cise and it's essentially democratic, because 
every one starts to learn on an equal footing.'' 
Then, handing over her skates, he added : "My 
carrying these for you was merely a concession 
to your weakness. When women are recog- 
nized as our equals men won't patronize them 
by doing silly things for them which the women 
could so easily do for themselves." 

As Leslie balanced her fountain pen over the 
first page in her diary, the responsibilities of 
democracy lay heavily on her soul. Very care- 
fully she dated her first page, "February 
twenty-sixth," and wrote : 

"At school, to-day, Miss Pink talked on Ideals and 
our duties toward people who were uncultivated. She 
advised us to do settlement work this summer. She 
talked about — (Here Leslie searched her French dic- 
tionary) — noblesse oblige. 1 feel certain that Miss 
Pink is exceedingly undemocratic." 

"Gwen Brookhouse said, at recess, that Radcliffe 
College was not a place for ladies. I told Gwen she 
was a disgusting snob. Both the Brookhouses are 
fearfully narrow-minded." 

This communication exhausted the first two 
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pages. Leslie closed the volume with relief. 
Miss Pink's reference to noblesse oblige she had 
often heard, for that dogmatic, highminded 
lady held it before her pupils as a necessary vir- 
tue. Perhaps her attitude explained why her 
school's waiting-list was so very, very long, al- 
most as long as the line of motors that waited 
each day at one o'clock for the three hundred 
privileged maidens enrolled in her school. 

"How are you, old girl?" a masculine voice 
came through the hall. "May I come in ?" 

"Rather, Prendy." Leslie rushed to greet 
her brother, tall, broad-shouldered, well- 
dressed, cigarette in hand, who smiled at her in 
the doorway, 

"Don't mess up my hair and tie.'' The se- 
date young sophomore gave her, in return, a 
hug as affectionate as her own. "How's your 
Socialist friend?" 

"We went skating yesterday afternoon," re- 
plied Leslie, demurely. 

Prendergast considerately knocked the ashes 
from his cigarette into the fireplace. "I heard 
quite a bit about him from Fritz, this morning," 
he volunteered, admiring his red silk socks, 
quizzically, as he perched on the arm of a chair. 

"Do tell me !" Leslie was all interest. 
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"Fritz knew Evans, at Groton, but said that 
in his last year he struck a queer streak, got a 
lot of freakish notions." He paused to light 
another cigarette, while his sister reflected that 
Prendy called every one "freakish'' whose ideas 
didn't coincide with his own; "and that this 
autumn, when he came to Harvard, he took a 
room in College House, a rotten old building, 
and turned Socialist." Prendergast's voice 
could not be called sympathetic, "In fact he 
joined the Socialist Club, filled with cranks, a 
lot of Jews and rubes and boneheads gener- 
ally." 

"How idiotic of you to talk like that, 
Prendy!" Yet Leslie could not restrain a 
laugh ; she was glad Prendy and Henry Evans 
did not meet often. "I daresay those fellows 
are a great deal cleverer than you ever thought 
of being." 

"They wouldn't have to try hard," agreed her 
brother, goodnaturedly. 

"Do you know any of his other friends ?" in- 
quired Leslie, with eager curiosity. 

"Fritz says," Prendergast reverted to his 
authority, "that Evans runs round with a fierce 
little grind named Eckstein, one of those Thi 
Beta Kappa or Bust' sort of chaps. He's the 
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man the newspapers made such a howl about 
last year when he asked Lena Goldmeyer to 
dinner in the Union/' 

"Lena Goldmeyer?" Leslie's grey eyes 
were gay and inquiring. 

"Yes; one of these crazy women agitators, 
Anarchist or Socialist, I forget which." 
Prendergast threw away his cigarette end, and 
started for the door again. "I must see father 
about that tutor ; in fact, that's why I came in 
from Cambridge, this afternoon." 

The ring of a telephone interrupted them, 
and Leslie flew down stairs to answer it. 
"Mother," she called eagerly, after a brief con- 
versation, "may I go with Henry Evans to- 
night to hear Ettor speak, at Tremont Tem- 
ple ?" 

"Ettor? Ettor?" Mrs. Wyman came glid- 
ing anxiously out of her room, in the most 
charming of velvet tea-gowns. "What is it, 
dear ? Some sort of lecture ?" 

"No, that wonderful man who led the strik- 
ers, mother." Leslie was all animation. 
"He's going to address a meeting at eight 
o'clock to-night." 

"My dear, you mean that dreadful person, 
that Lawrence strike agitator? No, certainly 
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not/' Adeline Wyman spoke with a new firm- 
ness. *Tell Mr. Evans you cannot possibly 
go.'' 

"Mother says/' Leslie turned indignantly to 
the telephone, "that I can't possibly go/' In a 
moment she hung up the receiver with a bang. 

"Leslie, darling/' Danger averted, the 
mother's tones were caressing, "how could you 
think of such a wild idea ! I was reading in the 
Transcript this very minute of the awful things 
Ettor has done. And at a meeting filled with 
dirty people, you might catch every known dis- 
ease/' 

"What do you mean ?" Leslie's effervescent 
temper was rising. "They are just as good 
people, exactly, as we are/' She faced her 
mother with shining eyes. "And I'm sure 
they're perfectly clean." 

"Oh, no, dear," gasped her mother ; "they are 
dreadful, ignorant foreigners of the lowest 
class. I don't think it was quite nice of Henry 
Evans to suggest such a thing." 

"Nice of him!" The temper boiled over. 
"Of course it was nice of him. Those people 
are as good, perhaps better, than we are. I 
don't believe in class distinctions. Mother, you 
are frightfully narrow ; you're — ^you're fettered 
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by conventions." And with this terrible indict- 
ment Leslie, youthful advocate of democracy, 
fled weeping to her room. 



CHAPTER V 

A NEW PROBLEM ARISES 

Toward the end of April Boston is very 
beautiful. The freshly-raked flower-beds in 
the Public Garden reveal tiny green shoots, 
peeping out from the moist earth. Young 
leaves burst forth from the swelling maple 
buds and crocuses are born anew. The old 
Boston Common loses that dismal, grey look 
which has cloaked it during the dreary winter 
months. Tadpoles, even, against whom there 
are as yet no police regulations, make merry in 
the Frog Pond ; and children spin tops and play 
marbles on the pathways. It is the season of 
choice, when we debate on things new and un- 
tried, new clothes, new hats, new garden seeds, 
often new servants, if fate has been so unkind 
to us, and sometimes a new home for the spring 
and summer. These, and kindred topics, were 
being discussed at the Mayflower Club, on this 
particular mild spring morning. 

Three women sat talking in the bay window 
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of the drawing-room. They had touched on 
the problem of shoes, and how badly they fitted 
when bought as bargains; they had referred 
feelingly to hats — horrible shapes this year I 
They had lingered over garden seeds, and the 
difficulties with hollyhocks and iris. The sub- 
ject of servants made all three sigh with indig- 
nation; and a choice of summer homes, in 
Dublin or Nahant, provoked a very partisan 
discussion. But, just as even this material 
became, if not threadbare, at least tattered, Ger- 
aldine Kane rustled breezily into the room, and 
sank into a chair, looking less energetic and 
masterful than usual. 

"I'm exhausted," she said, with a groan. 

^How glad I am to hear you admit the fact." 
One of the three conversationalists in the 
room turned and smiled at her. "What was 
it this morning, Geraldine, Colonial Dames or 
Anti-Suffrage ?" 

"Both!" Mrs. Kane returned the smile 
generously. "Do you know, Katrina Cabot, 
I am trying to divert my mind but I can't. At 
dinner, last evening, a most awful and ridic- 
ulous thing happened. Come nearer, and I'll 
tell you about it ; but, much as it would relieve 
my feelings, I can't scream it aloud over the 
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club." The other members having vanished, 
presumably for limch, Mrs. Cabot, settling her- 
self upon an adjacent sofa, lent an attentive 
ear. 

"Now you know, Katrina," began Mrs. 
Kane composedly, "that socially I am a woman 
of resource, but I shall never give another din- 
ner party this year ; I shall close the house and 
go to North East. I always flattered myself 
that I was rather a good hostess. I have 
struggled (you know it's true because you have 
dined with me often) to collect people who get 
on decently together. Well, I had invited 
eight people, a month ahead, for last evening. 
It was to be for the Whittemores, the copper- 
king, you know. The ^yellow' journals have 
attacked him outrageously, and the poor man 
feels very badly. So Herbert and I asked the 
Updikes, Hortensia James and that clever Mr. 
Oakes who writes plays for the Doll Theatre; 
I've heard his morals are peculiar, but that's 
not my affair." 

Mrs. Kane paused for breath, beamed upon 
her audience of one, and continued, "Inci- 
dentally, I had asked the Hartley Evanses, too. 
About six o'clock, just as I — after being out 
all day long, at the Blind Baby Fair, at Ade- 
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line Wyman's lunch party, and making calls 
— ^just as I had dropped upon my bed for a 
quiet rest, feeling confident of my dinner, my 
cook and my guests, the telephone rang. 

"It was Caroline Evans. Her husband had 
come home from the office with a temperature 
of one hundred and two. The doctor said 
'tonsilitis' : and that Hartley mustn't stir from 
the house. So I was about to remark, I'm 
dreadfully sorry you can't come,' for of course 
I never dreamed she would appear without 
him, when she said, 'If you don't mind, Mrs. 
Kane, I'll bring my nephew, Henry, to fill in.' 
Well, so it had to be. The youth appeared 
young and well behaved, so I seated him quite 
far from me — of course I had to rearrange the 
whole table — ^and next to Mrs. Whittemore, 
who was of course on Herbert's right. 

"Affairs went splendidly, until the salad. 
The Evans boy was black haired, not well 
dressed, but not disgracefully dressed, and 
seemed perfectly amiable. Suddenly, some re- 
mark was made about the I. W. W. attacks on 
Whittemore — ^very discreetly of course. That 
boy's jaw tightened ; he leaned forward, toward 
Marshall Whittemore, and said, 'Are you the 
owner of those Utah Copper mines?' 
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"Mr. Whittemore nodded. Then the Evans 
boy burst out — ^and it wasn't either the sherry 
or claret, for he hadn't touched ^ drop — *Do 
you realize how you have failed in your re- 
sponsibilities ?' 

"Imagine the horrible silence that dropped 
down on the entire table. 'Are you proud to 
feel/ the boy rushed on, 'that your millions are 
wrung from the blood and sweat of starving 
men and women ?' His face was pale and there 
was an intense look in his black eyes. I caught 
poor Caroline's eye ; she looked ready to faint. 
Mr. Whittemore replied, with dignity, that he 
thought Mr. Evans was laboring under a mis- 
apprehension; later he would discuss the mat- 
ter gladly, but not at the table. 

"'And why not at the' table?' the fanatical 
young man thundered. 'Here you sit in lux- 
ury ; they live like beasts, in squalor and misery* 
Why don't you pay them a living wage ? Why 
are you so tyrannical and avaricious that you 
enslave hundreds of your fellow human be- 
ings?' By that time he had risen from his 
chair, and was gesticulating as he shouted. 

"At this point poor Mrs. Whittemore broke 
down and sobbed. Herbert jumped up, stalked 
over, and grabbed the boy by the collar, march- 
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ing him out of the room. But you can imagine 
— the remainder of the evening." 

Mrs. Kane's face looked more flushed than 
ever as she finished this tale. Le^aning back 
she shook her head sadly. "Fm not often up- 
set, Katrina, but I shall never forget last night. 
The boy is a wild Socialist. As I remember, 
now, Adeline Wyman talked about him in 
rather a disturbed manner, at lunch; she dis- 
likes his friendship with her youngest girl. I 
should think she might." Rising abruptly, 
Mrs. Kane reached for her gloves. 

"How is her oldest girl, now?" inquired 
Katrina Cabot, with interest. "Hortensia told 
me, at the Thursday Club, that she was still 
in bed." 

"My dear, she is simply infatuated with her 
trained nurse. I hear she refuses to move 
without her. I tried to warn Adeline Wyman 
that since Allison was not a success socially, 
she must occupy her with something. After 
they come out girls take up charities or Span- 
ish lessons or else they rush off to Europe. 
That Wyman girl was bored to death, so she 
has devoted herself to this nurse." 

Waving her hand in farewell, Geraldine 
Kane made for the door. "Good-bye," she 
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called; "I must console myself by trying to 
run other people's affairs, management of my 
own not being particularly successful." 

Mrs. Cabot sank back on the sofa for a quiet 
laugh and then buried her enthusiasm in the 
pages of the last Literary Digest. Meanwhile^ 
Geraldine Kane, hailing a cab, rolled home- 
ward in peace. Gossip on the subject of Alli- 
son's growing infatuation for her trained nurse 
had been widely spread that week. For a 
casual word dropped at a bridge party becomes 
a bantering sentence at a tea and, lengthened 
into a paragraph, with dramatic touches, it be- 
comes an excellent story, a sauce piquante for 
any dinner. 

Stripped of all embellishments, however, 
there was truth in the growing rumor about 
Allison Wyman. Miss Bruce, reliable, self- 
contained, tactfully subservient, as becomes a 
salaried attendant, had made herself indispen- 
sable to the fragile, world-weary girl. And 
Allison, who had withered and shrunk within 
herself, under the fierce, competitive strain of 
debutante social life, revived and blossomed 
anew. Miss Bruce waited upon her, tempted 
her appetite with a multitude of delicacies, 
drove with her, shopped with her, gave the girl. 
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in short, all the benefits which increase a pa- 
tient's sense of dependence. And, if a gleam 
of self-seeking ever flashed in Miss Bruce's 
keen eyes, Allison saw it not. Neither did her 
mother, rejoicing in Allison's revived interest 
in life, look deeper into its source. George 
Wyman alone was the first to realize the 
truth. 

One evening, the particular day in fact when 
Mrs. Kane had poured forth a lamentation at 
the Mayflower Club, George and Adeline Wy- 
man were sitting in the library, after dinner. 
Miss Bruce, who had formerly taken her meals 
with the family, had yielded to Allison's impor- 
tunities and now dined upstairs with her 
charge. Leslie, who had become, of late, ex- 
ceedingly industrious, was curled up on the 
sofa, studying Virgil. 

"Adeline," George Wyman lowered the 
Transcript, and looked questioningly at his 
wife, "don't you think this trained nurse racket 
has gone far enough?" 

"Far enough?" His wife dropped her em- 
broidery scissors, and looked at him anxiously. 
What do you mean, dear?" 

Allison is getting too dependent on her. 
She can't have a prop all her life. That woman 
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has been here nearly ten weeks and I think it's 
about time to discharge her." 

'"Why, George/' Adeline Wyman replied 
nervously, "don't you see how much better the 
child is ? Doctor Forrest says — " 

"That's just it," her husband broke in upon 
her, with irritation ; "she is now perfectly well, 
but she apparently can't move without Miss 
Bruce's assistance. Does she see any of her 
girl friends? Does she see any of the boys? 
Does she, in fact," George Wyman's tone was 
commanding, "see any one but this very self- 
effacing person, who unfortunately, like many 
of her profession, appears to have a shrewd 
eye to the main chance ?" 

"Most of Allison's friends are away, just 
now." The mother's tone was pleading. 

"I think" — Leslie's voice fell as a shock upon 
the parental ears; she had dropped her trans- 
lation, and was sitting erect on the sofa — "that 
Miss Bruce is splendid for Allison. She is 
clever and she reads to her a lot. They read 
aloud books of travel It's awfully funny to 
see Allison interested in anything serious." 
Sisterly contempt was in her tone. "She 
never read a book, outside of the school pre- 
scribed reading, in her life." PROPERTY 
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"Not a student like you," broke in her father 
teasingly. 'When do you take those wonder- 
ful Radcliffe examinations?" he continued. 
"How many maidens is Miss Pink going to 
sacrifice on the altar of learning?" 

"Six!" Leslie giggled. "Sue Amory, 
Agatha May, the Brookhouses, and Constance 
Berkeley. Constance is rather stupid ; and yes- 
terday Miss Pink told her she expected her to 
fail in everything." 

"What does Miss Pink say about you?" 
Mr. Wyman's tone was still bantering. He 
felt it advisable not to continue a discussion of 
the trained nurse problem. 

"She says I can take both Latin exams" — 
this with evident pride. "But I shall have to 
work like everything. Elementary Latin 
comes five weeks from Monday." In a burst 
of exultation at the thought of the intellectual 
struggle ahead, Leslie seized a convenient pil- 
low and flung it upon the floor. 

"Oh, my dear child," Mrs. Wyman, folding 
her work, had risen to wind the mantel clock, 
a semi-weekly pastime, "you are so hoydenish, 
for seventeen. That reminds me, Leslie, I re- 
ceived a letter from Miss Pink, to-day, about 
the tenth class, which she hopes you will join 
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next fall. The studies sound most interest- 

No studies were ever of great interest to 
Adeline Wyman, yet she held the curriculum 
of Miss Pink's school in admiration. 

French literature/ " she went on reflectively, 

Johnson and his Familiars/ Who on earth 
were they, George? And 'Ethics/ and a spe- 
cially fine course in Greek Art." 

"Remarkable variety," commented the fa- 
ther of the family, dryly. "That makes an- 
other three hundred a year, doesn't it ?" 

"Ethics is fifty dollars extra," corrected Mrs. 
Wyman gently ; "but Leslie really mustn't miss 
it." She began, rather pointedly, to turn out 
the lights. 

"Strange," remarked her husband, after an 
aflFectionate good-night to Leslie, as he started 
for bed, bearing with him the Transcript, "that 
'Ethics' come last of all at that school, and as 
an extra !" 

So Leslie gathered up her lesson-books, Mrs. 
Wyman gathered up her embroidery and, 
within an hour, the home of the Wymans was 
tranquil for the night. 



CHAPTER VI 

A LAST DAY AND A NEW FRIEND 

The last day of Miss Pink's School was 
over. There had been a French play which 
had produced much merriment, and to which 
all mothers of the Senior Class had been in- 
vited. Afterwards Miss Pink had gracefully 
presented each graduating pupil with a flexible, 
limp-leather volume of German verse. At the 
close of the exercises, after the long "Amen*' 
of the school-hymn, Leslie, too proud to shed 
shallow tears on Miss Pink's grey satin gown, 
as did several impressionable maidens, yet 
deeply stirred by the finality of it all, made her 
way through the crowds of girls, mothers and 
teachers, escaping by a side door as rapidly 
as possible. 

"How the Brookhouses will weep!" she 

thought, wickedly, as she strode along Beacon 

Street. "And then how the/11 both tear down 

to the dining-hall, and devour at least three 

helps of ice-cream apiece !" For a girl of sev- 
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enteen Leslie Wyman^s mood was sadly cyn- 
ical. The shutters were drawn, in many a 
house as she passed, although the tiny grass 
plots were at their best, and many beds of 
tulips and pansies blossomed unseen, save by 
the passer-by and the ubiquitous choreman. 

In her spotless white serge suit and soft 
Panama, with its touch of black velvet, Leslie 
seemed in herself a prophecy of summer. 
Since Easter she had struggled to put up her 
hair and, coiled neatly on top of her head, the 
heavy auburn locks showed less inclination to 
straggle beneath her hat. Young she may 
have lookied, but she felt in tune with the depths 
and sorrows of the universe. Life seemed as 
impenetrable as the barred and bolted homes 
she was passing. Leslie, being an optimist, 
rarely dealt in futures. To-day she could think 
of little else. Turning down a cross-street she 
entered Commonwealth Avenue. The warmth 
of the sunlight seemed to heal her mental de- 
pression in a marvellous way. For a moment 
she seated herself on one of the benches and in 
the radiancy of the high noon last days at 
* school and dangerous sentiment passed dream- 
ily into the background of her mind. 
There were few people strolling along the 
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gravel path between the trees, but finally one 
figure drew near, whom Leslie recognized: it 
was Hortensia James. 

"Why, Leslie Wyman!'* The older woman 
9poke cheerfully, if a little shyly, for the 
younger generation was mysterious to her. 
"How do you happen to be in town ? I thought 
your mother said you had all moved down to 
Cohasset, for the summer." 

"We have.'' Leslie was equally shy. "But 
this is the last day at school." 

"Well, what are you doing out here ?" Miss 
Hortensia spoke with greater assurance. 
"Don't you have cake and ice-cream on such 
a festive occasion? That was on the pro- 
gramme when I went to school, not so many 
years ago." 

The mention of these delicacies recalled Les- 
lie's sense of depression. This time it was cer- 
tainly physical as well as mental. Her break- 
fast in Cohasset had been at seven. "I didn't 
stay," she said in subdued tones; "there was 
such a mob — I — I don't care for 'last days.' " 

Something in her casual manner made Hor- 
tensia quickly cognizant of a deeper feeling, 
and because expression was easier for her than 
for the girl at her side she put her hand gently 
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on Leslie's arm. "I wish/' she said, earnestly, 
''that you would come home and lunch with 
me. I stay in town late; often I am quite 
lonely. It would cheer me up. Won't you?" 

"Thanks, awfully !" Leslie was pleased, yet 
reluctant. Her mother's friends she had 
generally regarded as persons to whom one 
must be very polite; but she always avoided 
them as much as possible. For the first time 
Miss Hortensia appeared different. So she ac- 
cepted the invitation and they walked on to- 
gether. 

No one could be long in the company of Miss 
Hortensia without sensing, as it were, her 
warm, human qualities. So, influenced by 
these and soothed further by a delicious meal 
of broiled chicken and strawberry shortcake, 
Leslie dropped much of her reserve. Watch- 
ing her quietly. Miss Hortensia marvelled at 
the difference between this girl and her mbther. 
As Leslie rose from the table she made a fran- 
tic search for her handkerchief and finally suc- 
ceeded in pulling out of her coat pocket, besides 
that desirable object, two crumpled pamphlets, 
which fell to the floor. 

"Oh, dear!" The girl looked dismayed; "I 
forgot all about the tracts." 
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"Tracts?" queried Miss Hortensia, in some 
perplexity. 

"Yes/' answered Leslie, brightly. "A boy 
I know sent them to me to read and I quite for- 
got to return them." 

"Are they about missions?" inquired Miss 
Hortensia with a smile, as they started up- 
stairs. 

"Oh, no. They're on Socialism." The girl 
glanced, in some confusion, at Miss Hortensia. 
To her own mother that single word "Social- 
ism" was a signal for futile, incoherent pro- 
testations. Leslie had decided, with the wis- 
dom of seventeen, that most older women felt 
that way. To her amazement Miss Hortensia 
nodded, with sympathetic comprehension. 

"How interesting!" She drew the girl to 
the old-fashioned sofa by the open window, 
where fragrant, warm breezes stole in upon 
them. "I have read quite a good many books 
on it, myself. May I see the tracts?" For 
Hortensia, in her endeavor to be thoroughly 
modern, had emancipated herself by much ad- 
vanced literature. But, despite broadening 
doses of Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw, she had 
remained very virginal and sweet; and in the 
depths of her would-be modern soul she se- 
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cretly preferred romance to facts. She smiled 
affectionately at her young companion, then 
studied the titles of the pamphlets. 

''The Greed of the Capitalist/' she read 
aloud ; ''ProHt-Sharing Denounced. They look 
pretty formidable to me, Leslie. Can you un- 
derstand them ?'* 

"I do try hard," replied Leslie, in all serious- 
ness. *'Henry is awfully nice about explaining 
the difficult parts. He sent me another on The 
Dissolution of the Family. It was terribly 
funny — all about having your babies brought 
up by the state." 

"Does your mother read them, too?" Miss 
Hortensia sternly controlled a desire to laugh. 

"Goodness, no! She says it's all nonsense, 
and that what isn't nonsense is improper." 
Leslie spoke with perfect candor. She was be- 
ginning to feel great confidence in this new 
friend, who, although so very old — forty, to 
Leslie, was far beyond the pale — appeared so 
exceedingly kind. "But father says there is 
a good deal in these tracts and he always wants 
to read them first." 

Hortensia, who had known George Wyman 
from the days when in baby carriages they had 
rolled down Chestnut Street side by side, blessed 
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him from the depths of her heart for such 
wisdom. "Have you become a Socialist ?'^ she 
asked, seriously. It was necessary to tread 
softly. For the child was evidently sensitive 
to a degree, although such a young individual- 
ist. 

"I can^t join the party," Leslie spoke with 
conscientiousness, "while I live on inherited 
money. Until I support myself I couldn't say 
I was a Socialist, and live up to my princi- 
ples." She was tremendously earnest, and 
very simple. "Henry Evans, of course, says 
that doesn't matter. He lives at college, on an 
allowance from home." 

"I think you are right, Leslie." Miss Hor- 
tensia nodded. "I should take the same posi- 
tion." Then an idea came to her. "Is your 
'Henry Evans' a young man with black hair 
and black eyes ?" 

"Yes." The girl's response was frank and 
quite without self-consciousness. "Do you 
know him?" 

"I met him once," Miss Hortensia spoke with 
caution, "at a dinner party." 

"Was it the dinner where Henry told that 
dreadful copper magnate just what he thought 
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of him? Wasn't that splendid?" Leslie was 
all eager interest. 

Miss Hortensia bit her lip. Her training 
in good breeding now conquered her sympa- 
thies. There were lengths to which she could 
not go. "I think Mr. Evans was mistaken, 
Leslie/' she said, dryly. "One hasn't the right 
to — ^to attack another person unless one has 
proofs. And then," watching the girl's face 
she hurried on, "it was not quite courteous to 
Mrs. Kane or to the poor man's wife." 

Leslie flushed. "I think Henry must have 
had plenty of proofs," she declared, confidently, 
"but why wasn't it courteous ?" 

"To make such remarks to a fellow guest 
was distinctly rude to the Kanes," went on 
Miss Hortensia, with quiet emphasis. "But it 
was even cruel to Mr. Whittemore's wife. She 
felt terribly about the affair." 

"I can understand," Leslie said, slowly. "I 
have often wondered how I should feel if I 
heard — such things about father." 

Miss Hortensia stared at her. "Your fa- 
ther ! Why, my dear child, your father is one 
of the finest — " 

"Oh, I know," Leslie broke in, quickly; "of 
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course I think he is perfect. But you see/' 
and the girl spoke very soberly, "he does be- 
long to. the capitalist class ; he admits it him- 
self. And if capitalists are what Henry says 
they are, my father — *' She stopped abruptly. 
It was as if she had revealed more of her inner 
thoughts than she had intended. "You know, 
Miss Hortensia, I want to go to college — ^that 
is if I can pass the examinations. I want to 
go to Radcliffe/' 

"Radcliffe?'' echoed Miss Hortensia, uncer- 
tainly. 

"Yes," continued Leslie, steadily. "I must 
get to know people of all classes. Henry says 
a college education gives one the essence of 
democracy ; and that certainly can't be said for 
Miss Pink's School. Father is willing to have 
me try it for a year, if I live at home. Mother, 
of course, doesn't approve ; but won't it be won- 
derful?" The girl's eyes shone. "I shall 
really meet girls who are going to do something 
worth while witK their lives. Do you like to 
belong to what is termed *the privileged class,' 
Miss Hortensia ? I hate it !" 

There was a moisture in the older woman's 
eyes as she clasped Leslie's hand. It all re- 
minded her of her own youth, now vanished so 
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sedately, so quietly, which had left her so hope- 
lessly involved with that intangible thing called 
Society, worth so much and again worth so im- 
measurably little. Her own yearnings for 
equality of thought and feeling with men and 
women outside her limited circle she had been 
forced to satisfy by generous subscriptions to 
settlement-houses, and by the joining of chari*- 
table boards. For women of her generation 
there had been no other outlet. This child 
would find a deeper, richer fulfilment for 
youth's dreams than it had ever been her fate 
to discover. 

Both were silent, for the moment. But it 
was not given the girl to see within her com- 
panion's soul. The deep-toned clock in the hall 
pealed the hour in musical cadence. Leslie 
roused herself with a start. 

"I must go!" she exclaimed. "There is a 
train to Cohasset at four, and I have so much 
work to do in these next weeks. Thank you. 
Miss Hortensia. I have had such a nice time 
with you. Some day — " she hesitated, and 
then spoke with a rush, "won't you let me come 
and see you again?" 

"Of course," cried the older woman, impul- 
sively. "We are friends, Leslie; I shall want 
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to hear all about the examinations and your 
plans for Radcliffe/' 

"Good-bye/* Leslie Wyman wrung Miss 
Hortensia's hand, and then fled from the room. 
Hortensia, looking down from the window, 
watched her speed across the street and scram- 
ble into a car at the further corner. Absently 
Miss Hortensia wandered over to her Sheraton 
desk, and touched the ever accumulating pile 
of charitable pamphlets. She gave a little sigh, 
while a smile — rather a sad smile — touched her 
lips. "To think,'' she murmured aloud, "the 
mother of that child is Adeline Wyman/' 



CHAPTER VII 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 

Fully a generation before Leslie, Allison 
and Prendergast Wyman were born, the Wy- 
mans had built their summer home in Cohasset. 
Originally it had been a simple farm. Of re- 
cent years, thanks to skilful additions made by 
enterprising architects of verandas, bathrooms 
and a music-room, it loomed massively and 
ostentatiously from the hill-top, so that the 
heading, "The Farm," engraved in vivid green 
lettering on Adeline W)mian's Cohasset note- 
paper, appeared a trifle unsuitable for such a 
mansion. 

Spacious as 'The Farm" had now become, 
generous as were its rooms, it was, during this 
particular summer, all too small to contain the 
W3mian family on the usual terms of friendly, 
affectionate comradeship. Allison, despite the 
bitter opposition of her father and the tearful 
pleadings of her mother, had insisted on estab- 
lishing Miss Bruce in Cohasset for five weeks 
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as a member of the family. Opportunities for 
friction were therefore omnipresent, so that 
when the resourceful nurse, outwardly as def- 
erential as before, yet demonstrating, whenever 
advisable for the complete subjection of Alli- 
son's parents, that she held their eldest daugh- 
ter in the hollow of her hand, murmured that 
her patient needed mountain, air, the infuriated, 
if helpless, father paid all expenses without a 
protest 

Undoubtedly it was a relief to have Miss 
Bruce depart. Prendergast, who had been 
camping during the early part of the summer, 
now returned and began to fill the house with 
lively college friends. Yet to Leslie this sub- 
sequent gaiety was as a thing apart. Regard- 
less of her mother's poorly concealed irritation 
and her brother's open ridicule, she was spend- 
ing the summer, unaided by a tutor, in making 
up conditions in Geometry and Ancient His- 
tory, so that she might enter Radcliflfe in the 
early autumn. 

"Why you want to go to college, old girl, is 
beyond me!" Prendergast, having break- 
fasted late, lounged out on to the veranda. 
Leslie, deeply engrossed in Theorem twenty- 
one, glanced up and smiled wearily. 
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"Try and say something more original, 
Prendy," she retorted, lightly. ^That same old 
cry is beginning to bore me." 

"Well, it will more than bore me," snapped 
her brother, brushing a speck of dust from his 
fresh white flannels, "to see you running loose 
around Harvard Square. Why, there isn't a 
girl at Radcliffe who doesn't look like a freak.'' 
He leaned over the table and surveyed her 
drawing contemptuously. "You'll never pass 
the exams if you refuse to have a tutor." 

"I'm not as dull as you," flashed his sister, 
jamming a stray hairpin into her copper-col- 
ored hair with vigor. "Clear out, and leave 
me alone ! I have work to do, even if you and 
your lazy friends can loaf all day." At this 
outburst Prendergast, disdaining a reply, 
bounded over the convenient rail and sprinted 
down the lawn, while Leslie with a sigh re- 
turned to her labors. 

Sad to say, this little interview was typical 
of many with her brother in the course of the 
summer, and relations with her mother had 
become even more strained. For poor conven- 
tional Adeline W3mian, although she bemoaned 
Allison's infatuation for her nurse, failed com- 
pletely to search for its cause, as did her astute 
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husband. "Lack of occupation/' he had grimly 
asserted. Still, to Adeline's mind, which grew 
and developed in the shallows, Allison was more 
to be praised than Leslie. For at least Allison 
had "come out." Alas ! Leslie flatly refused to 
entertain the prospect for a moment. 

"Leslie, dear." 

Again the girl glanced impatiently up from 
her work. "Yes, mother." 

Mrs. Wyman, in an embroidered lavender 
linen stepped out on to the veranda, carrying 
a gardening basket piled high with blossoms 
on her arm. "Won't you put these in water, 
dear?" 

"I am awfully busy, mother." The daugh- 
ter's tone was mingled apology and defiance. 
It was not the first time her mother had inter- 
rupted her that morning. 

The mother's evasive pale eyes wandered to 
the geometry drawing. "I always notice, dear, 
that you are very busy whenever I ask you to 
do some trifling thing about the house." Her 
deprecatory voice grew petulant. "Arranging 
flowers is a small request. Even if your time 
is so — ^precious." 

"Oh, I'll do it." Leslie spoke with small 
grace. "Only I wish you had spoken of it be- 
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fore breakfast. I'm just in the middle of a 
problem." She spoke in jerks; and dropping 
her compass she seized the basket. 

"Even if you are going to Radcliffe, darling*' 
— the last term of endearment hardly matched 
the tone in which it was uttered — "you ought 
not to neglect your home duties." 

"Duties !" Leslie's lips were pressed tightly 
together ; she snapped the word from between 
them and then departed, basket in hand. The 
flowers were arranged without, perhaps, true 
artistic taste, and the student retired again to 
her Euclid. 

Her father alone gave her college plan a mod- 
ified approval. "At least," he had once re- 
marked, a little sardonically, "it won't be as 
expensive to amuse you at Radcliffe as it is to 
amuse Allison and her nurse. And I shan't 
oppose it, if you don't make yourself conspicu- 
ous with this Socialist friend. A man can 
make a bigger fool of himself than a girl, with- 
out causing unkind criticism." 

So Leslie toiled unaided at her self-appointed 
tasks, steady of purpose. If her family seemed 
unsympathetic, and even antagonistic, to many 
of her new ideals, Henry's weekly letters were 
a consolation to her. True to his intentions, 
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he had gone to England, and he wrote glowing 
accounts of the Fabian School, its stimulating 
lectures and the even more stimulating pupils. 
So, in days of deepest discouragement, when 
there were too many vases of flowers or too 
many unkind jeers from Prendergast, Leslie, 
in her young egotism, felt that her struggle for 
a liberal education must end in ultimate reward. 
Indeed, the girl's thoughts this summer were 
wholly upon herself. Desires for expansion, 
self-assertion, and self-realization, which come 
to all of the younger generation, in greater or 
lesser degree, had laid strong hands upon her. 

Henry gave various accounts of his new 
friends and fellow-students at the Fabian 
School. "Hester Higgs," he had written in his 
last letter, "is an imusual girl. She is a veg- 
etarian, she believes in militancy, in the aboli- 
tion of family life, and in the resort to force 
for the establishment of the Socialist State. 
We take long walks together every evening. 
Her father is an ironmonger, and Hester is 
above petty New England conventions.'' 

The shot told. And the words "New Eng- 
land conventions" filled Leslie's increasingly 
modern and emancipated soul with disgust. 
She resolved to show Henry that she was quite 
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as free as was Miss Higgs to take evening 
walks with him. But the phrase atone troubled 
the girl. Henry could walk all the evening, 
and every evening, with Hester Higgs, for all 
Leslie cared about him. 

Invitations to visit Agatha May and the 
Brookhouses she promptly declined. Thus an- 
other source of grief was aroused in her moth- 
er's heart. 

"You are losing all your old friends,'' she 
said sharply, one afternoon, when a telephone 
call from Manchester had requested Leslie's 
company at the Ambrys' for the following Sun- 
day, and Leslie had briefly refused to go. "I 
feel sure Sue Amory will be much disap- 
pointed." 

"Of course I can't go, mother," insisted Les- 
lie, with irritation. "My history examination 
comes the second week in September. Sue's 
house-parties are awfully dull. She asks three 
boys who like her, and two other girls whom the 
boys don't like. And in that way Sue gives 
herself a good time, but it's dull for the other 
girls." 

"If you had only gone to the dancing-class," 
persisted Mrs. W)mian, very reproachfully, 
"you might enjoy the boys more." Leslie did 
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not reply, so the mother, thinking that she had 
secured an advantage, immediately followed it 
up. 

"I only want your own good, Leslie. You 
have got a few silly ideas into your head, about 
matters which only very clever men understand. 
Now, if you would only go back to Miss Pink's 
tenth class, instead of studying at Radcliffe a 
lot of impossible subjects !'* The mother 
paused for reflection. The daughter stood 
nonchalantly stirring a glass of iced tea, as she 
gazed through the window over the sloping, 
green lawn, to the ocean. "You don't realize, 
dearest,'' the plaintive voice hurried on, "it isn't 
quite proper for you to be so — so advanced. 
Then, perhaps, next spring we could go abroad 
for a few months, and I could buy your com- 
ing-out gowns in Paris." She stepped forward 
and put a beguiling hand on the girl's shoulder. 

Leslie pulled away and turned on her mother, 
her face tense and flushed. "It's useless to 
talk to me like that. I can't make you under- 
stand. I don't want to be proper. I've been 
proper, as you call it, all my life. You brought 
Allison up to be proper, and 'come out.' Now 
look at her! What is she going to do with 
her life? Nothing. What do you want me to 
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do after I have come out? Nothing. You 
think the only things worth while are dinners 
and dances and teas." The girFs emotion grew 
as she swept on, flinging all her personal con- 
victions into this torrent of words. "I cannot 
live in such an atmosphere. I must suffer and 
rejoice with real men and women; I want to 
be their comrade, in all kinds of work." There 
was a note of exaltation in the girl's voice; in 
her youth and idealism she was reaching the 
fanatical heights attained by martyr spirits, 
and the mother, aghast, shrank before her. 

"Leslie!" Mr. Wyman stood in the door- 
way. He had heard the girl's violent outburst ; 
he had seen his wife bend before it, quivering 
and afraid. 

Suddenly rendered self-conscious by her fa- 
ther's voice and a swift emotional reaction, 
Leslie dropped into a chair and shook with 
sobs, while her mother, pale, dazed, made an 
imcertain gesture of appeal to her husband. 
To her the situation was incomprehensible; it 
terrified her. Whenever Allison had wished 
for anything, even for the solacing companion- 
ship of her devoted nurse, she had obtained it 
by timidly making a request, and then weeping 
quietly but persistently until the desire had been 
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fulfilled. But this irrational outpouring, this 
vehemence, on the part of her youngest daugh- 
ter, alarmed her. 

"My dear little girl.'' Tenderly the father 
stooped over Leslie, who crouched weeping 
heartrendingly in the arm-chair by the table. 
"You mustn't get so overwrought. I'm afraid 
you have been working too hard." He put a 
sustaining arm about the girl, and she wept 
frantic, choking tears on his broad shoulder. 
"You can go to Radcliflfe, dear, if you wish. 
Your mother only wants to have you happy. 
But you mustn't think, Leslie, dear," and Mr. 
Wyman caressed the beautiful hair, gently, 
"that the only men and women who 'live and 
suffer' are those outside your own circle. Your 
mother and I, for instance, sometimes suffer 
more than you will perhaps ever understand." 
He glanced sadly up at his wife; but Adeline 
Wyman uncertainly, weakly had turned toward 
the stairway. "You can be just as much of a 
'comrade' with Prendergast as you can with 
your Socialist friend. Don't you think, dear- 
est, that this summer you have been a little — 
selfish? Once you and I held a little council 
together, and we decided, if you remember, that 
when you became a self-supporting working 
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woman" — luckily the girl could not see the ex- 
pression in her father's grey eyes, as he pictured 
his cherished youngest child earning her daily 
bread — "you could practise some of your So- 
cialist precepts, in moderation. But, at pres- 
ent, it would seem — inconsistent." 

"Yes," murmured Leslie, brokenly, snug- 
gling closer to her father. 

"But don't you think you could try, since 
Allison is so absorbed in Miss Bruce, to be a 
little more of a comfort to your mother? 
Couldn't you change your dress, at dinner- 
time ? I never could see why good clothes and 
Socialism were so far apart. Won't you be a 
little more domestic?" 

"I'm so sorry," sobbed the culprit; "I think 
I'm rather tired. I'll try harder, father, to do 
better. And I have worried so about my geom- 
etry, but I hate to have you get me a tutor. 
You have enough expenses." 

"You shall have a tutor for the rest of the 
summer." The father spoke with decision. 
"I can't have you break down. One nurse in 
the family is quite enough." 

"You are very good to me." Leslie broke 
forth into fresh tears, while Mr. W)mian sat 
and soothed her, pondering as he did so over 
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the vagaries of women, his wife, whom he 
never quite understood, despite their years of 
married life, then Allison, and now this young- 
est girl. Still, his masculine bewilderment con- 
tained warm human sympathy. And when 
Leslie, penitent and tear-stained, ascended to 
her room, where she spent an hour in salutary 
reflection, she felt that she had never loved her 
father so much. 

She did not know that in the bedroom across 
the hall her mother sat at the window, from 
which could be seen all the glories of the Au- 
gust sunset. Adeline's eyes were also dimmed 
by tears, and if they sprang from the shallows, 
instead of from the depths, as did Leslie's, they 
were equally sincere. 

Why did George always succeed with the 
children, when she only antagonised them? 
Why, she thought miserably, was she such a 
failure as a mother ? 



CHAPTER VIII 

HERBERT MAKES A DISCOVERY 

"My dear Herbert/' Mrs. Kane shook her 
head emphatically. "Of course it's quite im- 
possible. What are the Harvard Overseers 

for r 

"They can't stop this/' retorted her son with 
a smile, as he closed the copy of Vanity Fair 
which he had been reading. "The Socialist 
Club has hired Patterson Hall for this woman 
to speak in. The whole affair is entirely out- 
side of college. Lord knows I jolly well wish 
it could be stopped." 

"But this Elvira Wimbleton is an immoral 
woman/' protested his mother vigorously. 
"She's had at least three husbands : and I dare- 
say she expects to acquire a new one on this 
trip to Cambridge." Mrs. Kane was on her 
way as usual to a luncheon festivity. But her 
only son's midweek visits were events, and she 
gladly stopped to chat with him in the dim 
Beacon Street library. "What does she call 
herself, Herbert, a — sl Feminist?" 
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Her twenty-year-old son, with her own 
shrewd eyes and generous mouth, attempted, 
and unsuccessfully, a world-weary, cynical 
smile. "Something of the sort," he replied, 
with a little yawn, "and she's probably well 
qualified to talk on 'Trial Marriages/ Tell 
me, mother, are you going to the Pauncef ord 
ball to-night? I must say the way we college 
men have invitations to balls thrown at us by 
perfect strangers is most surprising. Prendy 
Wyman told me last night that he had been 
asked to dine with three different families, and 
he swore that until he adorned the dinners in 
question he had never met any of the people 
before r 

"Of course ! Do I ever miss a ball ?*' Ger- 
aldine Kane turned to the colonial mirror, be- 
hind the library door, and adjusted her lace 
veil. "The Pauncef ords are new ; they splurge 
fearfully and it will be most amusing." 

"Of course, if it amuses you and Dad," the 
young man made a gesture of sophisticated con- 
tempt. "Oceans of champagne, incessant, 
braying New York music, hideous, extravagant 
decorations, and a mob of spoiled girls!" He 
felt consciously at his olive-green tie and then 
dropped back into the arm-chair. 
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"Really, Herbert, no girl could be more spoilt 
than you have become. You need some of your 
mother's joie de vivre. Or rather, first of all, 
you need a shaking." Both laughed heartily. 
Mrs. Kane, indulging in the pleasure of frank- 
ness in her home, considerately granted the 
same to her husband and son. Perhaps for 
that reason both were devoted to her. "If you 
didn't spend all your time rushing the belles — " 

" Tis safer so." The young man looked 
very knowing. "I don't want my engagement 
annoimced to one of these Boston girls who 
can only talk of the latest and cheapest musical 
show, who gossip for eternities about their 
friends' love affairs or make flippant remarks 
about eugenics. When I want intelligent con- 
versation I go to my mother." 

Mrs. Kane stooped and gave her son a warm 
embrace. "You're a dear boy," she said, af- 
fectionately. "I should much rather talk to 
you than to go to this stupid luncheon party; 
Mrs. George W)mian is giving it and she will 
spend all her time moaning about her children." 

"How is Allison ?" asked the young man, in- 
differently. "Is she still fascinated with her 
trained nurse ?" 

"The last I heard," his mother replied, as 
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she moved briskly toward the door, "Allison 
and the nurse had gone to Poland Spring. The 
household moves more calmly when the nurse 
is out of it. So she and Allison travel about 
and George W)mian pays the bills. Did you 
know that the youngest girl, Leslie, was a 
Freshman at Radcliffe?" 

"Not really?" The Harvard Senior's tone 
was unbelieving. 

"Indeed she is, and absorbed in it, so Adeline 
tells me." Mrs. Kane's voice floated in from 
the hall. "Do turn up at the Pauncefords', if 
you can." 

Left to himself, Herbert Kane soon slipped 
Vanity Fair into his pocket. He was a sociable 
soul: and the idea of lunching alone in town 
was not to be considered. So he departed from 
the house, fifteen minutes after his mother, and 
journeyed back to Cambridge. Among one of 
Herbert's many cultivated poses this year 
was that of absent-mindedness. But it was 
with sincere annoyance that on reaching Har- 
vard Square he suddenly recollected a two- 
thirty lecture. So, there being no time to drop 
in at his club, he dropped into Macy's, instead, 
for a fragmentary repast. 

Now Macy's, in Harvard Square, combines 
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a soda-fountain and a lunch counter, at which 
two patient, dreary women serve "home made" 
tgg sandwiches, pies and doughnuts; and all 
such delicacies are eaten standing, which makes 
their prices en joy ably low. A young girl stood 
at the further end of the lunch counter. Her- 
bert, in one swift, investigatory glance, decided, 
with the superciliousness of his present mood, 
that she wasn't much to look at. In his usual 
mellow Anglicized accents, he ordered his 
lunch. The girl turned sharply about, and, 
with a start of surprise, Herbert recognized 
Leslie W)mian. 

His bow, if civil, could not have been called 
a cordial demonstration. 

"May I ask,*' he said coldly, "just what you 
are doing in a Harvard Square 'eating joint' ?" 

Leslie Wyman smiled engagingly, and se- 
renely at the young man. "Our occupations 
are similar,*' she said sweetly, waving a de- 
pleted egg sandwich in her hand. 

"I heard you were at Radcliffe," Herbert 
said, hastily. "Do you have lunch here often ?" 
Profound condescension dominated his tone. 

"Once or twice each week." Leslie appeared 
shamefully oblivious of the young man's at- 
tempt to snub her. "I get tired of the Rad- 
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cliffe lunch-room. Oh, dear, I've only twelve 
minutes more/' She besought one of the least 
lethargic of the two women for lemon pie. 

"The gentleman has just taken the l?Lst 
piece,'' the purveyor of "home-made" dainties 
informed her. 

Herbert felt his cheeks crimson. The situa- 
tion was getting beyond him. To meet Leslie 
Wyman, or any other "nice girl" calmly eating 
tgg sandwiches in a spot sacred, by convention, 
to the Harvard student, had shocked his over- 
cultivated sensibilities. Yet unpardonable as 
appeared this social crime to him, Herbert could 
think of no way to make it equally apparent 
to Leslie Wyman. 

"Does Prendergast limch here with you 
often ?" he finally inquired. 

Prendergast !" Leslie laughed heartily. 
Indeed he doesn't. Why he refuses to speak 
to me in the Square. He says that it's bad 
enough to have his sister go to Radcliffe with- 
out having to meet her every day. Yesterday 
I dropped in at the 'Coop' about four o'clock 
before going back to town. There are won- 
derful things to buy there. I got a new note- 
book, you know — ^" 
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Herbert nodded in reluctant comprehension. 
"Yes," he said, stiffly. 

" — In came Prendy, with two other boys. 
Naturally I said, 'Hullo, Prendy,' just as clearly 
and distinctly as possible. Well, he was furi- 



ous." 



Herbert Kane eyed his companion at this, 
to him, most unconventional meal, with increas- 
ing bewilderment. He had not seen her for 
over a year. He recalled her as shy, untidy, 
and, on the few occasions when he had made 
calls on her sister Allison, most self-effacing. 
Here she stood beside him, perfectly at her 
ease, wearing a tailor-made suit, with a mauve 
tie and a feather of the same tint on her trig 
little hat. Her formerly disordered hair was 
neatly coiled in a knot at her neck. 

Leslie carefully demolished the last crumb 
of pie-crust, and then pulled out a leather purse. 

"Allow me!" Herbert promptly produced 
his own. The humor of the situation began 
gradually to appeal to him. 

"No, indeed!" Leslie counted out twenty- 
four cents into the eager hand of the elder 
spinster. "This isn't your treat, Herbert." 

"I should say not," that young man returned 
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with emphasis. "It is not exactly my idea 
of— ^' 

"Please, Herbert/' the girl said, pleadingly, 
"don't be like all the other stupid Boston peo- 
ple. I am not doing anything frightful, eat- 
ing sandwiches and pie." 

"Where is Radcliffe?" the Harvard Senior 
asked, and preceded her to the door, then held 
it open with exaggerated courtesy. Yet, as he 
followed her into the street and fell easily into 
step at her side, that young contempt and in- 
dignation which he had felt in the beginning 
of their meeting was being gradually displaced 
by a certain admiration for the girl's independ- 
ence. Allison, he reflected, would scarcely 
have come to Radcliffe. 

"Just round the corner of Garden Street," 
Leslie answered him, brightly. "Don't bother 
to walk up with me, Herbert, for I'm sure you 
have a lecture at two-thirty, just as I do." 
Conventional masculinity to the contrary, a 
two-thirty lecture was certainly a bond of sym- 
pathy. Herbert melted further. 

"What is your course?" he inquired, with 
mild interest. 

For the moment, Leslie, searching in her 
coat-pocket, did not reply. "History of Phi- 
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losophy," she abruptly answered. "See, Her- 
bert!" She extended a card to him, smiling. 
"Do read that, and come if you can !" 

The sedate young Senior, with a smile now 
equal to her own in good nature, glanced at the 
card and printed words, with increasing dis- 
may and disgust. He read: 

Mrs. Elvira Wimbleton Speaks in 
Patterson Hall, Tuesday, December 4th, 

AT Three-Thirty. 

Militancy Defended by a Militant 

The Menace of the Home 

The Four- Year Contract and Marital Liberty 

Herbert Kane stared at Leslie Wyman in 
horror and amazement. "Where, may I ask, 
did you get — this?'' He held the card con- 
temptuously between his thumb and forefinger. 

"Henry Evans is getting up the meeting,*' 
replied Leslie with perfect composure, her grey 
eyes beaming on the irritated young man, "and 
he gave me a lot to distribute at Radcliffe." 

Quite oblivious of his college lecture, Herbert 
confronted her on the street corner. 

"Leslie," he said sternly, all traces of his 
usual cultivated composure now absent from 
his voice, "you don't know — ^you can't know 
what this woman is going to lecture about. 
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Please don't go spreading these cards about 
Cambridge. Evans didn't realize ; he couldn't 
Crazy young Socialist !" 

"I am quite aware of what the speech is 
about/' The Radcliffe undergraduate faced 
him indignantly. "And Henry Evans is a 
friend of mine." 

Herbert shrugged his stooping shoulders, in 
disgusted bewilderment. "Leslie, for good- 
ness' sake, that Wimbleton woman — " he 
paused, helplessly, as he met the defiant, inno- 
cent eyes of the girl beside him — "why, she's 
the limit. Evans and his crowd of cranks had 
no business to rope a decent girl into such a 
performance." 

"Henry says," Leslie blazed up suddenly, as 
was her wont, "that Mrs. Wimbleton has suf- 
fered for her faith. And I don't think that you 
have any right — " she hesitated, significantly. 

Herbert's lips compressed in a rigid line. 
After all, he reflected, it wasn't his aflFair. 
"Perhaps I had better say good-bye here," he 
annoimced, in a manner intended to convey both 
reproof and sorrow. "I hear the college two- 
thirty bell ringing." 

"Grood-bye." Leslie's manner conveyed sub- 
lime indiflFerence. Then, as Herbert's green 
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hat was removed in salute, the Radcliffe maiden 
added, insinuatingly, "Perhaps we may meet 
again at Patterson Hall." 

"Good-bye!'' The Harvard student's voice 
was severe. "I'm afraid it's hardly likely/' 
And although he flattered himself that he 
should never bother with that impossible girl 
again Herbert turned, before disappearing into 
the college yard, to watch the slender, ener- 
getic figure, with its flaunting mauve feather, 
swing along Garden Street in the direction of 
RadcliflFe College. 

After yawning intermittently through a 
course in Fine Arts, in which he generally pre- 
tended, since his role was that of a scholar and 
a gentleman, far more interest than he felt, 
Herbert Kane turned in the direction of Hol- 
yoke Street on his way to the Lampoon build- 
ing. Half way he encountered Prendergast 
Wyman, wearing the latest thing in overcoats, 
the latest thing in ties, and the finest of velour 
hats. Mischievous promptings made him try 
the brother, on the sister's own ground. 

"Hello, Prendy," he exclaimed, with the free- 
dom of an old friend ; "I've been having a most 
enlightening chat with your sister." 

Prendergast reddened and as he caught the 
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twinkle in his classmate's eye, a look of gloom 
spread over his countenance. "What on earth 
are you talking about ?" he growled. 

"Leslie and I enjoyed egg sandwiches to- 
gether this noon/' continued Herbert, with an 
expansive smile, "and she told me about the 
meeting at which Elvira Wimbleton is to 
speak." 

"The deuce she did !'' Prendergast's mouth, 
tending like his mother's to weakness, grew 
rigid. "Say, old fellow," he put his burly right 
arm on the slighter man's tweed shoulder, 
"what on earth can I do? She's got so many 
cursed, advanced ideas. Where did you meet 
her ? Not at Rammy's ?" Poor Prendergast's 
conventional ideals of a sister had been tram- 
pled upon to a discouraging degree of late. 

"No, indeed ; we met at Macy's. There's no 
real reason why she shouldn't go to Macy's. 
She's an awfully clever girl." To his own in- 
ward surprise, Herbert was now defending the 
culprit. Then, with the affection sprung from 
an intimacy since babyhood, he said more seri- 
ously. "Get after Evans, Prendyl He's got 
no right to load Leslie up with that Wimbleton 
stuff. So long!" With a wave of the hand, 
Herbert strode on down the street, leaving the 
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irate brother to fruitless, angry meditation* 
After a couple of hours' talk with the other 
members of the Lampoon board discussing can- 
didates followed by some energetic grinding 
for a Government course which he had neg- 
lected and in which an hour examination was 
pending, Herbert Kane sought dinner and good 
company at his club. Later in the evening im- 
pulse made him dress and go back to town for 
the Paunceford ball. Herbert enjoyed doing 
things on impulse, and, although at the bottom 
of his heart he was far from inconsistent in his 
daily life, he preferred to be so considered by 
his many acquaintances. Toward the radicals, 
he appeared a conservative; as for the con- 
servatives, they all voted him a radical. 
Dances, he had loudly asserted, at eight o'clock 
that evening, to a group of men at the club, 
were a terrible bore. Strange to record, per- 
haps not so strange if one knew Herbert, at 
eleven he was bowing low to his heavily jew- 
eled, bourgeoise hostess in the ball-room of the 
Copley-Plaza. 

The lights were subdued by soft, rose-hued 
Tiffany shades ; orchids were lavishly used for 
decoration. Konrad's orchestra rippled en- 
ticingly, and the floor was crowded with sway- 
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ing, gliding couples. Herbert, joining the 
"stags'* who surrounded the steps, looked on 
the scene with the indifference of a man to 
whom such performances are an old story, of 
small merit. He had come in reality to shake 
off a mood of depression, which, during this 
final year at college, had often assailed him. 
Soon he nodded humorously at his mother 
across the ball-room, and then "cut in*' upon 
Madge Pemberton, to the rage of her partner. 

"And what have you been doing?'* she in- 
quired, with affected interest, as they swept 
around the room, to the syncopated rag time 
melody. 

"Enjoying myself." He deftly avoided col- 
liding with Fritz Barton, who to his own sor- 
row had for a partner an awkward "bud" 
whose fox-trot did not match his own. 

"So sorry you couldn't dine with us last week, 
and go to the theatre," she murmured in his 
ear. "How wonderfully you always dance, 
Herbert!" 

"How admirably you always flatter !" he re- 
sponded, cynically. And, at that moment, an- 
other eager youth "cut in" upon Herbert, and 
he wandered back to his former position with 
the other men. Madge had become a great 
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belle, this year ; her trip to Egypt had enlivened 
her and she now had plenty of partners. An 
usher tapped Herbert on the shoulder, while he 
meditated a fresh onslaught upon another pop- 
ular maiden. 

"Say, Kane !'' 

Herbert looked up, absently. Catching sight 
of the usher's badge of service, he looked impa- 
tient. "Don't rope me in, Gussie, to dance with 
a pill! I came here for a vacation, not for 
hard labor.'' 

"Just this once?'' pleaded Gussie. "I'll do 
as much for you, some day. It's a Philadel- 
phia girl ; she's quite a stunner but she doesn't 
know many people. I wish the Pauncefords 
didn't have so many out of town friends. I sat 
next her at the dinner they gave beforehand. 
Come ahead! Be a sport!" 

He guided the reluctant Herbert to one of 
the several damsels who, with or without grace, 
according to their respective temperaments, sat 
in gilded chairs adorning the wall. Resigning 
himself to captivity, Herbert dutifully manu- 
factured an excellent substitute for intelligent 
conversation. The girl was well dressed, and 
handsome in moderation ; she was an excellent 
dancer, so that Herbert skipped her through 
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the next fox-trot with satisfaction. The next 
dance, as the artful Gussie had anticipated, 
turned out to be the "supper," so Herbert cap- 
tured a table for two, and they examined the 
menu, which described six courses, crowned 
with the Paunceford crest, recently acquired, 
like the Paunceford fortune, from the cheese 
industry. 

Small talk flowed, likewise champagne. 
Merriment rose higher and higher, and Her- 
bert's partner became as animated as the other 
maidens. Yet, as he consumed the 'exquisite 
food, all obviously out of season, and tasteless 
in consequence, the young man recalled another 
meal, not so many hours ago, also in feminine 
company. 

"What do you adore most on the menu?'' 
asked the girl from Philadelphia, tossing him 
a glance, intentionally coquettish, over her 
Phhe Supreme. 

Herbert regarded her, over the edge of his 
champagne glass. His eyes narrowed. To 
him she was but one of a type with which he 
had become increasingly familiar, ever since his 
Freshman days. 

"My favorite food — " He paused for a mo- 
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ment, to note the effect; his companion leaned 
forward with well-feigned eagerness. 

"What can it be ?" Her expression was rap- 
turous. 

"Egg sandwiches !" announced Herbert, with 
a mocking smile on his yotmg lips. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE EDUCATION OF MISS HORTENSIA 

HoRTENSiA James dropped the pamphlet on 
street-car ventilation, to which she was giving 
half-hearted attention, to answer the telephone. 
Leslie's vibrant young voice gpreeted hers from 
the further end of the wire. 

"Miss Hortensia, can you come to a meeting 
at Patterson Hall, in Cambridge, this after- 
noon. Elvira Wimbleton is to speak. Father 
suggested that you might be interested. Do 
come ; it's to be a wonderful meeting.'* 

"Of course, dear Leslie." Miss Hortensia 
welcomed the idea. "Where shall we meet? 
Can't you lunch here ?" 

"Thanks, I can't possibly. I have Econom- 
ics until three-thirty, but we'll meet in front of 
the Coop, in the Square, at quarter of four." 

"In front of the Coop," Miss Hortensia 
echoed, as she hung up the receiver. She 
sought last night's Transcript, where, if she 
did not find a detailed description of the 
Coop," she did discover a life history of Mrs. 
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Elvira Wimbleton, which made her frankly ad- 
mire George W3niian's courage in suggesting 
that she, Hortensia, should care to listen to such 
a creature. Scarcely fitted to be Leslie's idol, 
she thought, with growing perplexity. It 
seemed increasingly strange to her that the 
younger generation apparently now took for 
granted facts about which she, even at her age 
of forty-two, would not allow herself to think. 
Then, reflecting sadly that she was perhaps old- 
fashioned, Hortensia carefully studied a tract 
entitled "Feminist Questions and Answers," 
lent hex by Leslie, several weeks before. 

Unversed in the ways of the Cambridge sub- 
way. Miss Hortensia reached Harvard Square 
soon after three o'clock, and eventually found 
the "Coop," that undergraduate emporium, on 
whose lowest step she waited. As always the 
Square was alive with activity. Young men, 
with pipes and notebooks, tore to and from lec- 
tures and laboratories. Young men, in motor- 
cars, tore to and from Boston. More young 
men, and girls as well, darted up and down the 
steps of the "Coop," in groups of twos and 
threes, that wonderful "Coop" where suits are 
pressed, furniture and books can be bought, 
and where all the latest novelties are obtainable,' 
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from scented soaps to volumes of futurist 
poetry. 

Miss Hortensia, in her long velvet coat and 
lynx furs, looked a striking figure as she 
waited. Near her on the sidewalk, two men, 
hurrying in opposite directions, stopped to talk. 
The face of one she could see, and it looked 
very familiar. He was hatless, and his jet- 
black hair, worn longer than convention ap- 
proves, tumbled over his forehead. The other 
man, tall, stooping, well-dressed, was speaking 
with deliberation, and his words, whatever their 
import, brought a flash from his companion's 
black eyes and a quivering tenseness to his lips. 
At once Miss James remembered. It was the 
Evans boy, Leslie's friend, whom she had last 
seen at that awful dinner at the Kanes*. 

As she watched the young Socialist's face, 
she saw him throw up his hand, with a rather 
theatrical gesture, shrug his shoulders and 
stride off down the street. His late companion, 
turning to mount the steps of the "Coop," came 
face to face with Miss Hortensia. 

Off came the young man's hat. "Why, how 
do you do? And why are you here?" he ex- 
claimed. 

"It's Herbert Kane, of course." Miss James 
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shook him warmly by the hand. ''I am waiting 
for Leslie W3niian : she has asked me to go with 
her to hear a — a Mrs. Wimbleton speak, in Pat- 
terson Hall." As she noted the quizzical twin- 
kle in Herbert's brown eyes, Hortensia went 
on rapidly, ^'Weren't you talking to that odd 
Evans boy, whom I met at dinner at your house 
last year ?" 

"Yes,'' Herbert Kane's voice became brusque. 
"I was giving that young idiot a piece of my 
mind. The hall will be crammed. There is 
a line before the doors now, and people are 
swarming in the streets. How do you like 
Cambridge, and the Square?'^ 

"Where is Radcliffe ?" Miss Hortensia asked, 
with interest. 

" 'Round the corner, in a shady retreat." 
Herbert shrugged his shoulders with small con- 
cern. "There! I daresay those giggling 
girls" — ^he motioned with his hand — "are on 
their way to that sister institution." 

"They don't look worn-out with study." 
Miss James glanced curiously at two light- 
hearted maidens on the street, below the steps. 
"I always supposed that they had to study ter- 
ribly hard." 

'Well," conceded the student by her side. 
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"Harvard boys don't all perish from grinding, 
so perhaps there are a few gay ones at Rad- 
cliffe, but I doubt it/' He looked dpwn upon 
these two Radcliffe products with a detached 
air, that signified how little those maidens could 
charm him. Then he pulled out his watch. 
"Radcliffe and its obvious merits aside," he re- 
marked, meditatively, with a smile, "I should 
advise, Miss James, if you are going to this 
show, and want a seat, to start immediately. 
Hello! here comes Leslie Wyman, but who on 
earth has she brought with her V 

Down the street came Leslie, swinging along, 
her face radiant, and absorbed in conversation 
with a girl slight of stature, but unmistakably 
of the colored race. 

"Democracy with a vengeance!'' murmured 
Miss Hortensia to herself. "If poor Adeline 
W3niian could see her daughter, now !" 

Leslie, arm and arm with her colored at- 
tache, came up smiling, and introduced her 
friend without hesitation. "This is Rowena 
Spuggs !" 

Miss Hortensia gravely put forth her white 
gloved hand. "Rowena is going with us to 
hear Mrs. Wimbleton, Miss Hortensia. How 
are you, Herbert? Mr. Kane, I want you to 
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meet Miss Spuggs." Thus, with perfect com- 
posure, Leslie completed the circle of introduc- 
tions. 

Miss Hortensia gave Herbert Kane one 
single look. In it were condensed all her fam- 
ily traditions, which in theory approved racial 
equality but in practice meant merely the dona- 
tion of a generous cheque each year to some col- 
ored school in the far-away South. 

Herbert caught the meaning in Miss Hor- 
tensia's expression, and he contemplated a sac- 
rifice. ' 

"We must come right along," Leslie an- 
nounced cheerfully, "or all the seats will be 
taken." Rowena's purple hat nodded in agree- 
ment. 

"May I join your little party, Leslie ?" Her- 
bert's question almost brought tears of abject 
gratitude into Miss Hortensia's eyes. As she 
had been standing there, taking in not only the 
royal purple hat, but the green blanket coat, the 
stained pink waist, the spotted, grey suede 
boots and other minor details of Rowena's cos- 
tume, Hortensia had felt a sinking of the heart. 
Defenseless with Rowena and Leslie, to be open 
to the attacks of Mrs. Elvira Wimbleton in Pat- 
terson Hall — she felt it would be too terrible ! 
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To Leslie, Herbert's suggestion brought only 
surprise and mild wonder. Was a conversion 
pending? "Of course/' she responded, eagerly. 
"Come along!" 

So off the little party of four started. 
Within a block of Patterson Hall a crowd 
could be seen. When they finally encoun- 
tered the thick of it Herbert, with one final 
groan of disgust, manfully pushed his way 
ahead, to make a path for the women under his 
protection. By degrees they forged through 
the doorway. All varieties composed that 
crowd — students, workmen, and some of the 
more emancipated professors and their wives 
— ^but the majority were of the masculine 
persuasion, and far from the highest type. 
Indeed Miss Hortensia, as she was jolted 
and pushed through the swaying, jocose 
mob of men, was thankful for Herbert's pres* 
ence. That young man, himself, as he fought 
his way to the gate, and handed a dollar bill to 
the ticket-taker in place of four twenty-five-cent 
tickets, gave one side look at Hiss Hortensia, 
full of comical entreaty. Leslie, busily discuss- 
ing with Rowena the last lecture in Economics, 
failed to see the look or to see the indignant 
start made by Miss Hortensia as a dirty, ill- 
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smelling Italian grabbed her arm and pushed 
ahead of her into the hall. 

"Let's try the balcony; the floor is packed/' 
shouted back Herbert to his companions. 
They made for the stairway and finally got 
seats in a corner of the front row, into which 
they all four wedged themselves. The plat- 
form, so far, was deserted, but already the audi- 
ence had overflowed the seats downstairs and 
men were pressing, three deep, down the aisles. 

"Close the doors! The hall is full now," 
came a strident, piercing voice. A dishevelled 
youth was fighting his way to the platform. 

"That's Eckstein," murmured Herbert, in 
Miss Hortensia's ear ; "he's a clever fellow, but 
he's rabid on Socialism. Here comes Evans." 

Behind the platform a door had opened, and 
Henry, pale but evidently exultant at the suc- 
cess of the meeting, was ushering out a tall, 
willowy woman, with grey hair and flushed 
cheeks. A roar went up from the audience. 
Cheers, hissing and catcalls rose to the roof. 
As Henry, alone, advanced to the front of the 
platform two of the windows on his left gave 
way with a tremendous crash. Through them 
came six men, followed by others. They 
landed on the shoulders of their fellows. Only 
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the cry of "Police ! Police !" from without pre- 
vented another downpour of humanity. 

Accordingly it was impossible to hear a word 
of Henry's opening speech, outcries from the 
floor were so turbulent and incessant. But 
when he paused, and then with a dramatic bow 
tui;ned to the woman, who sat quietly behind 
him on the platform, the audience, after one 
final enthusiastic outburst, sat in absolute quiet. 

''Comrades," began the Englishwoman 
slowly, "I have come to offer you freedom. In 
my country beyond the sea women are fighting 
for a great and glorious cause. The fetters 
binding us to the Masculine Brute — '^ Here 
Mrs. Elvira Wimbleton explained the nature of 
these fetters in such detail that one "masculine 
brute" in particular gave uneasy glances at 
Miss James and Leslie, both completely ab- 
sorbed, unconscious of his scrutiny. 

His thoughts wandered. Mrs. Wimbleton 
swept on. "Marriage," she cried, "is a degra- 
dation. Individual freedom is foresworn by 
any woman who submits to that ceremony, 
which is in all essentials a relic of barbarism. 
Women should have the right to insist on a 
four-year contract, at the expiration of which 
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each woman may join, if fancy dictates, another 
temporary partner or, having fulfilled her func- 
tion of motherhood^ she may become responsi- 
ble to herself alone, in the choice of another 
career/' The speaker, whose tones, at first 
diminuendo, had now reached the farthest lim- 
its of the crescendo, waited, that the full value 
of her sentence might be appreciated by the 
audience. 

"If fancy dictates." The young man sitting 
beside Leslie nearly groaned aloud. Miss Hor- 
tensia, her lips tightly compressed, was staring 
straight ahead, in an agony of outraged pro- 
priety. Rowena Spuggs, chewing an ink- 
stained pencil stub, was conscientiously endeav- 
oring to condense the speech into her Econom- 
ics notebook. But Herbert saw that Leslie's 
cheeks glowed, that her lips were slightly 
parted, and that she now leaned eagerly for- 
ward, listening attentively to every word. 

"The Family must perish." Again Mrs. 
Wimbleton vibrated in the diminuendo. To 
her climax she moved again by degrees, until 
with one grand outburst she laid bare, with un- 
abashed frankness, the workings of the social 
evil. "Do you realize," her voice sank almost 
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to a whisper, "the ruined homes, the crippled 
children, the diseases that stalk in the vanguard 
of this scourge ?'' 

Herbert Kane gripped his gloves fiercely. 
He would have given anything in the world to 
have been able to seize these two women, so del- 
icately brought up, so carefully sheltered from 
the lower side of life, and carry them away 
from the hall, away from this loathsome distor- 
tion of facts, away from the presence of this 
vainglorious, self-seeking woman, who was so 
ruthlessly tearing down all the barriers which 
Society had established for thjs protection of its 
womankind. 

"Sisters! Brothers!" The speaker drew 
near the edge of the platform to concentrate her 
oratory. Rowena, who had temporarily sus- 
pended her scribbling, was now chewing the 
splintered end of her pencil with her white 
teeth, while her eyes rolled in perplexity. Evi- 
dently Miss Spuggs had got beyond her depth. 
Herbert devoutly trusted that Leslie had, like- 
wise. 

"Sisters! Brothers! With the vote we can 
bring about the new State, the Socialist State, 
which g^ves equal opportunities to all men. 
And with Socialism will come the emancipation 
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of woman, no longer the slave but the superior, 
the superwoman !'* Again Herbert's wander- 
ing thoughts strayed to the speaker. In one 
final impassioned burst, Elvira Wimbleton 
made her last appeal. "For us the victory is 
certain. But we must remember three things : 
Education, Organization and, more than either 
of them, Agitation. I thank you for your at- 
tention.'' 

Pandemonium filled the hall. The audience 
surged toward the platform. Cheers, stamp- 
ing of feet, and a storm of handclapping re- 
sounded. Rowena, closing her notebook, 
thoughtfully adjusted her royal purple hat, 
which ornamented her ebony curls. 

"My, that was some speech !" she contributed. 
"I used to think our old Pastor Johnson at the 
South Baptist Mission Chapel was a fine talker, 
but that Mrs. Wimbleton certainly has got him 
canned." 

Miss Hortensia, fastening her coat, leaned 
over the balcony, regarding the mob below. 
"Quite as you say,'' she agreed, limply. "She 
'cans' every one I ever heard." Miss Horten- 
sia's first flight into slang, as a tribute to de- 
mocracy, was hardly successful. She avoided 
Herbert's eyes. 
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"Miss Hortensia," Leslie clung affectionately 
to her arm, "Henry said we could come to his 
room afterwards ; that the newspaper reporters 
were to be there and we could meet Mrs. Wim- 
bleton." 

"Newspaper reporters 1" Herbert flung his 
arm into his overcoat and tried to imagine as 
he thrust it angrily into the sleeve that he was 
aiming at Henry. 

But Miss Hortensia determined that a line 
should be drawn somewhere. "I am feeling 
very tired, Leslie, dear," she said gently but 
firmly. "Would you mind very much if we 
don't meet the — ^lady? I'm not quite equal to 
it." 

Leslie's quick sympathy saved her from being 
hurt. "Why, of course, I'll go straight back 
with you to Boston. It was awfully good of 
you to come with us, anyway. Herbert, there 
is one point I must ask you about." She turned 
to the dignified Senior, who was looking down 
at her with a mixture of humor and compas- 
sionate interest. "Isn't Mrs. Wimbleton's idea 
about the family wrong, from an economic 
point of view ? Professor Maxwell said in to- 
day's lecture that sociologically the family was 
the highest unit toward which humanity had 
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been working. Didn't he, Rowena?'* The 
royal purple hat nodded assent, while Herbert, 
amazed, pondered a suitable reply. 

"Lef s not start a discussion here," Miss 
Hortensia came to his aid. "I should like to 
get home as soon as I can. Of course, Leslie 
dear, it has all been most interesting. But, 
Herbert, would you be good enough to lead us 
to the subway ?'* 

Again they fought their passage through the 
crowd, augmented now by a squad of police. 
When they at last arrived at the subway en- 
trance, Leslie's farewell to Herbert Kane was 
more cordial than on their last parting. 

"I hope the meeting did you good,'' she said 
earnestly. "Of course you do need to be 
broader and more democratic. Doesn't he. 
Miss Hortensia?" 

"Would you really call it that ?" Miss Hor- 
tensia's enigmatical response was lost on all but 
Herbert. With a smile on his lips, he watched 
them disappear into the subway, and then made 
a farewell bow to the industrious Rowena, who 
fled across the Square to catch a Roxbury car. 
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CHAPTER X 

LESLIE PURSUES AN ELUSIVE IDEAL 

"Your friend, Henry Evans/' remarked her 
father to Leslie the following morning at break- 
fast, "seems to share the limelight with Mrs. 
Elvira Wimbleton." He approached the sub- 
ject with caution. Indeed the report of the 
meeting, with its journalistic embellishments, 
had given Mr. Wyman much anxious thought. 
His own breakfast stood imtasted before him, 
although he had been downstairs twenty 
minutes before Leslie came skipping into the 
dining-room. 

"Yes. And isn't the picture in the Herald 
rather good of him !'* Leslie made a face at the 
oatmeal. "It's horribly burnt, William," she 
announced, with decision. "Grape-nuts, please, 
and plenty of cream !" 

Adeline Wyman still slumbered after the 
opening night of the Copley Society and Alli- 
son, while Miss Bruce attended a sick aunt in 
Chelsea, consumed coffee and grape-fruit in 
bed, ministered to by the faithful Bridget, sub- 
stituting for the absentee nurse. 

124 
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George Wyman had received so many shocks 
of varying sizes during the past year that he 
bore up under this particular one with wonder- 
ful self-control. What was his innocent girl 
coming to? Were there any innocent girls in 
the world, anyway? He had given up dealing 
with Allison. Prendergast, too, was anxious 
to manage his own affairs, save in the slight 
matter of self-support ! He must, however, 
hold on to Leslie. 

"Just what are your conclusions about Social- 
ism, Feminism and the rest of it?" he asked, 
with simulated indifference. "Tell me, Leslie, 
didn^t Mrs. Elvira strike you as rather — ^pro- 
gressive ?" 

As he asked the question he scrutinized the 
girl's face keenly. To him the report had 
meant two things — ^the vilest of immoral doc- 
trines and the most outrageous sensationalism. 
The younger generation in his boyhood did not 
gather in respectable company to listen to such 
a lecture. The topics referred to in the Wem- 
bleton speech would never, in his youth, under 
any consideration, have been mentioned to a 
"nice young girl," by a presumably "nice young 
man." 

"Of course she believes in the class conflict," 
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tossed oflf Leslie, busily probing the marmalade 
jar ; "she says if s inevitable/' 

"Yes, I judged she followed Karl Marx/' 

"How did you know about him?" The 
daughter looked so amazed at this display of 
paternal intelligence that Mr. Wyman laughed 
unrestrainedly. 

"Dear child, even if I do belong to the wicked 
capitalist class I have some knowledge of So- 
cialism. But I must confess," he continued 
guardedly, "I am a bit at sea on the feminist 
question. Just what is it?" 

"Men," began his daughter sedately, as she 
halved a muffin, "are the oppressors. Women, 
to be self-respecting, must support themselves." 

"Supposing*^ — ^the father equalled the daugh- 
ter in gravity — "that you had six children, and 
a hardworking husband, and off you went to 
your office every morning — ^who would look 
after the children?" 

"The State, of course," replied Leslie confi- 
dently. 

"A charming family life !" 

"Socialists don^t seem to approve family 
life." Leslie rang the bell with vigor. "Eggs, 
William, and some hot toast. Please hurry! 
I must be in Cambridge by ten o^clock." 
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As he regarded his daughter for a moment 
without speaking, George Wyman realized sud- 
denly how tremendously she had altered in the 
past year. After all she was using her mind 
on these questions fearlessly. As she sat at 
the table, serenely unaware of his reflections, 
her soft silk shirtwaist, with its business-like 
soft collar and soft blue tie, setting off her sensi- 
tive, animated face, with its smoothly coiled 
Titian hair, he only dreaded the limits of her 
enthusiasm. How far would they reach? 
Was it enthusiasm for the Socialist cause? 
Or, was it, as Adeline his wife had slyly sug- 
gested, enthusiasm for a certain black-haired 
young Socialist? He trusted Leslie^s calm 
reason, before her swift emotions swept it aside. 
But he knew her temperament intimately 
enough to realize that opposition at present 
would only make her more irrational in her be- 
liefs. 

Then he said aloud: "One thing, Leslie, 
don't discuss contract-marriages with your — 
young men friends." 

"Oh, I don't," cried the girl, her cheeks flush- 
ing. "I don't think it quite nice. Though of 
course in Ec. 3 we are studying about worse 
things than that, endogamy and polygamy, and 
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polyandry; but — ^William, I must have some 
butter for the toast." Modern ideas were all 
very well in their proper place, but at breakfast 
buttered toast supplied a want which even Fem- 
inism couldn't fill. '*I would like to know why 
Socialism advocates the breaking up of family 
life, when, according to Professor Maxwell and 
Spencer, we have worked toward it as a unit 
for thousands of years. You know. Dad, I do 
adore Radcliffe, and I meet such wonderful 
people. They are all so nice to me. Rowena 
Spuggs, for instance — I never knew a colored 
person really well before. Do you think 
mother would mind if — if I asked her to dinner 
some evening?" Folding her napkin, the girl 
sprang up and put her arms about her father's 
neck. 

George Wyman endeavored to compose his 
countenance. "Is she a feminist, too?" he in- 
quired. "On the whole, dear, perhaps you had 
better not ask her here." He conjured up a 
mental picture of Adeline's reception of her 
daughter's new friend. "Remember, your 
mother doesn't want to know all kinds. She 
wants her kind. And you must give her the 
same freedom to — " he hunted desperately for a 
phrase which would not, to Leslie's democratic 
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ears, sound discreditable to his wife, — "to be as 
conservative in her taste as you are liberal in 
yours." 

Leslie, with a final lingering hug, had turned 
her attention from her father to her overshoes. 
"Don't you think," she inquired, earnestly, 
"that mother needs to broaden in many direc- 
tions?" 

"I don't think you can change your mother." 
Mr. Wyman reached into his pocket for a cigar. 
He spoke a little sadly, as if from the wisdom 
born of experience. "You had better run along 
to Cambridge. What is the lecture to-day. 
Philosophy, Chemistry or Economics ?" 

"All three." 

"Well, don't blow yourself to bits in the 
laboratory !" Jumping up, he helped his daugh- 
ter into her coat. "One thing more, dear, since 
you can't offer hospitality to your colored 
friend, don't accept hers; it wouldn't be fair 
play." 

"I'll remember." Leslie sped into the hall, 
down the steps and down the street. Melting 
snow lay on the sidewalks, and the damp east 
wind chilled her cheeks. Still, she made her 
way bravely out to Radcliffe, via the Cambridge 
subway. The lecture in Philosophy absorbed 
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her. She found the theories of Berkeley fasci- 
nating, the ancient illustration of the unheard 
explosion in the desert kindling her imagina- 
tion. At the close of the lecture she wandered 
over to the lunch-room in search of Rowena. 
Not finding her friend, she retired to the library 
and, seated at one of the long oaken tables, 
spent a profitable half -hour on the assignment 
of Economics reading in Spencer for the fol- 
lowing day. 

Girls of all tjrpes surrounded her. Yet Les- 
lie, herself a type, in a certain quality of refine- 
ment and delicacy of perception, conspicuously 
avoided others of her own kind. Marcia 
Greenwood, a New York girl, a second cousin 
of the Brookhouses, had made friendly over- 
tures to Leslie which were disdained. Among 
others of her classmates, there was a clever, 
charmingly well-mannered girl of eighteen, the 
daughter of a Cambridge professor. Recently 
she had been elected class president. At first 
.Leslie had thought Emily Worthington attrac- 
tive, but one day when Carmolita Pezzini, also 
a Freshman, whose father kept a grocery store 
in the North End, had informed Leslie that 
Emily was a big snob, who refused to walk to 
the Square in her company, Leslie indignantly 
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and ostentatiously had withdrawn from Miss 
Worthington's company. For her youthful 
generosity of nature was such that the least hint 
of social inequality made her cling to the 
scorned rather than to the scorner ; and if Car- 
molita, with reptilian wisdom, did not tell the 
whole story to Leslie Wyman's sympathetic 
ears, she chose the most effective portions for 
her narrative. 

Carmolita had the true Italian's soul for mu- 
sic, and often when Adeline Wyman was moan- 
ing over bridge tables that Leslie was working 
so hard that she never returned until six o'clock, 
that young person, without a care in the world, 
lingered by the piano in Agassiz House, while 
Carmolita rendered fragments of La Boheme 
or Faust. For Radcliffe is not completely con- 
secrated to toil, and Agassiz House often re- 
sounds with mirth almost as loudly as does the 
Harvard Union. 

The twelve o'clock bell pealed the lecture 
summons. Leslie started soon after for the 
Chemistry building. On her way Carmolita, 
her olive coloring well set off by a red tam-o'- 
shanter, ran after her. 

"Say, Leslie," she began breathlessly, famil- 
iarly linking her arm with her classmate's, "did 
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you hear about the trials for the Freshman 
play ? It's to be Les Romanesques by Rostand, 
translated, of course. We're reading it now 
in French 4. Let's both try for parts!" 

"Oh, I can't possibly act," protested Leslie, 
with agitation ; "I never could, even in schooL" 

"Did they have plays in that highbrow school 
you attended?" asked Carmolita, curiously. 
"Oh, well, nothing like trying. See, I'll be the 
man and you can be the girl. Like this, for 
instance." Apparently regardless of the fact 
that they were directly opposite Fay House 
steps, where a dozen people stood watching, the 
excitable Italian girl dropped to her knees, 
clasping both of Leslie's hands in her own. 
"Beloved of my heart," she chanted, "our cruel 
parents have separated us. But what is life to 
me" — ^her voice became an exultant shriek in- 
stead of an impassioned plea — "without you, 
adorable one!" Her pose before the embar- 
rassed Leslie was excellent and conveyed much 
unrestrained feeling. The occupants of Fay 
House steps doubled up \inth mirth, while Leslie 
pulled angrily a^-ay from her admirer. 

"Do get up !'' she begged, her New England 
temperament incapable of response to the vola- 
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tile expressiveness of the native Italian. "You 
are awfully silly." 

At this rebuke, in place of the histrionic sup- 
port she had expected, Carmolita^s melting eyes 
narrowed in an unfriendly gleam. Shrugging 
her shoulders, she jammed a green-glass hat- 
pin, set in brilliants, further into her cap. 

"Very well,'' she muttered, acidly, "you don't 
have to look so embarrassed. Any one would 
think it was the real thing." Then, as Leslie 
looked confused, Carmolita thrust further. "I 
guess if it had been that Socialist fellow you are 
always running round Cambridge with, you 
wouldn't have acted so backward." 

The utter cheapness of the insinuation infuri- 
ated Leslie. Even if she held democracy and 
free speech in high regard, this variety of free 
speech seemed quite uncalled for. 

How dare you say such a thing !" she cried. 
Aren't you ashamed of yourself?" And, 
turning her back on Carmolita, she ran off alone 
to the chemistry laboratory. 






CHAPTER XI 

THE SETTLEMENT FAIR 

It was the season of Lent. To some Boston- 
ians it meant early services at the cathedral or 
at Trinity. Hortensia James added to her 
daily church-going a forty days^ abstinence 
from chocolate creams, from rocking-chairs 
and from concerts, as did her mother before 
her. But to Geraldine Kane Lent brought an 
assortment of fairs, of multiple sizes and types, 
at all of which she was implored to have tables 
and to contribute aprons, wash-cloths and ba- 
bies^ bonnets, to be sold for charitable enter- 
prises. 

On this particular morning Mrs. Kane was 
about to start forth to the Copley-Plaza to di- 
rect the fair for the Cooley Settlement. The 
Settlement itself was conducted in a funereal- 
looking brick building in the South End, where 
six alert young college women and two dreary 
college men of middle age held classes in "cul- 
tural effort" for the eager, ill-fed, ambitious 

children of the neighborhood. Sloyd work and 
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fancy dances were the most popular of these 
civilizing studies ; and examples of both were to 
be on exhibition in the afternoon. 

Half way down Boylston Street Geraldine 
Kane, breezing along, caught up with the se- 
date paces of Mrs, Hartley Evans, who, since 
Henry's attack upon the copper magnate, had 
been a trifle uneasy in the presence of her for- 
mer hostess. Realizing, however, that time 
softens every blow, Mrs. Evans hastened her 
own steps. By degrees she began to ply Ger- 
aldine with keen questions about Leslie Wyman. 

"Of course, I know Mrs. George Wyman; we 
have often met at bridge parties." This social 
feeler brought encouraging results. 

"Her maiden name,'' remarked Mrs. Kane 
with deliberation, "was Prendergast." Well 
she knew the comfort such information would 
convey. For she had a suspicion as to the mo- 
tive for these questions. 

"Really!" Content manifested itself upon 
the hatchet-like face of Mrs. Evans. She had 
been herself a Jenkins of Raleigh, Illinois. 
"You know, I have reason to believe that 
Henry, you remember Hartley's nephew" — 
thus delicately she glided over the episode of 
the dinner — "is very, very devoted to Miss Wy- 
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man. He is frightfully clever, but so — so im- 
pulsive! Socialists are very impulsive, don't 
you think so ? He is vice-president of a Social- 
ist club at Harvard, and on Sunday afternoons 
he speaks to the unemployed on the Common, 
although his father is very well off. The fam- 
ily live in Tuxedo, and Henry is the only son. 
So of course, if Leslie Wyman — if anything 
nice should happen" — ^here she lowered her 
nasal voice to a tone betokening confidence — 
we should all be so pleased.^' 
Of course," assented Mrs. Kane, without 
her usual enthusiasm. They parted at the en- 
trance of the Copley-Plaza, Mrs. Evans darting 
to the flower table and Mrs. Kane hastening 
over to survey the fancy-work booth. Even at 
this hour of eleven the fair was well under way. 
The long spacious room was filled with coun- 
ters, elaborately festooned. At the "grab" 
table small children squandered ten-cent pieces, 
in high hope of unwrapping the mysterious, 
knobby bundles and discovering novelties, of 
which they had not even dreamed. But there 
was always a dead monotony in the result; 
either a red tomato pin-cushion or a yellow 
china cat with expansive whiskers and a lurid 
smile rewarded the young purchasers. In a 
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nearby corner loomed the household table. 
Again, there was the flower-stand, where fast- 
fading blossoms drooped wearily lower and 
lower, as if overwhelmed at the outrageous 
prices at which they were to be sold. As the 
morning progressed the spacious hall was filled 
more and more with women of all ages, who 
chatted and laughed as they bought useless 
articles at extortionate prices. Occasionally a 
few miserable, well-meaning men appeared in 
the crowd to be speedily loaded down with dust- 
ers, coat-hangers, boot-bags and potted shrubs 
which persistent female relatives bullied them 
into buying. 

''Oh, Mr. Archer!" An insistent laughing 
girl confronted a bewildered helpless man. 
"Just this one" — holding out a baby-blanket of 
atrocious peacock blue — "it is rather a scream ; 
still it is the last one left, and it's just the thing 
for Priscilla's youngest!" So the victim me- 
chanically produced a pocket-book, far thinner 
than when he had unwittingly strolled into the 
fair, half an hour before, then, realizing that it 
was useless to ask for change, made one des- 
perate rush for the exit, the peacock-blue 
blanket trailing from his arm. 

Finally at one o'clock came the luncheon — 
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creamed oysters, chicken salad, and ice-cream, 
one dollar and a half! Leslie Wyman had 
dashed into town from Radcliffe to serve as a 
waitress. She, Sue Amory and the Brook- 
house twins, in frilled caps and handkerchief 
aprons, all bustled about the room with trays 
and dishes, which through misdirected zeal they 
sometimes tipped into the laps of the hungry 
guests. After the luncheon came the dancing 
exhibition. For Mrs. Kane, a woman of re- 
source, had made this particular fair resemble, 
by its continuous performances, an all-day 
vaudeville show. Sixteen crimped and starched 
little girls, therefore, bounced out on the ball- 
room floor. More than two hundred elab- 
orately dressed ladies, seated in spindling 
chairs, as gilded as the incomes of the occu- 
pants, surveyed these little terpsichoreans with 
a torpid contentment. There was not that 
abandon to arms and legs that the settlement 
teacher had tried to inspire in her pupils. But 
perhaps creamed oysters — five per child — after 
the long school session, did not supply adequate 
nutrition. At the end of the last dance, a sym- 
bolic representation of Youth, Mrs. Hartley 
Evans presented the premiere danseuse, little 
Rita Grady, with a silver cup, suitably en- 
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graved. Safe to say this cup would be the 
single ornament of its kind in the home of the 
Gradys, a source of consolatory pride to Mrs. 
Bridget when, returning tired from a hard 
day's scrubbing, she caught its gleam from the 
kitchen shelf. 

Thus there was a variety of methods for rais- 
ing money and enthusiasm for the Cooley Set- 
tlement. All of them showing ingenuity and 
they were, perhaps, as good ones as could be 
evolved from our present complex social order. 
To Leslie's now super-sensitive nature the 
methods were abhorrent. She hated to see the 
ill-nourished mites capering half-heartedly 
about the well-waxed floor. Her sense of in- 
justice was roused anew by the contrast be- 
tween the opulent, comfortable audience and 
the performers. She did not realize how the 
wonders of the Copley-Plaza would be retold 
and enlarged upon by these youngsters with de- 
light when they returned to their admiring fam- 
ilies. She failed to appreciate the fact that five 
creamed oysters and a finger roll, served at 
snowy tables by smiling maidens, were, to little 
Rita and her friends, as nectar and ambrosia, 
served by cup-bearers of the gods, and quite as 
amazing novelties. 
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So, when the little girls went proudly off to 
the coat-room, where admiring relatives 
awaited them, Leslie in a mood of depression 
returned to the candy table at which she had 
volunteered to serve part of the afternoon. 
The real cause of her mental state was Henry 
Evans. He had certainly changed ; he was no 
longer impersonal, imperious, and self-confi- 
dent. To the outside world he was undoubt- 
edly all those things. Newspapers interviewed 
him, as "Harvard's Foremost Socialist." He 
had made speeches in factory towns; he had 
even challenged without result the president of 
the college to a Socialist debate ! But, of late, 
Leslie had found him changed into a new 
Henry, who pleaded with her whereas formerly 
he had dogmatized, who conceded whereas he 
had formerly commanded. And all this, as 
Leslie recalled it to herself, absently rearrang- 
ing the disordered candy table, began with her 
first attempt to disagree with his theories. She 
had quoted the dispassionate Professor Max- 
well on the subject of poor relief; she had even 
questioned the ability of the average workman 
to supply the brains which the capitalist en- 
lists in enterprises together with his capital. 
With accuracy she had referred to the Mai- 
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thusian law and the birth-rate. With an intel- 
lectual coolness, of which she had not realized 
she was capable, Leslie had denied the right of 
the laborer to force the "closed shop" on his 
employer. 

These and countless other social and eco- 
nomic topics had promoted violent discussions 
between the two young people, sometimes 
rather unamiable ones. Yet the girl noticed 
that Henry in consequence had sought her so- 
ciety with even greater frequency. Besides, 
Henry seemed anxious to please her; he no 
longer tried to mold her into his ideal of fem- 
inine correctness. Even as Leslie sorted the 
peppermints and placed the caramels in a tempt- 
ing position on the booth, she was recalling the 
first evening Henry had admired a dress she 
wore, a Nile-green charmeuse, bought at Del- 
phine's. The boy's attitude had certainly 
changed ; and to her ingenuous mind it was all 
frankly puzzling. Then there were the red 
roses — emblematic of Socialism, she had hastily 
explained to her inquisitive mother — which he 
had awkwardly given her on her birthday. 

Since Allison, accompanied by her insepa- 
rable Miss Bruce, was now floating over the ca- 
nals of Venice in a gondola, Leslie had appro- 
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priated the downstairs drawing-room for her 
own uses. Here she and Henry had passed 
many interesting, stimulating evenings to- 
gether, in eager, yet not acrimonious debate. 
But last evening something had happened. 
Henry had dropped in for his usual semi- 
weekly call, about half-past eight. He was in 
an excitable frame of mind. One of the So- 
cialist Club advisers, a young instructor of con- 
servative views, had lashed him verbally during 
a discussion on Syndicalism earlier in the even- 
ing. Tempers had been heated, and words ap- 
parently had been red-hot. The young man's 
hair was rumpled, and his soft silk tie was tm- 
knotted. As he dropped into the accustomed 
chair Leslie, with the frankness of the comrade 
she considered herself, had commented on his 
tie. 

*'Why don't you tie it for me ?" Henry, jump- 
ing up, had said with an odd laugh. 

"It will recall the Friday Evening long ago," 
was her merry response. Coming fearlessly up 
to him, she had seized the two silk ends in her 
slender hands. But, as she deftly started to 
make the bowknot, something in the boy's dark- 
ened face had startled her. The smile in his 
black eyes had suddenly been replaced by some- 
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thing else, a look that made her shrink from 
him, she knew not why. His hands had 
dropped to his sides and she saw the fingers 
were clenched. Her face grew hot. She re- 
leased the ends of the tie abruptly and Henry, 
turning, had walked to the window with quick, 
nervous steps, then stood there fingering the 
shade, staring out at the deserted street. Not a 
word did either of them say; and as the girl now 
recalled the scene that silence was the most ter- 
rible part of all. 

More purchasers now thronged about the 
candy counter, and Leslie was so absorbed in 
replying to their inquiries that all remembrance 
of the subsequent brevity of Henry's call on 
that eventful evening fled from her mind. The 
candy soon disappeared at the prices asked, 
eighty cents to a dollar a pound. Leslie consid- 
ered it extremely poor candy. She had sam- 
pled several fragments. It was over a year 
and a half since the day when, nibbling choco- 
late-peppermints, she had strolled down Marl- 
borough Street snubbed and admonished by 
Allison. For Leslie the world had expanded 
since that afternoon. 

"What a frivolous occupation for a Radcliflfe 
maiden !" There was a familiar English inflec- 
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tion to the tones which made Leslie Wjrman 
glance up with a smile. Herbert Kane bowed 
before her, extending a dollar bill in his grey- 
gloved hand. 

"There was a cut in Ec. 3 this afternoon/' 
explained Leslie. "The candy is nearly all 
gone, I'm sorry to say.'* 

"I came here to spend just one dollar," went 
on Herbert elaborately. "I do it out of regard 
for my mother. Forgive my not shaking 
hands ; if I do anything so energetic I shall split 
my new spring gloves." 

"Don't spend the dollar here! The candy 
isn't worth it," was the girl's frank retort. 
"There's only peanut brittle, some smashed-up 
fudge and a few lemon drops." 

"Such honesty in a saleswoman!" mocked 
Herbert, swinging his cane. "Do you realize 
that we haven't met for nearly five weeks?" 
Herbert was now assuming the role of the shal- 
low "dancing man." He played a variety of 
roles, and he expected in turn to be played up 
to. As the only son of one of the best known 
and cleverest women in Boston, he had been 
sought after and flattered ever since his vaca- 
tion days from Groton. He realized that he 
was clever, that when he chose he could be 
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agreeable. But his poses arose, not from a 
sense of the dramatic, of which Herbert Kane 
was completely devoid, but from that more com- 
plex thing, a nature of extreme sensitiveness, of 
an intensity which he dreaded to disclose to the 
unimaginative multitude. 

''Not met for five weeks ?'* Leslie's expres- 
sion was demure. "Whose fault can that be ?" 

Herbert laughed and became natural again. 
"Tell me," he said, leaning over the table con- 
fidentially, "why does my mother go in for this 
sort of rubbish, spending eight thousand dol-' 
lars on a fair in order to raise six thousand ?" 

"Is that really true?*' The girl's grey eyes 
widened. 

"Not to that extent, of course," Herbert per- 
sisted, "but that's the general idea. And it 
would be far simpler for every one if each per- 
son sent individually cheques of the amounts 
they would probably spend buying these rub- 
bishy things, directly to the Settlement House." 

"What does a man know about fairs?" par- 
ried Leslie. Her frilled cap was a trifle one- 
sided, most becomingly one-sided. Herbert al- 
lowed himself the passing thought that Leslie 
Wyman was actually an improvement in looks 
over her sister Allison. 
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"I have adorned fairs, little girl, before you 
were out of the cradle." He waved a gloved 
hand impressively. 

''Careful !" warned Leslie, mischievously. 
"You'll split it, and before Easter, too." 

"I am rather well-dressed to-day." Herbert 
gave her a comical look. "I have got to escort 
mother to a tango tea, later on." Visions of 
Mrs. Kane's figure waddling energetically 
through the tango, with its fifty-seven varieties, 
brought a twinkle to both pairs of eyes. "Seri- 
ously," persisted the young man, "may I come 
and call? You can tell me all the news from 
the unemployed. I hear that your friend 
Henry Evans is addressing them on the Com- 
mon Sunday afternoons. I tell you what" — ^he 
hesitated a moment, then went on — "won't you 
let me take you to hear Evans speak next Sun- 
day ? I suppose he arraigns the idle rich." 

"I don't know that he does." Leslie's spirit 
rose at the thrust. "I have never heard him. 
Why do you say take me?'' 

"I should never have thought of phrasing my 
appeal that way to a feminist," Herbert ex- 
plained, in mock humility, "but the Common is a 
bit rowdy on such occasions. You might need 
a — comrade !" 
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Leslie laughed heartily. Henry and his idio- 
syncrasies were forgotten. She held out her 
hand impulsively. "Come to lunch next Sun- 
day," she said, "and we'll go down together. It 
will be great fun. I must go home now. I 
have heaps of philosophy reading to do to- 
night.^' 

"I'll appear next Sunday.'* Herbert shook 
her hand warmly, quite forgetting the glove. 
"Thanks so much !" And he strolled across the 
room to his mother's side, leaving Leslie to 
count the contents of the cash-box, while a gay 
little smile touched the corners of her lips. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE ELECT AND THE ELECTED 

At Radcliffe it was the season of Idler elec- 
tions. Already, during the past week, Marcia 
Greenwood, by right of her position as an 
upper-class girl, had held mysterious meetings 
in her study at Bertram Hall. Being one of 
the few fortunate students who possessed that 
attraction, together with a bedroom, Marcia 
made use of it to entertain such friends as loved 
her, and there were many, likewise other girls 
who admiringly acknowledged her to be that 
tmdefinable yet powerful person, a leader in un- 
dergraduate activities. 

By the generous dispensing of tea and choco- 
late wafers, after basket-ball in winter and 
tennis-matches in spring, by her whole-hearted 
interest in Idler activities as well, Marcia, now 
a Junior, had gained a position in Radcliffe not 
unlike that of a district leader in her native city, 
New York, so that when she murmured the 
name of Emily Worthington, Freshman class 

president, as the one girl most suited to the 
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office of Idler treasurer, and hence by natural 
succession of positions, to the supreme post of 
Idler President, Senior year, Marcia's worship- 
ping followers fell into line immediately. If 
Marcia Greenwood could not make kings she 
had at least "made" two class presidents. And 
there were some of the initiated who declared 
that as chairman of the "Dram. Com." the 
dramatic committee which chooses the Idler 
plays and coaches the performers, Marcia held 
this year's "Idler" president in the hollow of 
her hand. 

Emily Worthington, daughter of a distin- 
guished Cambridge professor, was executive, 
tactful and excellent in her studies. Above all 
else she was handsome ; she had charm. In this 
spring of her Freshman year she was just nine- 
teen, a trifle older perhaps than certain of her 
classmates in years, far older than many of 
them in the unwritten laws of good manners. 

As has been mentioned before, Carmolita 
considered her classmate Emily a "snob," an 
unfortunate word, to be found very often in the 
vocabulary of the very sensitive as well as the 
least sensitive of persons. Carmolita belonged 
to the latter class. Earlier in her college career 
she had ostentatiously sought Emily Worthing- 
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ton's company. Unfortunately her rather 
crude methods of linking arms with Miss 
Worthington, if they chanced to walk down to 
the Square together, of calling across the car, 
"Emmie, darling, have you begun your Com. 
Lit. ?" or "Say, dear, you have got on a stunner 
for a tie !" grated on the class president's sensi- 
bilities and failed to promote the friendship. 
And if Emily avoided the restless, inquisitive 
eye of the determined, ambitious Italian girl on 
subsequent occasions it was not surprising. 

Since the "hall girls" had produced their can- 
didate, most of the other undergraduates, who, 
like Leslie, spent their days at Radcliffe, return- 
ing to homes in Boston or its suburbs at night- 
fall, fell obediently into line. Not so, however, 
did Carmolita. Her intimacy with Leslie was 
as ardent as ever. Bitterly she discoursed in 
the genial atmosphere of the lunch-room, sus- 
tained by buns and coffee, on the thankless, ar- 
rogant nature of dignified, self-contained Emily 
Worthington. 

"There are few girls like you, Leslie Wy- 
man.'* Carmolita's crafty eyes studied her 
friend's honest grey ones narrowly. Her flat- 
tery of the Boston girl was indeed subtle. 
"You certainly are a true friend of mine, even 
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if you do come from a swell Back Bay family/* 
Inwardly writhing at that unhappy phrase, 
Leslie tried to smile her gratitude for the con- 
descension, for she was very, very desirous of 
being accepted as an equal by one to whom men- 
tally and spiritually she was a superior. Dis- 
torted as her point of view had become, Leslie 
was perfectly satisfied with this first college 
year. As she explained elaborately to Hor-, 
tensia James, who wonderingly listened yet 
tactfully made few comments, Rowena Spuggs, 
Carmolita Pezzini and one or two other equally 
"interesting" and "broadening*' classmates had 
made her feel that they really liked her ; this she 
valued, as she loftily said, far more than the 
conventional affection bestowed by her friends 
at Miss Pink's. That these new friends de- 
luged her with flattery never occurred to Leslie. 
She saw very few of her old school friends now. 
Radcliffe had absorbed her. Critics of that in- 
stitution have said, ignorantly, that it has too 
little college life. In these days of superabun- 
dant Freshman enthusiasm Leslie had time for 
little else save the multiple activities of Rad- 
cliffe, not all listed in the college catalogue. 

"I knew from the beginning just what sort 
Emily was," declared the Italian girl emphat- 
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icaily. "I never liked her/* Fortunately, Les- 
lie was unaware of Carmolita^s violent attempt 
to cultivate Emily^s acquaintance earlier in the 
year. "But there are a lot of silly girls at col- 
lege who think that just because Emily lives on 
Brattle Street she should be Idler treasurer. 
Those hall girls are always playing politics, 
anyway. Look how they made Marcia Green- 
wood *Dram. Com.' chairman ! It should have 
gone to a Senior, and Maggie Connors is a per- 
fectly splendid actress, *A No. i.' But she was 
turned down and I call it outrageous.*' 

At this point in Carmolita's denunciation of 
favoritism, as she pleased to term it, Rowena 
trotted in, fresh from an eleven o'clock lecture. 
She tore up to Leslie, and flung one dark arm 
about her shoulder. Rowena was always very 
affectionate. 

"Do have some food !" Leslie gave a warm 
invitation. "How was English 31 ?" 

"Fine," replied Rowena, with her eye on the 
hot buns; "I took 'most ten pages of notes." 
Her brain never retained information in large 
quantities but she scribbled fuller notes than 
any one in college. There was a tendency 
among Leslie's admirers to be hungry at appro- 
priate seasons and to satisfy their hunger at 
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Leslie's expense. So Rowena munched buns 
and chocolate, while Leslie gladly paid her bill, 
together with Carmolita's, receiving a grateful 
kiss from her colored friend as a reward. All 
three chatted about the Radcliffe Magazine, 
which had just been issued for April, and Car- 
molita started to abuse the editorial board for 
rejecting some of her literary compositions. 

"It's a close corporation all right,'* she went 
on abusively. "I sent in two poems, one called 
'Squirrels at Noonday,' and another about an 
Italian Madonna. The English A man, Rob- 
son, gave me a B+ on both of them, but of 
course those highbrow editors know more 
than the instructors." As she rambled on, 
the lunch-room was rapidly filling with girls, 
rushing in to secure hasty meals between 
lectures. Marcia Greenwood strolled in, fol- 
lowed by Emily. They were both attractive, 
well-bred girls, far removed in reality from the 
portraits Carmolita had drawn of them, with 
her vivid, envious imagination. But Leslie 
was now so far under Carmolita's influence that 
she could see nothing likable in either one of 
them. 

"You can just bet your tintype," whispered 
Carmolita, "that Emily is going to stick around 
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with Marcia Greenwood until this Idler election 
comes off/' Thus the wily, dissatisfied Italian 
girl chatted on, while Leslie in her innocence 
believed everything Carmolita said. Leslie's 
sympathies aroused, she was unable to detect 
the sophistry, the exaggeration and shallowness 
of Carmolita's appeal. Leslie had come to 
Radcliffe in pursuit of the democratic ideal. 
Carmolita, who cared neither for athletics nor 
for study, had entered Radcliffe for the sole 
purpose of acquiring friends, for the atmos- 
phere of her father's grocery store Carmolita 
found too narrow for her social abilities. 

It was unforttmate that Professor Maxwell, 
who lectured so admirably on certain of the 
fallacies of Socialism, could not speak with 
equal insight upon the mirage of a college de- 
mocracy. Alas! there was no cotmsellor to 
point out to Leslie that, after all, a college world 
is in miniature much the same world that lies 
beyond the college gates. Self-interest, loyalty 
to ideals, ambition, devotion and intrigue min- 
gle, in both worlds, one with another. And the 
study of the complexities of human nature is 
quite as important as all the courses listed in the 
college curriculum, because of its inestimable 
value for the future. 
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Leslie, however, was not dealing in futures. 
She was only deeply grieved that the warm- 
hearted, demonstrative and perfumed Rowena 
and the flashing, energetic Carmolita were de- 
nied positions of importance at Radcliffe. 
That they were on no class committees pained 
Leslie's sense of justice. She had herself one 
hope, which she never had mentioned, and that 
was to become some day an editor of the Rad- 
cliffe Magazine. Her imagination did not 
allow her to picture Rowena Spuggs, with ex- 
cited rolling eyes and gleaming ivory teeth, call- 
ing the assembled student body to order at a 
Student Government meeting. She did not call 
upon her imagination for a picture of the untidy 
Carmolita ruling the Idler Club, an iron hand in 
a soiled velvet glove. Even had she done so, 
these things might not have seemed incongru- 
ous ,to her unworldly, idealistic nature. 

If at any time the crudities of these chosen 
friends grated on her, Leslie chided herself for 
being petty. Nevertheless, she shrank inwardly 
many times from Carmolita's coarseness, 
just as she inwardly resented Rowena's moist 
endearments. In consequence Leslie had 
avoided her other classmates, who, had they all 
been at school together, would have undoubt- 
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edly attracted her. There were many who 
commented on the Boston girl's energetic high 
spirits and a certain sweet charm of manner. 
But a few cutting, well-timed words from Car- 
molita made Leslie quickly draw back from the 
advances of Letty Spooner, Mildred Morse or 
Heloise Walker, all classmates, all entering 
whole-heartedly into the pursuit of basketball, 
numerals, dramatic honors or literary fame. 
For they all failed to include either Rowena or 
Carmolita in their recreations, although often 
they were desk-mates in lecture courses. And 
when Heloise Walker changed her seat at one 
of the Idler plays for the obvious reason that 
Rowena, fragrant of her second-best perfume, 
the wild carnation, offered to fasten Heloise's 
collar, Leslie took Heloise's rebuff as an insult 
to herself, smarting under it, indeed, far more 
than did Rowena, whose stmny disposition 
made her quick to forget. 

Then when Carmolita, whose music was as 
impassioned as her dramatic nature, was re- 
fused admission to the Music Club, Leslie shed 
honest tears on Carmolita's shoulder, and, in- 
furiated at the stupidity of the membership 
committee, no longer bowed to Mildred Morse, 
the Freshman secretary. 
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Three days later the Idler elections took 
place. All votes were signed, to prevent any 
"stuffing of the ballot box/' as one sophisticated 
Junior teller remarked. Loyal, even to the 
most forlorn of lost causes, Leslie Wyman cast 
her vote for Carmolita Pezzini. Immediately 
afterwards, she started across the Radcliffe 
yard, not caring to linger in the halls of Agassiz 
House to hear the election returns. For, in her 
heart, she well knew that Emily Worthington 
would be chosen. 

"The Triumph of the Aristocrats !*' Carmo- 
lita called out from the top-room in Brown and 
Nichols, waving farewell to her single sup- 
porter, as she passed. For smug little Rowena 
had gone over to the enemy. Two or three 
Sophomores, awaiting English conferences, 
giggled from the steps of the building. But 
Leslie, despondent and world-weary, hurried 
past without a word. Where was the reality to 
correspond with that ideal college democracy in 
which Henry Evans had taught her to believe ? 
In college, he had confidently assured her, you 
will find equality of opportunity. As yet Leslie 
had failed to discover it. 




PART II 



CHAPTER XIII 

HENRY PRODUCES A FRIEND 

Adeline Wyman dropped her embroidery 
and rose to close the library door. "Girls do 
make such a noise/' she said, with a satisfied 
smile. "Now, Hortensia, we can talk in com- 
fort." 

Miss Hortensia tucked her feet upon the 
brass fender, regardless of its fine polish. "So 
Leslie's actually having her Sewing Circle,'' she 
remarked cheerfully; "that does make me feel 
old." The mantel-clock chimed half-after one, 
just as William, if anything more sedate 
and subservient than eighteen months before, 
brought in a tray of creamed chicken and choco- 
late. 

"Is there plenty of food, William?" asked 
Mrs. Wyman, with anxiety. 

"Yes, indeed, mum, and they're eating splen- 
did." He departed noiselessly, leaving the two 
friends to their Itmcheon. 

"Mothers, of course, are banished from Sew- 
ing Circles, but I am glad Leslie had her meet- 
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ing early in the winter. She is as absorbed in 
Radcliffe as ever, although this is her Junior 
year." 

If the hard, unsympathetic manner in which 
Adeline made the statement grated on Miss 
Hortensia, she did not show it. "Think how 
happy the child is !*' she exclaimed with anima- 
tion. "Why, Adeline, I would have given any- 
thing in the world to have had a college educa- 
tion in my own girlhood.'' 

"Of course she seems contented," admitted 
the mother, reluctantly, "but I do wish she 
would give more time to parties this winter." 
If her shifting pale blue eyes failed to meet 
Miss Hortensia's candid ones, it was because 
Adeline was as usual revealing only half the 
truth. Hortensia knew perfectly well that Ad- 
eline was very lonely. Experience had not 
taught her wisdom. Allison had been conven- 
tionalized and at first had seemed pliable in the 
molding. Leslie had pitted her determined 
young will ags^inst her mother's traditions. 
She had refused to go to Europe, that preced- 
ing spring, because it would interfere with col- 
lege work. She had declined the Sociables and 
other mild gaieties of the winter before. Her 
election into the 19 — Sewing Circle had come 
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as a complete surprise to her. She had not 
troubled her head about the matter. Of course 
all her school friends had been included, the 
Brookhouses, Sue Amory and Constance Berke- 
ley, and Leslie enjoyed meeting them at the 
weekly luncheons. 

But Miss Hortensia, as she watched her old 
friend Adeline Wyman, knew well that the 
bonds that held her to Leslie were becoming 
frayed. About Allison, now in a training- 
school for nurses, she did not speak. There 
again the bonds were also slender. Hortensia 
listened, while Adeline talked nervously on. 

"Of course, Leslie is deluged with invita- 
tions." That was very true; Adeline had not 
been born a Prendergast for nothing. "But 
she refuses more than half of them, simply be- 
cause she wants to tear off to Cambridge, at all 
hours of day and night, to attend Idler meetings 
and Magazine conferences. She is on the Rad- 
cliff e Magazine, Hortensia; did you know 
that ?" Here, at last, there was actual pride in 
the maternal tone. Merit in literature she 
valued. Her own brother, Madison Prender- 
gast, wrote for the Atlantic Monthly, and 
George's cousin, Handyside Wyman, had pub- 
lished a slender volimie of Imagist Poetry. 
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''Yes, isn't that splendid!'* Hortensia, who 
loved Leslie unreservedly, looked pleased. "I 
subscribed to the Radcliffe Magazine immedi- 
ately." 

"Did you really? I never thought of doing 
that. I only wish Prendergast could have got 
on some Harvard paper. George was an edi- 
tor of the Advocate. Still, Prendy may make 
the Review, in the Law School. He's doing 
excellent work." 

"Really!" Miss Hortensia brought forth 
that word with something of an effort. In rare 
soul-communions with herself, she wondered 
whether in the next world the unmarried would 
still be forced to continually congratulate the 
married on the achievements of their offspring. 
Hortensia did it amazingly well. Still, there 
were moments! This being one of them, in 
the true New England martyr spirit she re- 
solved to prolong the agony further. 

"Is Herbert Kane still abroad with his 
mother?" she continued. "What will he do 
when he returns?" 

"Poor, dear Geraldine ! She was so devoted 
to her husband, though of course some of us 
failed to see just why she did marry him, any- 
way." Adeline contrasted her variegated em- 
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broidery silks with an appraising eye. "Leslie 
received a note from Herbert, last week, from 
the Riviera. But Geraldine never answered 
my steamer-letter, and I wrote her twelve 
pages." Evidently Adeline felt she had re- 
ceived a decided affront. 

"I can hardly wonder that she does not 
write,'' responded Hortensia, drily. By reason 
of her own repressed yet deep nature, with its 
sterling sympathies, she understood, at least 
in part, just how terrible Geraldine's bereave- 
ment was and why she had taken her only son 
and fled from Boston, away from empty phrases 
of condolence and shallow sympathy, to be 
alone with Herbert, bravely to reconstruct her 
outlook on life, and conquer her bitter grief. 

The door was flung open and Leslie entered. 
It was the same Leslie, certainly, not greatly 
altered in a year and a half. Yet her face was 
less immature, her gait less awkward ; her man- 
ner evinced a certain poise. She gave Miss 
Hortensia a welcoming kiss and dropped on the 
sofa beside her. 

"How are you both?'' she asked, brightly. 
"Oh, I wish you and mother could have seen 
our business meeting !" She laughed gleefully 
at the recollection, and in that laugh became 
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the impulsive girl of eighteen months before. 
"In the first place, thirty-five is our quorimi, 
and of course Sue, our president, called us to 
order, with only thirty in the room. It wasn't 
my affair to object. But when Sue actually 
drawled out, in her lazy, characteristic way, 
'I say, girls, let's take in Clara Tuttle: she's a 
perfect corker,' I did protest and said we must 
carry on our meeting according to parliamen- 
tary law. Then Ags^tha Brookhouse called out 
that Clara had gone to Egypt for the winter 
and was coming out next year. So that excite- 
ment was over. Then Gwen Brookhouse, our 
treasurer, said she was very sorry she couldn't 
read her report as she had lost the account- 
book, and she had spent five or six dollars of 
our dues by mistake, but would refund the 
money as soon as her next month's allowance 
came in." 

"Is that the way your Radcliife meetings are 
conducted?" asked Miss Hortensia, mischiev- 
ously. 

"Indeed not." The Radcliffe undergraduate 
gave an indignant bounce on the sofa, care- 
less of its springs. "We dragged along after 
that, taking in two new members, and black- 
balling five new people! Then Sue said she 
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was hungry and suggested that we all adjourn 
and eat. And, of course, being Wednesday, 
she tore off to the theatre immediately after- 
wards, and forgot all about the adjourned busi- 
ness-meeting/' 

In her animation and vigorous youth, she 
acted as a reviving tonic to the two older 
women. Adeline glanced at her daughter with 
a singular smile on her lips. "Leslie of course 
feels that Radcliff e is superior to anything Bos- 
ton has to offer,'' she said quietly. Hortensia 
frowned. There was a quality of acid con- 
tempt in the remark. The daughter flushed as 
she heard it and then, springing from the sofa, 
in two lithe bounds her arms were about her 
mother's neck. 

"Mumsie, dear," she pleaded, "won't you be 
a patroness for the open Idler play, in Feb- 
ruary? It's going to be wonderful." 

"How many tickets must I buy ?" The moth- 
er's attitude became one of resignation and as 
usual she employed her old method, of asking 
one question for another, while making up her 
own mind. 

"Only ten, and I'll try to sell them for you." 

"Well, perhaps I will." Adeline was not en- 
thusiastic. "Sell them in Cambridge if you 
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like ; don't force them on my friends in town." 

The implication was evident. Hortensia 
felt ashamed of Adeline Wyman. She ex- 
pected an outburst from Leslie: but the girl, 
if she had not acquired any other knowledge 
during her college career, had learned to possess 
her soul in patience. She did not reply. 

*Teslie, dear/' Miss Hortensia was not 
slow to pin her own colors to the mast. "FU 
buy five tickets of you, and, Adeline,'' she 
turned indignantly to Mrs. Wyman, "I shall 
invite you to go with me, to show you how 
splendidly those Radcliffe girls can act. 
Haven't you ever been to one of their plays ?" 

'^No, indeed. Why should I?" Adeline's 
pale eyes dropped to her work again, after one 
tentative survey of the two faces beside her. 
*1 did intend to go, one afternoon," she added, 
half apologetically; "but a bridge-luncheon in- 
terfered with it." 

There was something so sublimely selfish in 
the mother's attitude toward Radcliffe and Les- 
lie's interests there, that Miss James wondered 
if such indifference was not harder for the girl 
to bear than her mother's former antagonism. 
She studied Leslie with new intentness. 
Strangely enough the attitudes of mother and 
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daughter had been exchanged. While the girl 
had become gentle, more appealing, the mother 
stood like adamant in her indifference ; she was 
now quite as unyielding as Leslie had been, 
long ago, in her determination to go to Rad- 
cliffe. 

*1 must go down town/' Hortensia broke 
resolutely in on her own train of thought. 

"I'll walk down with you," Leslie volun- 
teered, with confidence, certain that her com- 
pany would not be unwelcome. She smiled a 
farewell at her mother: and a sense of relief 
stole over Miss Hortensia, as they both left 
Adeline to meditation in the library, alone. 

"There's a lecture on Eugenics, I want to 
hear, at the Social Uplift League," Leslie an- 
nounced, with composure, as they walked 
briskly along in the crisp wintry air. "Will 
you come, too ? It's at five o'clock." 

"Now, my dear," Miss Hortensia protested. 
"Why include Eugenics ? Haven't you studies 
enough at Radcliffe without taking up that?" 
The ways of this younger generation were cer- 
tainly strange, but she felt rather hopelessly 
that she must struggle to keep pace with them. 

"Of course, it's not the sort of thing to dis- 
cuss, in mixed company," responded Leslie, in- 
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consequently; "but I don't want to miss any 
opportunity to learn about all the things a girl 
ought to know/' Then she giggled, reminis- 
cently. "The other day I went to a lecture on 
'Baby Hygiene' ; it was killing/' Miss Horten- 
sia fervently thanked the Almighty that Leslie 
still held on to her sense of humor, and that 
in consequence at least one member of the ris- 
ing generation could not go too far astray. 
"There were twelve people in the audience, 
seven old women, about ninety years old, they 
looked, a reporter, the stereopticon man — ^he 
counted, you see — a little girl of about eleven, 
and myself." 

"How inspiring the audience must have 
been !" Miss Hortensia made but a single com- 
ment. Then she continued, "Tell me, how is 
Rowena Spuggs, your Radcliffe friend?" 

"Very well; I haven't seen much of her for 
several days." Leslie sounded vague, and with 
evident haste she switched to another topic. 
"Miss Hortensia" — she hesitated a second — 
"do — do you know anything about the Upton 
Range Copper Mine?" 

Miss Hortensia looked surprised. "Why, I 
have a good many shares in it," was her reply, 
"as have many other Boston people." 
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"Do you know anything about its manage- 
ment?'' persisted the girl. The sharpness of 
the question startled her companion. 

"Why, my cousin Ralph is a director of the 
company, of which Mr. Whittemore is presi- 
dent,'' Miss Hortensia answered slowly. "He 
has told me that there have been, in these past 
two years, many unjust attacks on its manage- 
ment, particularly in reference to the men who 
are employed in the mine." 

"I want to know the truth of the matter." 
Leslie spoke with intensity. 

"I have been told, again and again, by — '' 
she paused — "by a friend of mine, that condi- 
tions are terrible for the miners. When I am 
twenty-one, father says, I shall inherit from 
Grandfather Prendergast two hundred shares 
of that mining stock. If what I hear about 
the treatment of the workers is true, how can 
I take my dividends with any peace of mind ?" 

"Of course you can't, dear," replied the older 
woman, with that quick sympathy so charac- 
teristic of her. "Neither could I. Ralph has 
gone West, with Mr. Hartley Evans, on busi- 
ness connected with Upton Copper Range, I 
think, and the day he returns I will talk it over 
with him." 
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"Do you think you'll get the truth from 
him?" There was in Leslie's question a hint 
of the attitude taken so often by Henry toward 
Leslie's father, when, in response to her quo- 
tations from George Wyman, Henry would 
sternly retort, "Can you expect truth from a 
capitalist ?" 

"Get the truth from Ralph?" Hortensia 
laughed confidently. "Dear old fellow, never 
in my life have I got anything else." 

"That's so good of you." Leslie was hon- 
estly a little ashamed of her last question. "Do 
the Evanses own shares too?" 

"I believe so, likewise the Kanes, the Brook- 
houses and the Amorys." Miss Hortensia, as 
they turned into the crowded rush of Tremont 
Street, glimpsed a lurid headline, on the after- 
noon paper, which an energetic youngster 
waved before her eyes. 

"Look ! Look, Leslie !" she exclaimed, point- 
ing to the type. "Can that — can that be your 
friend, Henry Evans?" 

Leslie snatched an outstretched sheet from 
the newsboy, thrusting five cents into his 
grubby paw. This was no time for change. 
As he ran oflF she and Miss Hortensia, oblivious 
of the crowd, searched the front page. Leslie 
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had turned very pale, in the excitement. Her 
voice trembling with eagerness she read aloud, 
to the equally astonished Hortensia, 

"ENGLISH GIRL PROMISED BRIDE OF 
HARVARD SOCIALIST 

Arrives in Steerage of White Star Liner from 

Liverpool 

Miss Hester Higgs, Suffragette and Feminist 

Leader of the Higglesby Feminist Forum, 

Grants Interview to Reporters'' 

Crushing the newspaper into a limp grey mass, 
Leslie stared, wide-eyed, lips parted, at Miss 
Hortensia. ''Do you think," she gasped finally, 
"that it can actually be true ?" 




CHAPTER XIV 

AUNT CAROLINE PROTESTS IN VAIN 

"I REFUSE to have the girl inside my house." 
Mrs. Hartley Evans, tall, angular and hawk- 
like, snapped out these words with decision. 
"If your uncle had not gone Wesf , on that busi- 
ness trip with Mr. James, you would never have 
dared to insult us by bringing her here." 

Henry Evans remained calm. ''Well," he 
replied, with admirable composure, "she hasn't 
a cent, and she must stay somewhere. Of 
course, / wouldn't hesitate, a moment, to take 
her out to Cambridge with me — ^" 

"And put her up in your room, I suppose." 
His aunt's lean face turned saffron at the im- 
plied suggestion. "We can't have that dis- 
grace; where is the girl, now?" She tapped 
upon the dining-room table with one talon-like 
finger. To be interrupted at her luncheon, a 
health-productive, weight-eliminating affair of 
grapenuts and educators, was quite dreadful 
enough. But to be told by her idiotic nephew 

that she must take into her home a strange Eng- 
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Hshwoman, whom, he said, reflectively, he 
might eventually marry — sometime — ^was the 
final, crushing straw. 

Henry fingered his flowing tie, nervously; 
he had dispensed with such superfluities as 
white linen and collars and now attired himself 
in a flannel shirt. 

"I didn't know Hester was in Boston until 
the immigration commissioner telephoned me, 
from the White Star dock. There was some 
fuss about her landing. In fact the officials 
wanted me to marry her on the wharf ! So I 
had to give Uncle Hartley's name, being a 
minor until next April/' 

"You actually gave your uncle's name?" 
Born of the family of Jenkins, in Raleigh, Illi- 
nois, and not one of the most charming of its 
members, Mrs. Hartley Evans, since her arrival 
in Boston, had worshipped the goddess of con- 
ventionality with due fervor. Her last burst 
of unconventionality had come when she had 
led to the altar quiet, self-eflFacing Hartley 
Evans — the progressive West and the eflFete 
East! Marriage by capture is not so wholly 
relegated to the primitive past as scientists 
would lead us to suppose. 

"Yes," Henry frowned, "although I must 
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say Hester is jolly well able to look after her- 
self. Now, Aunt Caroline, take your choice. 
Hester is in a taxi outside; I haven't a great 
deal of spare money in my pocket; but I have 
quite enough to take her — ^to Cambridge." 
Henry's calm assurance was debilitating. His 
hawk-like aunt dropped an educator, as her 
frightened counterpart in the animal kingdom 
might have dropped a tempting chicken. 
Gaunt and defeated, she rose from her chair. 

"Bring her in," said Aunt Caroline, with 
resignation ; "anything rather than have head- 
lines in the papers." Indeed, to have one's 
name in any newspaper, save among the "Per- 
sonals" of the Transcript, was to Aunt Caro- 
line a degradation. With singular reticence 
her nephew did not inform her that the com- 
mendable activity of the reporters who meet 
incoming ocean liners had already been well 
rewarded in this particular instance. 

"It's awfully decent of you to let me stop 
here." Without a. shred of timidity Miss 
Higgs plunged with long loping strides into 
the room, while her fiance debated the fare 
with the taxi-driver. Heavy, open, leather 
sandals on her feet did not escape the eye of 
her infuriated hostess. Miss Higgs was tall 
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and broad-shouldered, with a fine, healthy color 
which glowed beneath her straw hat, a sailor 
hat at least three sizes too small! Guiltless 
was she of gloves, with a figure not unlike an 
ironing board, on which her heavy tweed suit 
hung literally in folds. Worst of all, Aunt 
Caroline at a glance judged her nearer thirty 
than twenty. 

These facts, gathered by Mrs. Hartley 
Evans, gave her stronger heart palpitations 
than she had ever felt in her life, if we can 
except that day when she first arrived in Bos- 
ton, leading Hartley, a submissive prisoner, 
in the bonds of holy matrimony. "I am glad 
to see you.'* Her voice contradicted her words. 
Perhaps it was the first social falsehood Aunt 
Caroline had felt difficulty in telling. "Do you 
care for lunch ?'* 

"Fm frightfully keen on it." Dropping into 
the opposite chair, the newcomer felt in her 
pocket with anxiety. "Those newspaper men 
do keep after one so. I've not had a bite, for 
Henry, dear old pal, had a row of them at the 
dock to meet me.'' 

"At the dock?" If it were possible. Aunt 
Caroline's face turned a deeper saffron. 
Words which she longed to utter she quickly 
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suppressed. A man willing to have his fiancee 
interviewed, would be capable of anything. 

"Henry has just informed me/* she said, 
formally, "of your engagement. I must admit 
that I was not prepared for the news. It was 
certainly a surprise to me as it will be to Mr. 
Evans.*' 

"Oh, I wouldn't call it an engagement.'* 
Miss Higgs produced a cigarette case. "Do 
you mind if I smoke a bit ; I've not had a puff 
for hours. Henry, old chap, have you a match 
on you?" 

Henry, who, since his return to the dining- 
room, had been leaning in interested silence 
against the sideboard, produced a box and 
tossed it over. Aunt Caroline felt herself an 
increasingly feeble minority. 

"No, we certainly can't call it an engage- 
ment." The young Socialist spoke with quick 
decision. "Neither of us believes in a conven- 
tional engagement." 

"I trust you believe in a conventional mar- 
riage." Aunt Caroline rang the bell with as- 
tonishing vigor. "Two boiled eggs, Jane, and 
a cup of cocoa, for this young lady." 

"Awfully sorry," the guest broke in upon 
the order politely, yet firmly, "I always prefer 
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eggs raw, and I never touch cocoa; have you 
any nuts ?" 

"Nuts ?" The hatchet-like countenance 
looked unmentionable things. "The nuts, 
please, Jane! Do you prefer raw meat?" she 
inquired, with elaborate deference in her tone. 

"I'm a vegetarian," the girl answered, sim- 
ply. Her rich, deep accents of the England 
Aunt Caroline revered brought small comfort 
to that lady. In polite Boston England is 
adored, the chance English visitor assiduously 
cultivated, but not such a visitor. Laying the 
half-smoked cigarette on the edge of the pol- 
ished table. Miss Higgs began cracking nuts 
with her white teeth. "Fm quite keen on wal- 
nuts, you know. And do you have turnips over 
here in the States ?" 

"Of course we do," broke in Henry. 
"America is well provided with vegetables." 
No smile crossed his lips at the English girl's 
unique request. Aunt Caroline saw no humor 
in the situation either, but for different reasons. 
"If you're not tired there is a meeting of the 
Social Betterment Organization this afternoon 
which is well worth attending," Henry added, 
in a business-like manner. 

"Right-o!" Hester was animated at once. 
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"Fm never tired; and I'm not afraid of any- 
thing," she turned confidently to her hostess. 
*'My people thought it quite like looking for a 
needle in a haystack to find Henry in the States. 
But it's all been a splendid lark. Of course 
the steerage wasn't a palace, and ten days of 
it, you know, were a bit nasty." 

"Steerage? Did you actually come over in 
the steerage?" Aunt Caroline gasped, feebly. 

"I had no money to come in the cabin," said 
the girl ingenuously. "You see, my old dad 
has married again; he's now seventy-three. 
My own mother died, five years ago. And I've 
five sisters older than myself, and there are 
three kiddies besides." 

"Where do your parents live?" Mrs. Evans 
asked, with curiosity. She had a sudden inspi- 
ration. No matter how badly the girl dressed, 
if she were only a clergyman's daughter, or 
even a solicitor's, the situation might, with judi- 
cious explanations, be converted from a sensa- 
tional episode into a romance, unusual, perhaps, 
but still a romance. 

"Dad has a cottage at Sook-Hiddlesby, near 
Durham. The shop is at Sook-Hiddlesby-on- 
the-Poke. The Poke," she added ingenuously, 
"is quite a nice little river." 
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"His shop ?^' 

"Yes, Dad's in trade; he's an ironmonger, 
in a small way. And getting smaller all the 
time,'' she added with British frankness, paus- 
ing to gulp down her two raw eggs ; "at his age 
he gets discouraged, and my stepmother's just 
had twin girls. Where's my box, Henry? I 
must tidy up." 

"I sent it to the front room." Henry waved 
his hand toward the stairs. "Just up there, 
Hester, the first door at the left." 

"Is there any reason," Aunt Caroline hissed, 
while Miss Higgs swung vigorously, if awk- 
wardly, out of the dining-room, "for giving this 
girl the best spare-room ?" 

"Look here. Aunt Caroline," the young man's 
face grew darker and more determined, "I 
didn't invite Hester to come over here to Amer- 
ica. I was quite as — well, as astonished as you 
are. But she is a splendid, independent sort of 
person. She and I share the same views on 
social questions; we see no reason why we 
shouldn't live together in Cambridge, while I 
finish my college year, and she gets some 
remunerative employment." The result of 
Henry's Sunday afternoon addresses to the un- 
employed, resumed this winter with new en- 
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ergy, was noticeable in his deliberate, forceful 
manner of speaking. "But we are willing to 
pander to the shallow caprices of people in Bos- 
ton, within limits. Don't make us, Aunt Caro- 
line" — his gesture was dramatic and significant 
— "exceed those limits." 

It was a cowed and chastened Aunt Caroline 
who achieved a faint imitation of a hospitable 
smile on her hollow cheeks, when Miss Higgs 
clumped down the front stairs several moments 
later. And Henry, his black eyes narrowed, 
watched his aunt with impervious satisfaction. 
As he and Miss Higgs were starting off for 
the meeting on Social Betterment, Henry made 
one final, lofty request that, as Hester would 
not return until after eleven that evening, the 
door might be left unlatched to receive her. 
Finally the young couple departed and Mrs. 
Hartley Evans sank upon the sofa, to weep the 
bitterest tears she had shed since her early girl- 
hood, forty years before. 

A ring of the telephone bell roused her from 
her grief. "Is this Mrs. Hartley Evans?" 
For a moment the business-like tone steadied 
her nerves; but the request, "Kindly give me 
your views on trial marriages for the Boston 
Post'' made her drop the receiver as if it had 
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been a white-hot v coal. The remainder of the 
afternoon, there were other telephone calls of 
a like nature, and several energetic young men 
rang the front-door bell, notebooks in hand. 
Once, as Aunt Caroline, haggard and red-eyed, 
peered from behind the curtains in the library 
out upon the street, she beheld a photographer 
planted before her house. How earnestly she 
wished she had gone West with her husband! 
How deeply she regretted not having paid her 
long postponed visit to her sisters in Raleigh 
during this month of February! To-morrow 
her bridge club had its weekly session. Would 
that athletic Britisher insist on being present, 
swallowing raw eggs and munching turnips, 
while the other women consumed trifles of 
sweetbreads and truffles ? 

In the depths of her heart, her one hope about 
her erratic nephew had been that in the end he 
would ally himself with the illustrious family 
of Wymans. Now that last ambition for him 
was thwarted. Truly the pavements of Boston 
are not always smooth. Almost Aunt Caroline 
weakly yearned for the quiet, dusty paths of 
Raleigh, Illinois. 
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CHAPTER XV 

A CHAT AT RADCLIFFE 

The first week following the sensational ar- 
rival of Henry's promised bride at the pier in 
Charlestown brought sleepless nights to George 
Wyman. The cheap vulgarity of the news- 
paper headings, the snapshots of the Evans 
house on Bay State Road, with inserts of Henry 
addressing his usual Sunday gathering of un- 
employed on the Common and Hester Higgs 
waving the banner of Votes for Women, were 
distressing enough to Mr. Wyman's good taste. 
But to feel that his dear daughter, Leslie, 
through the impulses of generosity and youth- 
ful emotion, had perhaps given this fanatical, 
dramatic young Socialist more of her heart 
than is consistent with friendship, plunged the 
father into agonies of spirit. He could not 
question Adeline; she understood the girl less 
than he did. He dared not question Leslie; 
she looked pale, worn and depressed. 

Yet, when George Wyman read into these 
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outward signs such an inward significance, he 
was wrong in his deduction. Had he been 
present, in the drawing-room long before, when 
the rearrangment of the young man's necktie 
had precipitated an unforgettable memory — ^at 
least to Leslie — ^the father's spirits would have 
been vastly relieved. Leslie did not love the 
boy. Marrying him had never entered her 
head for a moment. In fact, marrying any- 
body was as remote from her philosophy of liv- 
ing as the fierce heat of the tropics from the 
chill New England winters. Two months 
later, that drawing-room episode had been fol- 
lowed by another, in Cohasset, on a Sunday 
afternoon. Leslie never tried, afterwards, to 
recall her feelings on that occasion. Perhaps 
she did not have the courage. She had only 
said sternly, with rising color, s^nd beating 
heart, "If you can't behave sensibly, Henry, 
you'll have to leave the room." And Henry did 
leave the room, striding out upon the veranda, 
with eyes burning, lips compressed and hands 
trembling. 

That summer Henry had crossed the Atlantic 
again. His letters had been almost elaborate 
in their avoidance of personalities. If he had 
failed to mention Hester Higgs in his writings 
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Leslie had never noted the omission. Nat- 
urally she was amazed at the English girl's sud- 
den arrival and the resultant gossip, loosening 
all the unoccupied tongues of Cambridge and 
Boston, overwhelmed her. Henry had given 
her no hint of his intention ; he had not called 
to see her for more than ten days. Wounded 
pride can pain some natures as deeply as a 
wounded heart pains others. 

At Radcliffe, particularly, curiosity was 
rampant. Few undergraduates there were 
who had not seen Henry impatiently awaiting 
Leslie at the Garden Street entrance many, 
many afternoons. Many young men, since 
Radcliffe College was opened, have stood impa- 
tiently beneath the gaunt old elm tree at the 
gate. To have several youths attendant on 
a single girl is proof positive of her popularity. 
But to have the same young man await her 
pleasure week after week, month after month, 
bears a deeper significance. Carmolita had 
confided to Rowena that Leslie's "mash" was 
a settled affair. "Wedding bells will ring for 
her pretty soon," she had announced, confi- 
dently, although she did not quite dare to men- 
tion this conclusion to Leslie herself. There 
were certain things which Carmolita, despite 
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her coarse-fibered, shallow nature, had learned 
were better left unmentioned to Leslie Wy- 
man. 

Emily Worthington, vice-president of the 
Idler and like Leslie a Magazine editor, once 
confided to seven of her intimates that in the 
editorial sanctum she had counted at least eight 
books, inscribed with the name of Evans '13, 
in firm, black letters. To Radcliflfe's Intellec- 
tuals that was in itself proof all-sufficient. 
Still, by more frivolous maidens, whose ideas 
of courtship were circumscribed by candy, thea- 
tre tickets and roses, Leslie's romance was 
deemed a tame affair. 

But now, when the element of competition 
had entered from England, the imagination of 
the entire college was kindled. The more orig- 
inal of Leslie's classmates whispered that since 
Socialism meant sharing all things equally, it 
behooved both Leslie Wyman and Hester 
Higgs to divide Henry's attentions. 

"He can play with Miss Higgs all the week, 
and then Leslie can whisk him off to Cohasset 
for Sundays." A light-hearted Junior made 
this startling suggestion to a group of humor- 
ously minded classmates, in the living-room of 
Agassiz House one morning after lunch. 
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"Suggest it to Leslie Wyman!" Letty 
Spooner said, insinuatingly. The girls chuc- 
kled. 

"Don't be horrid!" implored Emily Worth- 
ington, uneasily. 

"Honi soit qui mat . . . remember the rest 
of it, Emily?" Mildred Morse broke in upon 
Letty's facetiousness. "I'm glad, though, you 
put Leslie Wyman on the Magazine board; 
she's got a good deal of ability for writing and 
next May, when you are Idler president, you 
can make Leslie Editor-in-chief, when you re- 
sign. 

Emily promptly protested against the sug- 
gestion, although her election in May was an 
assured fact. "You mustn't say such things, 
Mildred," she pleaded, with a startled smile. 
"Leslie will be elected the head of the Magazine, 
next year, anyway : and when she is, I do hope 
she won't put on the board some of the very 
queer" — caught as it were in a burst of frank- 
ness, Emily turned about to see if any one, out- 
side her special group of intimates, could have 
heard her unwise adjective. For the election 
of the Idler president was still several months 
distant: and a candidate for that office must 
be all things to all men. 
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"Seriously," Mildred Morse continued to 
harangue the circle, "I think that Leslie Wy- 
man is beginning to be just a little tired of Car- 
molita, Rowena and one or two other dear class- 
mates of ours. I think she may realize now 
how impossible they are to work with/' 

"She felt terribly because Carmolita didn't 
make the Dram. Com.," broke in one demure- 
looking maiden, who wore eyeglasses and wrin- 
kled her nose as she talked. 

"No one could cooperate with Carmolita, on 
any committee in this world." Mildred, cap- 
tain of next year's 'Varsity Basket-Bali Team, 
elected less than a fortnight before, after the 
Smith game, enjoyed freeing her mind and 
scoffed at Emily's tactful restraint "As for 
little Rowena Spuggs, I don't care who she is or 
where she lives, she can't play basket-ball. She 
was crazy to get on her class team. Once, 
sophomore year, I tried her as a substitute. 
She appeared, reeking with the vilest perfume 
you ever smelt. Always, instead of 'guarding' 
when the ball was thrown, she would run, like 
a rabbit, in the opposite direction. It isn't a 
matter of creed or color, it's temperament." 
There were sequestered corners in the spacious 
room, where other girls sat studying or read- 
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ing. In her animation Mildred ran on, un- 
heeding, as to the possibility of unintentional 
listeners. She was warmhearted, keen, and 
able : in twenty years she would be another Mrs. 
Kane. "Look at that other Boston girl," she 
continued, "that 'special,' Agatha Brookhouse. 
She told me once that she hated to study, but 
that she came out to Radcliffe because she was 
so tired of being sent down to Jordan Marsh's 
by her mother! I wouldn't have her on any 
basket-ball team either: she's dull and con- 
ceited. Yet she lives on Beacon Street, and 
Rowena Spuggs lives — goodness knows where. 
So I'm not prejudiced, you see." 

"There is no reason why Agatha shouldn't 
stay in college, if she's bright enough to get 
in," contributed Emily, with quiet sagacity. 
"There are always 'snap' courses !" 

Mirth rose higher than ever at this bit of 
wisdom. With foresight Emily had already 
planned her own programme for her Senior 
year, three Fine Art courses and one in the 
History of Music. Not a single girl among 
them now thought of lowering her voice, least 
of all the fearless Mildred. 

"As I started to say," the basket-ball captain 
swept on, "it's quite as snobbish to associate 
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with your inferiors as with your superiors^ 
Those girls flatter Leslie Wyman ; she's sympa- 
thetic and they probably tell her how no one 
else in college appreciates their talents. Of 
course she feels that we don't appreciate her, 
but I think we all do; at least I do. For in- 
stance, I know of one really nice thing she did 
about the English Club.'' She glanced signifi- 
cantly at her companions. "You know, besides 
academic standing, there are other qualifica- 
tions for the club." 

Several girls nodded, comprehendingly. 

"I know all about that," broke in Letty, with 
a certain quality of irritation in her tone. "I 
had to apply three times before you took me 
in, last June." 

"Well," retorted Mildred, frankly, "if your 
hair and shirtwaists were more tidy, and "you 
didtft try so hard to be queerer than you nat- 
urally are, there wouldn't have been so much 
trouble." Letty Spooner subsided beneath the 
weight of her old friend's candor, and Mildred 
turned to the future Idler president. "Don't 
you remember, Emily," she demanded, "about 
Christina ?" 

"Yes," Emily nodded. 

"It happened last year. Leslie told Marcia 
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Greenwood, then the English Club president, 
that Christina MacDuff wrote better verses 
than any girl in college and that she ought to 
be unanimously taken into the club/' 

"Leslie,'' contributed Emily, quietly, "never 
does things by halves." 

"Moreover," Mildred talked on, oblivious of 
a sudden stir in a far corner of the living- 
room, "Leslie Wyman told Marcia that if this 
were not done, she would not only resign, but 
would tell every one outside just why she did 
it." 

"And a good thing, too," drawled Letty, in- 
dustriously polishing her glasses ; "she wanted 
the English Club to stand for brains, not for 
a clique of Marcia Greenwood's admirers." 
She, herself, Mildred and Emily, alone of that 
group, belonged to this revered organization. 
Their words carried weight. Outsiders all 
looked with awe upon the club. It was not, 
however, so sacred to the initiated. "I think 
Leslie is a splendid girl." 

"Thank you," came a quiet voice behind her. 
There stood the girl herself, with a smile, half- 
timid, half -defiant, on her face. "I didn't real- 
ize I was under discussion," she explained, with 
characteristic frankness, "until — well I couldn't 
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help hearing the last part, about the English 
Club. I didn't care, but I thought I had better 
not leave the room without telling you — " she 
hesitated ; and for a moment even self-contained 
Emily looked exceedingly awkward. With a 
genial friendly smile Mildred jumped to her 
feet and drew Leslie into the circle. None of 
them knew the Boston girl very well, although 
it was their third year together as classmates. 
The very hauteur with which she had avoided 
all advances which excluded Carmolita and 
Rowena, her chosen friends, had annoyed yet 
fascinated them. Leslie certainly had charm, 
in her amazing independence. "What a pity 
it is," Emily once had said, thoughtfully, "that 
Leslie's associates are so unworthy of the splen- 
did fight she puts up for them !'' 

"Don't pay any attention to our gossip!" 
Mildred turned to the others, as if seeking sup- 
port. "In college every one discusses every 
one else. I only wish we all knew you better. 
Do you know every one here? Emily, Letty, 
Katharine Gould, Cynthia and myself ?" Thus 
by degrees, the unfortunate incident was ban- 
ished from their thoughts. All made a gen- 
uine effort to be very nice to Leslie W)mian. 
Letty surpassed herself in caustic humor, Emily 
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abounded in tact, Katharine Gould aired her 
theories of stage-settings and Mildred orated 
on athletics. It was a singularly new experi- 
ence for Leslie to be seated here chatting easily 
with these classmates of hers, all of more or 
less influence among the undergraduates of 
Radcliffe. Unconsciously, she had acquired 
many of Carmolita's opinions concerning the 
girls who "managed" the class. Indeed, they 
did manage it, and excellently too. As they all 
talked and laughed together Leslie honestly en- 
joyed them. If they criticized, their spirit was 
neither carping nor embittered. If they said 
severe things, they were also impersonal; the 
refrain Carmolita always sang, "How much 
better I might have done it," was absent. They 
talked of recent "Idlers," of Magazine articles 
and athletics with perfect frankness. Mildred 
spoke of a recent defeat in basket-ball with her 
accustomed candor. 

"I wore the team all out by making them 
come to practise the morning of the game," she 
explained, "so it was entirely my fault." In 
what dramatic, sophistical language would Car- 
molita in Mildred's place have referred to such 
a defeat! As for Rowena, she would have 
wept convulsive, perfumed tears upon Leslie's 
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shoulder, to be consoled only by generous help- 
ings of pudding and cakes. 

Finally, the gathering broke up, at the sum- 
mons to a three-thirty lecture. Leslie, Mil- 
dred and Emily started downstairs together, 
while the others reported for an Idler rehearsal. 

"Come up and have tea with me, to-morrow 
afternoon,'* said Emily, with a warm hand- 
shake as they parted. "I give all my friends 
a standing invitation for Wednesdays.** 

As Mildred pushed open the door of the gym- 
nasium, she called out, cheerfully, "My room 
at Whitman Hall is open day and night to my 
friends,** to which Leslie made suitable and 
laughing reply. Not once, strange to say, did 
she remember Carmolita and Rowena. They 
had completely passed from her thoughts. 
How much she had enjoyed that last hour in 
the living-room ! With Carmolita and Rowena 
she was continually stooping to find their level. 
Long ago she had given up all thought of draw- 
ing them to hers. But with this group of class- 
mates her relationship was very simple. No 
effort was necessary. They had certain inner 
standards of refinement which Rowena*s na- 
ture lacked; they had tastes in common with 
her that Carmolita never could have. Emily 
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lived in Cambridge, the daughter of a pro- 
fessor. Mildred lived in Quincy, the daughter 
of a newspaper editor. Leslie's father was a 
power in State Street. Nevertheless all three 
met on common ground. With Carmolita and 
Rowena she might struggle to bridge the chasm 
all her life, yet there would be no common 
ground. It was not Rowena's favorite white 
lilac perfume or second best the wild carnation. 
It was not Carmolita's affection for garlic, or 
her habit of rolling her eyes at the young con- 
ference men. The true reason for their abso- 
lute impossibility as intimate friends, so far as 
Leslie was concerned, lay in none of these sin- 
gle things. On the other hand such character- 
istics were, so to speak, outward and visible 
signs of the natures within. Leslie stood on 
the steps of Agassiz House, between two of the 
high white pillars. Reflecting, for the first 
time, calmly, upon the respective qualities of 
her usual associates, she saw, across the yard, 
Rowena hastening in her direction. Again the 
role of sympathetic burden-bearer was to be- 
come Leslie's. There was a quivering curve 
to the full, red lips of her colored friend which 
Leslie knew well. Another slight offered! 
Another opportunity for a consolation prize, in 
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the form of afternoon tea ! And, even as she 
submitted to a wild-carnation-tainted caress, 
democracy in Leslie's heart, for the first time, 
fought a savage battle with the intruder, per- 
sonal inclination. So Henry Evans was, for 
the time, quite forgotten. 



CHAPTER XVI 

FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 

"Do stop reading, old dear !'* Hester's rich 
English accents vibrated in Henry's ear. "I'm 
frightfully keen for a walk." Seated on an 
arm of the sofa, with her square-toed sandals 
dangling several inches from the floor^ she 
beamed on her Socialist comrade, who occu- 
pied, in an attitude of complaisant relaxation, 
the single arm-chair in the room. 

"Listen to these lines," returned Henry. 
"Aren't they superb ; aren't they poignant ? 

"Earth waits for Justice while men watch the sky 
Bound by the throat she lay as with a cord." — 

"From 'Elston ?" queried the girl. "I always 
did like his stuff." 

Henry tossed his book over on the massive 

library table, already well occupied by letters, 

books and papers belonging to his uncle. Aunt 

Caroline was out, attending an anti-suffrage 

meeting. Could he have heard aright? Was 

his "comrade" still in the habit of dropping 
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''h's"? Uncurling himself from the depths 
of his chair he rose and pulled up the collar of 
his soft, grey flannel shirt. To-day, by Hes- 
ter's request, his necktie was red. He looked 
at her thoughtfully, meditating on the signifi- 
cant omission of the consonant. Her return- 
ing glance radiated affection. Henry was sat- 
isfied. There could be no doubt of Hester's 
devotion, whatever lapses she might make in 
diction. 

"I don't mind your dropping your 'h's' in 
public," he said — ''it will be more convincing 
to the working man — ^but with me, alone, I pre- 
fer that you hold on to them." 

"Right-o!" responded Hester, cheerfully, if 
a trifle anxiously. She had been in Boston only 
two weeks, but she had begun to see that Henry 
had certain inconsistencies in his temperament. 
"At the board school they always gave us the 
sack for doing that. My stepmother does 
throw her *h's' about quite a bit. Still, we're 
all plain people and not ashamed of it." 

"Of course," said Henry, absently. His eyes 
wandered to the big table on which lay his 
uncle's letters and he studied, half uncon- 
sciously, the postmarks on the envelopes. That 
"plainness" was naturally his fundamental rea- 
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son for liking Hester. Another reason was 
very possibly because Miss Higgs was as guile- 
less in thought and deed as she was in speech. 
She rested Henry; he knew exactly where to 
find her. "We might take a stroll if you like, 
but it's Friday, and I must be thinking over 
my talk for the Common Sunday afternoon. 
Those men want something doing when they 
listen to me. They want some excitement, 
some stimulant, and I notice that when I do 
stir them up, I get a far better audience the 
week following.'' 

''When I used to speak in Siddlesbury, or 
Hiddlesby-on-the-Poke," Hester timidly re- 
marked, "I just got on my feet and told the 
poor dears what was in my heart." She 
crossed the room and put a caressing hand on 
the boy's black hair. "Do that, next Sunday 
afternoon, and when you see all those hungry, 
despairing comrades looking to you for guid- 
ance the words will come to you." 

"The words don't come," Henry replied sulk- 
ily; "I've tried it." He kissed her, but without 
fervor. His mind was far away, and his heart 
had followed it. 

The wonderful sense of power which swept 
over him, as he addressed the throng of unem- 
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ployed on the Common each week was too 
thrilling, too stimulating, to be lost. He 
yearned for some sudden revelation by which 
he could amaze, terrify, even infuriate, his 
weekly listeners. 

"Don't worry over it, dear boy," Hester mur- 
mured, appealingly. There was a hint of long- 
ing, almost pathetic, in her tone. However ad- 
vanced her theories on marriage might be, her 
devotion to her hero was unswerving. His 
schemes for Social Organization, as he called 
it, always came first with him. He was ever 
first with Hester. 

But Henry scarcely heard her words. He 
was picturing the crowd on Sunday; what 
should he tell them ? Fighting and the evils of 
war had been his topic last week. It did not, 
however, hold his audience. It is a difficult 
task to arouse the enthusiasm for peace that 
can be so quickly generated for war. Last 
Sunday's address had not been a success. 
Henry felt certain of that. His eyes, fixed on 
his uncle's table, narrowed suddenly. A sin- 
gle, large blue envelope lay opened and half 
concealed by a bit of blotting paper. In one 
corner was stamped the words, "Upton Copper 
Range — Office of Superintendent." 
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"We'll go out for a trot, now, old dear," Hes- 
ter ran on, soothingly. "FU just run upstairs 
for my hat. It will do you worlds of good. 
The weather's a bit of all right, isn't it ? And 
I had no lunch to-day — your aunt was a trifle 
oiffish, I must admit — so Til slip up to my room 
and get a banana. You said the other day you 
didn't like to have me eat fruit on the street, 
but that I could always eat anything on the 
Boston Common." From her pocket she drew 
a box of cigarettes. "Have a whiff, while I'm 
upstairs?" Tossing the box over to him, she 
left Henry alone, while she clumped lightheart- 
edly up the stairway. 

The young Socialist glanced at the cigarettes 
but he did not take one. Instead, he thrust the 
box into his coat-pocket, while his eyes again 
sought the long, blue envelope. He was not 
ignorant of the Upton Range Copper mine. 
In theory he had often denounced its manage- 
ment to Leslie. On more than one occasion 
her vehement denials had been productive of 
an argument in which he had not been victori- 
ous. Quite frankly Leslie had admitted her 
own personal interest in the property, inherited 
from her grandfather. Henry had not been 
so frank about his Uncle Hartley. Since his 
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primal assumption in any argument was, al- 
ways, that the Capitalist was in the wrong, the 
boy could easily bring out the obvious conclu- 
sion that the Laboring Man was preeminently 
in the right. Once, Leslie Wyman had asked 
him suddenly, whether "capitalist" as a term 
meant the owner of one fifty-cent share of 
worthless mining securities, as well as the larg- 
est stockholder in a big industrial enterprise. 

"If our chore-man saves his earnings and 
puts, say two hundred dollars, into Shoe Ma- 
chinery, is he a capitalist ?" She had persisted 
with like questions. When rather hastily 
Henry had assured Leslie with firmness that 
the chore-man was a capitalist to the amount 
of two hundred dollars, she had inquired with 
commendable keenness, if all thrifty working- 
men who spent less than they earned weren't 
capitalists to the extent of their savings. 

Discussions of such a nature never arose 
between Hester Higgs and himself. Henry 
reached out his hand and fingered the envelope. 
How justify himself for reading its contents? 
"The good of the whole," he said, half aloud. 
That phrase he had often used in his talks with 
Leslie. Deep in his heart Henry still felt a 
sense of outraged bitterness that she had not 
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been willing to give him something more than 
a friendly affection. Hester had caught him 
on the rebound. Her adoration soothed him; 
her feminine receptiveness acted as a healing 
balm. Leslie challenged, where Hester agreed. 
She fostered the young Socialist's self-confi- 
dence, his energy, his larger ambitions. She 
never complained ; and she lived consistently by 
all her principles. 

Hester's position under the same roof with 
Aunt Caroline was not enviable. The English 
girl's point of view never impressed itself upon 
the self-absorbed boy. As soon as he grad- 
uated, of course, they would be married. Un- 
til then. Bay State Road must accept Hester. 
Henry gave no further thought to the matter. 
And at this moment all his thoughts were con- 
centrated on the blue envelope. His fingers 
closed on it. He took it up and examined it 
carefully. About to draw the enclosure forth, 
he heard Hester call from the stairs, "Right-o^ 
Henry ! Fm ready." 

To peruse the letter composedly under the 
English girl's eyes was possible but inexpedient. 
There would be excuses needed. Henry, in his 
present mood, felt disinclined to excuse his con- 
duct to ally one. "The end justifies the m^ns. 
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when the end is the good of Society," he re- 
peated under his breath; and he slipped the 
envelope into his pocket. 

Certainly these two young people looked 
highly original as they sauntered down Bay 
State Road. Hester wore a black, soft- 
brimmed, felt hat, much like Henry's, tipped 
at an equally radical angle. Her long stride 
emphasized his shorter steps and her arm linked 
his familiarly. Across the street Leslie Wy- 
man and her mother chanced to be walking, 
indulging in that generally fruitless occupation 
of making party calls. Leslie glanced with 
frank curiosity at the English girl. She smiled 
across very cordially at Henry, hoping that he 
would take it upon himself to come over and 
introduce his companion. But Henry was not 
feeling quite equal to meeting Leslie's honest 
grey eyes. He was conscious, only too con- 
scious, of the long blue envelope within his coat- 
pocket. With a sudden sense of irritation the 
young Socialist turned into Beacon Street, Hes- 
ter loping awkwardly yet vigorously beside him. 

Mrs. Wyman raised her eyebrows, without 
comment. The daughter, feeling a sense of 
embarrassment which she could not explain, 
turned to her mother with a little smile, partly 
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eager, partly hesitating. "She's quite pretty, 
mother, don't you think so ?" 

"I should hardly say that; never in my life 
have I seen such clothes, or such a clodhopping 
gait/' Adeline might have been called spite- 
ful in her criticism. Yet Leslie forebore ris- 
ing to the defense, not from lack of generous 
ardor, but because she had begun of late to 
realize the futility of arousing that spirit of 
petty antagonism which lay in her mother's 
nature. "At the Chilton Club the other day 
I met Mrs. Ralph James, whose husband has 
just returned from the West with Mr. Hartley 
Evans. She tells me that the girl is perfectly 
extraordinary. She declines to eat any cooked 
food, she smokes cigarettes all over the house, 
she does her own washing in the bath-tub and 
refuses to allow the servants to call her 'Miss 
Higgs' or even 'Miss Hester' but insists on 
plain 'Hester' because, from the point of view 
of Socialism, there can be no servants." 

"She seems consistent, at least." Leslie Wy- 
man spoke with quiet admiration. Conversa- 
tion ceased for a moment, as, with practised 
agility, she skipped up the steps of a brown- 
stone front, and, after a moment's conversa- 
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tion with the white-capped maid, came nimbly 
down again. 

"Gone to Hot Springs, for three weeks,'^ 
she announced, briefly. "Thank goodness! 
Where do we go next ?'* 

"There are four calls quite near together on 
Marlborough Street," the mother's tone was 
disapproving. "You mustn't rush down the 
steps so enthusiastically, Leslie. Suppose the 
Davenports had been in their front-parlor win- 
dow?" 

"It would serve them right, for saying, 'Not 
at home.' " The girl was confident and gay as 
she strolled along. After all it was a beauti- 
ful day, glorious for walking; and to deplete 
her list of party calls was something for which 
to be truly thankful. 

"Allison comes back over next Sunday," said 
the mother, suddenly. 

"What an honor for us ! Generally she pre- 
fers Somerville and her adored Miss Bruce." 

"She wrote something about a lecture at the 
Medical School, given by a young doctor she 
knew, on Red Cross Work. I don't like to have 
her going to lectures at the Medical School. 
So often the subjects are most unpleasant." 
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"Well/* rejoined the younger sister, cheer- 
fully, "Allison is much more interesting to talk 
with than when she was sitting around at home 
doing nothing. As father said, the other day, 
we ought to be grateful to Miss Bruce for giv- 
ing Allison an object in life." 

"Nonsense, my dear, perfect nonsense!" 
Adeline's eyes wandered to the numbers on the 
houses as she spoke. "I suppose you think 
your Radcliffe work has given you an object 
in life? The only object both my girls seem 
to have attained is to avoid their mother's so- 
ciety as much as possible." Her remark was 
bitter, obviously unjust. "Here," she added 
quickly, without giving Leslie a chance to re- 
ply, "this is number 19." 

Leslie rang the doorbell with compressed lips. 
Whenever she tried to be with her mother, the 
latter never failed, before they parted, to fling 
in some innuendo, some deliberately unkind and 
wounding remark, which cut deeply into the 
girl's sensitive spirit. Adeline's was a singu- 
larly difficult nature with which to deal. Be- 
fore unyielding opposition she sank down sub- 
missive and tear-stained, as on the occasion of 
Leslie's fierce outburst in Cohasset, before she 
entered college. On the other hand, where her 
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will was apparently unopposed she became 
tyrannical. She could not forgive her daugh- 
ters for choosing lives apart from her own con- 
ventional wishes. 

By the time that cards were delivered and 
Leslie had rejoined her mother on the sidewalk, 
she had also regained her self-control. Her 
previous animation had departed, however. 
The shadows of the late afternoon were begin- 
ning to darken the street and the lights, high 
in the lamp-posts, heralded the approach of 
evening. 

**0h, Leslie," Adeline W3rman's voice was 
kinder, "will you just drop in at Galbraith's 
and order a dozen pink roses for Mrs. Kane? 
Send them with your father's card and mine." 

"Have the Kanes returned ?" Leslie looked 
her surprise, at the news. 

"Their steamer reached New York yester- 
day. Hortensia James telephoned that they 
were to arrive this afternoon." Mother and 
daughter parted at the corner and Leslie sought 
the florist's. As she selected the flowers she 
recalled the single note Herbert had written 
her, during his absence. It was in response 
to an impulsive, sincere letter of sympathy, 
which she had sent him a month previously. 
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"Dear Leslie" (he had written) : 
''Your letter meant more to me than I can teU you. 
It is hard for me to say things, and harder still to write 
thenL When I return I shall come at once to see you. 
Your sympathy is the sort a man never forgets. 

"Faithfully yours, 

"Herbert." 

As she left the shop and turned through the 
now dimly-lit streets toward her own cheerful 
home, she thought of Herbert and Mrs. Kane. 
What a sad home coming theirs would be ! A 
sudden, quick flood of feeling swept over the 
warm-hearted, imaginative girl as she thought 
of her own dear father. Poor Herbert! 
Poor Mrs. Kane! Mounting the front steps 
she reflected again on Herbert's note, written 
five months ago. Would he come to see her or 
would he have forgotten her existence ? 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE RETURN OF HERBERT 

Herbert did not forget. The following 
Tuesday he called in the evening on Leslie. 
Unfortunately she was out in Cambridge, at 
a concert of the Radcliffe Glee Club. At her 
mother's suggestion she telephoned and asked 
him to Sunday luncheon, an invitation which 
he promptly accepted. 

Adeline welcomed him with cordial interest; 
Prendergast was bluff and hearty ; Mr. Wyman, 
a friend and classmate of Herbert's father's, 
gave the young man a look and a word which 
created instant sympathy between them. Les- 
lie herself, in a new, blue, trailing gown, bought 
at Carlotta's, gave him, with a singular lack 
of her old self-consciousness, both her hands. 

"I am so glad to see you, Herbert," she said 
earnestly. "I have missed you." A quick 
flush rose in the young man's cheeks. His 
brown eyes were merry but deeper than before. 
His soft brown moustache had altered him lit- 
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tie. But two lines about his firm mouth were 
stronger witnesses than he himself knew of the 
suffering he had undergone. 

"Fm glad to see you again," he answered, 
simply. "I can't thank you enough for your 
letter." Then, as if feeling that, before the 
Wyman family, he had said too much, he re- 
assumed his old sardonic, wilful manner, with 
the flashing smile Leslie remembered so well. 
As she watched him, afterwards, as he con- 
versed with the rest of the family at the lunch- 
eon table, Leslie felt she had been permitted 
for one instant to see a new Herbert, strong 
and sensitive, not merely suave and debonair. 

Luncheon passed off amicably and, after a 
reflective smoke talk with the men of the house- 
hold, Herbert, alone, joined Leslie in the draw- 
ing-room, while the rest of the family tactfully 
adjourned to the library upstairs. Entering 
the room he discovered her engaged in poking 
the dying coals in the English grate, without 
profitable results. 

"Let me do it !" Regardless of white cuffs, 
or carefully creased trousers, Herbert settled 
to his task, while Leslie, retiring to the sofa, 
watched him in quiet contentment. Their few 
words on meeting, before luncheon, had given 
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the girl a feeling of deepest interest in Herbert 
Kane. A sudden longing swept over her to 
draw him out about his past experiences, to 
comfort him if she could, to make him realize 
that their relationship might become firmer, 
more intimate, more absorbing to them both. 
And as she meditated on these things, her mood 
became personal, filled with sympathy and senti- 
ment. 

Herbert, however, seemed to penetrate her 
thoughts. Jumping up, after one final poke at 
the grate, he dusted off his knees with a fine 
silk handkerchief, and faced her with a resump- 
tion of his old bantering manner. 

"Tell me all the Boston news," he begged, 
with a provoking smile. Every possibility of 
tender confidences was banished by that tone. 
Leslie gave a tiny sigh, as she reluctantly fol- 
lowed Herbert's lead. Their intimacy could 
never deepen as she had hoped. Gossip, incon- 
sequent humor and badinage do not promote 
true friendship. 

"Haven't you seen plenty of your old 
friends. Sue Amory or the Brookhouses, who 
could tell you the latest gossip ?" she asked, with 
a smile of resignation. 

"Fve not seen a single girl to talk with but 
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you, although I caught one glimpse of Sue, on 
the street, literally hobbling,'' the young man 
protested. "I suppose all your little friends 
are buds, this year!" The old gay look, half 
merry, half tantalizing, lurked in his brown 
eyes. "Boston balls must be like kindergar- 
tens.'* His companion was forced to laugh 
and sentiment was further doomed. Glancing 
across at the self-possessed yotmg man 
stretched at his ease in the arm-chair by the 
fire she recalled with a distinct sense of defeat 
that always Herbert Kane had been incompre- 
hensible to her. It was useless, she reflected, 
ever to take him seriously on any subject. 
Most of the week," voltmteered Herbert, 
I have been busy, looking over business affairs 
with father's other executor, Ralph James. 
He's just back from the West where he has 
been investigating the Upton Range Copper 
Mine." 

"Do tell me !" Leslie broke out, impetuously ; 
"is there any labor trouble there ? I inherited 
some shares from Grandfather Prendergast." 

"Conditions are serious, just now," the yotmg 
man spoke reflectively. "Ralph is honest and 
unprejudiced in his opinions. He was the man, 
if you remember, who investigated on his own 
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accotint a mill in Richborough and finally advo- 
cated cutting the dividend from eight to five 
per cent., despite the fact that he owned a good 
slice of the stock. He has been on one or two 
State commissions, and he is quite as keen to 
aid the employees as to help the employer." 
Leaning forward he studied Leslie's expression. 
"Am I boring you?" he asked, whimsically, 
"and so soon?" 

"Of course not." 

"Yesterday Ralph said he had put the result 
of his investigations into a report which he had 
sent Hartley Evans. The facts to date are 
these." Herbert checked them off on his thin, 
nervous fingers: First, the Western Miners' 
Federation called a Valkout,' a strike. Sec- 
ond, the eight hundred Upton employees said 
they were perfectly satisfied with their condi- 
tions and refused to go out on strike. Third, 
the Federation sent a crowd of armed men, 
about fifty in all, to intimidate the men at Up- 
ton Range, with the result that about three hun- 
dred men stopped work, being afraid for their 
lives." 

"The question at issue is, then," said Leslie, 
thoughtfully, "have the miners a right to work 
for themselves when for the greater good of 
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the organization they ought to go on strike?'* 

"Excuse me for differing with you/' broke 
in Herbert, gently. "I think the problem is 
really this : have a few unprincipled ruffians the 
right to introduce boss rule into a labor federa- 
tion, to call an unnecessary strike which will 
cause both the miners and their families a great 
deal of suffering?'* 

"How sure are you of your facts?" Leslie 
inquired, doubtfully. "When Henry told me 
of the conditions in Upton Range he said the 
men there were horribly treated and abused." 

Herbert's jaw tightened. "I'm positive 
about my facts," he said, firmly. "Ralph 
James showed me a copy of a petition sent him 
by the superintendent in which the miners asked 
for police protection against the thugs who 
threatened them." 

"You have actually seen that?" Leslie Wy- 
man jumped to her feet, and leaned down to 
warm her hands before the fire. She straight- 
ened up and looked at Herbert, curiously. Her 
hair was soft about her face, framing the high 
forehead and fearless, grey eyes. The grace- 
ful lines of her trailing blue gown made her 
look older than her nineteen years. As Her- 
bert marvelled inwardly that she had so ma- 
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tured and developed during his absence, he 
recalled Macy's, and their meeting there, when 
she had first entered RadcliflF e, and he had been 
a decorous Harvard Senior. Life had brought 
to him sorrow and responsibility since then. 
Many of the sophomoric poses he so carelessly 
assumed in those irresponsible days had long 
since slipped from him. He no longer courted 
social distinction or a trivial popularity. The 
real things of life had been forced upon his 
notice. Whatever he showed on the surface, 
to mislead the idle and the flippant, beneath he 
was a man, who had put away childish things. 
Herbert had consequently begun to value 
realities and, as he looked at his companion, he 
felt that she valued them, too; that in a sense, 
in her very honesty, she stood for realities. 
With more impulsiveness than was his custom 
he continued, confident that Leslie would un- 
derstand him, "Do you know, that petition 
Ralph showed me was signed by every race 
living in Europe, Slavs, Germans, Hungarians, 
Italians, Swedes and the rest, all men who have 
come to this country expecting money and hap- 
piness. Think how pitiful it is ! I remember, 
on the steamer returning from Trieste I 
watched the emigrants crowded below decks, 
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looking forward to America as the land of 
Golden Opportunity, where all their dreams 
were to be realized. 

"And what do they find here? Walking 
delegates, unscrupulous politicians and merci- 
less corporations, each worse than the others, 
all of them trading on the ignorance and stu- 
pidity of these poor sheep-like foreigners. 
These Miners' Federations take a large per 
cent, of their wages to pay salaries to their 
Federation officials, and the officials themselves 
are so unscrupulous that they are willing to 
allow bloodshed and the starvation of women 
and children, to bring a little more notoriety 
to their Federations and a little more gold to 
their own pockets." The intensity, the fervor, 
in the young man's voice, fascinated his lis- 
tener. 

"Why, Herbert," she exclaimed, "I didn't 
know you cared about such things." 

"Of course I care. What decent man does 
not?" he retorted, sternly. "When I was at 
Harvard my horizon was limited to Boston par- 
ties, my clubs. Soldiers Field, lectures and Lam- 
poon meetings." Defiance, and humorous 
apology shot from his brown eyes, as if he asked 
pardon for breaking through his usual non- 
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chalant reserve. "Of course I am interested 
in the situation at the Upton Range Copper 
Mine." 

"Henry Evans told me," Leslie spoke medita- 
tively, "that the company owned even the roofs 
over the miners' heads." 

"We certainly do" — Herbert's answer was 
emphatic — "and we pay a big bill for repairs 
every year. We also provide two district 
nurses, a doctor and run a Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation. Employees can contribute one per 
cent, of their wages toward that organization, 
to guard against the sickness of themselves or 
their families. It is not compulsory and is 
quite apart from the Employers' Liability Act 
to which all companies must conform." As he 
noted the surprise and the close attention with 
which she listened, he ended, with a smile, 
"This must be heresy to a Socialist." 

"I can't call myself a Socialist," Leslie re- 
plied, quietly; "you know, Herbert, once I — ^I 
believed everything that Henry Evans told me, 
but now this world seems so complex, so dread- 
fully complex! Socialism, which I once 
thought, like suffrage, a panacea for all social 
ills, is not going to accomplish everything." 

"It certainly is not," her companion re- 
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sponded promptly. "A Socialist forgets one 
ftindamental thing — Competition. Without 
that no one will do his best work. Do you im- 
agine that Henry Evans, and fellows like him, 
could all work in harmony with each other? 
Indeed they couldn't. They are all officers and 
none of them soldiers. They refuse, too, to 
give any credit to the man who directs and con- 
trols enterprises, who evolves schemes of whose 
magnitude they have no conception and who 
takes risks they never dream of taking." 

"I owe Henry a great deal," the girl said, 
rather sadly. "If it hadn't been for him, I 
should never have gone to college. Later his 
ideas were too extreme for me. For, when I 
listened in Radcliffe to lectures by Professor 
Maxwell in Economics or Mr. Drew in Social 
Ethics, I began to see flaws in the perfection of 
Henry's plans for remodelling the universe. 
I once felt I knew Henry very well ; but now — 
I scarcely see him." There was regret in her 
voice. 

"The only one who is going to benefit under 
the Socialist programme is the inferior work- 
man, who is to be paid as much as the superior. 
That's the long and short of the matter." 
Jumping up, Herbert Kane gave the fire an- 
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other poke and shovelled into the grate a few 
more coals. Leslie watched him, contrasting 
this self-possessed, well-groomed, young man 
with the energetic, ill-dressed Henry. 

"This wonderful old world is full of prob- 
lems," Herbert said, at last. For a few mo- 
ments he had been poking the fire, without 
speaking. "It's hard to solve them ; all we can 
do is to go ahead, think honestly and try our 
best.'' 

How surprisingly sympathetic Herbert could 
be, the girl reflected to herself. Therein alone 
was a quality which contrasted with Henry's 
self-absorption. No one could call Henry 
sympathetic but he could be exceedingly argu- 
mentative. As the girl watched Herbert with 
new and shy interest, she realized that this 
afternoon she had penetrated to a new side of 
his nature, a side very difficult to discover be- 
neath the superficial flippancy, the satire and 
the assumed indifference of his cultivated, ex- 
ternal qualities. She feared only that some 
remark of hers might make him regret his 
words. 

"Let's go and hear Henry this afternoon." 
Herbert spoke with a touch of his old mocking 
indifference. The mood of self -revelation had 
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slipped from him. "I remember going with 
you once before. He talked to twelve hoboes 
and it poured with rain. Would you care to ?'' 

"Yes, indeed, TU just skip upstairs and 
change my dress,'* and, as Leslie ran out of the 
drawing-room George Wyman entered. His 
face was drawn and lined with anxiety. His 
grey eyes, so like his youngest daughter's, were 
deeply troubled as they sought Herbert's. 

"I have >ust had a telephone message from 
Hartley Evans," he said briefly. "He is much 
upset. An important dociunent relating to the 
Upton Range Copper Mine has been stolen 
from his house." 

"Stolen?" The yotmger man's face grew 
grave and bewildered. "How is it possible? 
Who, in this part of the country, would want 
any papers of that description ?" 

"They were in an envelope sent him by Ralph 
James. One was a list of the shareholders and 
their respective holdings. The other was a 
personal letter from the superintendent giving 
details about the strike, written to Ralph James. 
Hartley said he preferred not to give me more 
information until he could talk more privately." 

"Does he have suspicions ?" Herbert asked. 

"There is a — a, visitor in the house, as you 
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may know, an English girl" — George Wyman 
broke off abruptly as Leslie's voice was heard 
on the stairs. 

''We won't discuss the matter, now,'* he 
spoke sharply, with a significant nod toward 
the hall. Then, with a final attempt to speak 
casually, he added, "The affair may be trifling; 
at least, we must hope for the best.'' 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 

To discover the Sunday meeting-place of the 
unemployed was far from a diflScult task. 
Over one htmdred men stood and lounged about 
on the benches of the Boston Common, hulking 
Poles, thin, crafty-eyed Italians, light-haired, 
dogged Swedes, men of all ages and of all na- 
tions, bound together by the self -forged fetters 
of a universal discontent. Each man felt that 
the world had defrauded him of his just due. 
Each man railed against Capital and Property, 
regardless of the fact that in our free country 
every individual can acquire them for himself. 

The countenances of these men did not chal- 
lenge opportunity. They were not the faces of 
men who had fought and lost honorably. 
Some were low, stupidly brutal. Others again 
had weak, dissipated faces. Some were keen- 
eyed, fanatical, with mobile mouths denoting 
volubility as speakers and narrow, slanting 

foreheads signifying their limited mental ca- 
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pacity. These were the failures of life, thank- 
less and greedy in their attitude toward it, who 
demanded and refused to give, who prated of 
justice, and hoped for favoritism. In this 
gathering were the drones, the idlers, the "dis- 
contented," a far more truthful adjective than 
"tmemployed." 

An inconspicuous yet significant advertise- 
ment which sometimes appeared in one of the 
leading evening papers — 

"Wanted 1,000 Unemployed to meet on 
The Boston Common Sunday next at 2.30," 

' had been successful hitherto, when the weekly 
attendance of idlers showed the working of the 
law of diminishing returns in increasing the 
quantity, if not the quality, of the audience. 
This week, however, no such advertisement had 
been needed. Henry Evans had dropped a hint 
the previous Sunday of the subject-matter of 
his next speech. And a crowd of over one hun- 
dred was the result. 

Through this crowd Herbert Kane and Leslie 
now made their way. Henry was not visible 
as yet. But two soap boxes, bridged by a 
plank, served as a platform, and Herbert tried 
to get as near that central point as possible. 

m 
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He and Leslie said little to each other. They 
were both busy studying the crowd. 

With her increasingly mature wisdom the 
girl looked upon the men about her with a 
singular feeling of detachment. The rosy 
glow of her altruistic comradeship was past. 
The "democracy" for which she searched had 
beckoned her like a flying mirage, and now that 
mirage had vanished, leaving her tossed be- 
tween defeat and uncertainty. Curiously 
enough she looked on the crude, unwashed, sul- 
len men less sympathetically than did Herbert. 
For with Leslie a reaction had set in. The 
hopelessness of their condition roused merely 
her intellectual, reflective powers. Here, she 
thought, was an example of the survival of the 
tmfit. No one could help these degraded, stu- 
pid creatures. Irritation overcame her at her 
sudden unsympathetic attitude. How could 
she explain it ? Why had she come ? Then all 
her emotional powers were concentrated in a 
flash. A cry had risen from one hundred 
throats. Henry, exultant, imperative, had 
leaped upon the platform. 

"They recognize their leader,'' whispered 
Herbert. "This will certainly be immense. 
IVe not seen Henry the idol of the multitude 
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since that momentous occasion at Patterson 
Hall." Herbert Kane was his old satirical self 
again, mocking and supercilious. 

But with the girl beside him matters were dif- 
ferent. The sight of Henry, with his upstand- 
ing black hair, his red tie and familiar soft 
shirt, confronting this crowd of "failures'* — 
there could be no other word for them — 
brought a sudden flood of memories. How 
Henry had inspired her with social ideals! 
How wonderful those visions had been when 
they first rose before her inexperienced, child- 
like eyes, three years ago! And tears, un- 
wished for, unsuppressed, filled her eyes now, 
as she thought how her college training, and 
her natural intellectual honesty had forced her 
to see hard, bare facts, quite destitute of vision. 
For her there could be no more dreams of a 
Utopia, with equal opportunities for all and 
social barriers for none. Still Henry con- 
tinued to point out the vision to others, which 
she could never see again. Thus Leslie's emo- 
tional nature rose, almost in protest at the mas- 
tery of her intellect. By degrees she fought 
back the tears and listened, for the young So- 
cialist, after a sufficiently dramatic interval, had 
started to speak. 
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"Comrades," he began, "I told you a week 
ago that it would be my duty to give you some 
facts about industrial conditions little known 
to you here in the East." He was speaking di- 
rectly to a mass of upturned faces and his rest- 
less dark eyes recognized no particular listener 
as he talked. 

Herbert, behind Leslie, had failed to diag- 
nose the true cause of her frantic search for her 
handkerchief. Edging sidewise he perceived 
that her eyes were moist but, although his 
warm, imspoken sympathy was instantaneous, 
he did not know that the tears were caused by 
memories of the past and were not a conscious- 
ness of the present. "Crowd psychology," he 
thought to himself and pressed his own sensi- 
tive lips more resolutely together. 

"Newspapers have not dared to print these 
facts," Henry continued. "Yet there are hun- 
dreds of our brothers fighting merciless capi- 
talists without a single word of encouragement 
from us. Out in the far West there are hun- 
dreds of miners, crushed by horrible working 
conditions, starving on low wages, thin and ill 
from long hours, who call on us for justice." 

There were no tears in Leslie Wyman's grey 
eyes now, as she turned and questioningly 
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searched Herbert's brown ones. "What is he 
talking about?" she demanded. "Do you un- 
derstand ?'' 

"Not yet," was Herbert's answer. 

"You will see, my brothers," the ringing 
voice went on, "how the facts speak for them- 
selves. There is a mine in Upton, Arizona, 
called the Upton Range Copper Mine." Leslie 
could hear the sudden exclamation under Her- 
bert's breath. 

"Let's try quietly to move further front," he 
whispered in her ear. "This is extraordinary. 
We mustn't miss it." 

"In this mine there are fifteen hundred 



men. — ^" 



iC 



'Lie number one," muttered Herbert; "he's 
almost doubled the number." 

"These men want their union recognized; 
they want to own their homes ; they want to be 
paid a living wage. But all these requests are 
refused, because the mine owners want Big 
Dividends !" Henry paused. He had himself 
well in hand. He had every soul in that igno- 
rant, unprincipled crowd of men hanging on his 
words. He waited, and they waited. Just 
how far he meant to go he had not calculated. 
But the intoxication of leadership was too 
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strong. It swept him along, overpowering all 
his moral resistance. 

^Who/' he cried, embracing the multitude be- 
fore him with a compelling gesture, "is respon- 
sible for the slavery of our comrades, brave men 
all united in their struggle for liberty.*' 

"Lie number three!" Leslie heard Herbert 
murmur through clenched teeth. She felt her 
heart thumping violently. These were not the 
facts Herbert had told her earlier in the after- 
noon. Could this be the actual truth ? Where 
could Henry have got his information? Tense 
with amazed interest she hung on the orator's 
words, and those words seemed to come in an 
endless stream, a flaming denunciatory out- 
pouring against the so-called "upper classes." 

"Yes," Henry cried, "they are on strike, 
fighting the owners of the mine. They are 
fighting for justice and bread, against men and 
women who live in this city, over there in the 
Back Bay, surrounded by wealth and fashion, 
while fifteen hundred of our comrades ask for 
a living wage." 

"Ah — ^aah !" broke from the crowd. It was 
a wicked sound; it sprang like a greedy snarl 
from one hundred throats. Herbert gripped 
Leslie Wyman by the arm. 
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"Come/* he said abruptly, "we must get out 
of this/' He did not speak of her father's 
anxious confidences or of his own vague yet 
positive suspicions. Resolutely and quietly he 
elbowed his way through the mass of shiftless, 
sullen loungers until he had reached the outside 
of the circle and breathing space. Too tremu- 
lous to do more than obey, Leslie was only be- 
wildered by this new Herbert, who had ap- 
peared suddenly determined and commanding, 
replacing the bantering, sardonic young man 
who had stood beside her but twenty minutes 
before. 

He summoned a cab at Tremont Street, and, 
disregarding her protests, he politely but firmly 
put her into it. "This is the last time I shall 
ever take you to hear Henry Evans." The 
young Bostonian tried to speak calmly, but the 
girl saw, as he held her hand a moment in fare- 
well, that drops of perspiration glistened on his 
forehead. Only when the door slammed she 
began to wonder at his sudden haste to deprive 
himself of her society. And had she leaned 
from the cab window as it wheeled up Park 
Street, she might have found an answer to her 
questioning. 

Henry's speech had ended when Herbert re- 
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gained the crowd which surrounded the plat- 
form. Lightly Henry swung himself to the 
ground and received his weekly homage. They 
crowded about him, those rough, shiftless, 
blear-eyed fellows, clapping him on the back, 
cheering him and praising his oratory. 

That's the goods," came from one. 
Straight dope," cried another. ^The Back 
Bay swells will get the rough stuff this time, all 
right," bellowed a third. Hester Higgs had 
stood in the background while her fiance deliv- 
ered his address. She never missed a meeting 
of any description. Once she had spoken, but 
Henry, very oddly, as it seemed to her, did not 
care to have her talk in public. How she ad- 
mired and loved him as he stood flushed and 
triumphant with his success. His final words, 
"We must march to the State House," thrilled 
her. Hester saw her lover a veritable savior of 
the oppressed. Yet, as she stood humbly gaz- 
ing at him, rejoicing in her simple heart to think 
that she knew him as did no one else, she saw a 
man push his way impetuously toward the plat- 
form. 

He was a young man, well-dressed, thin, 
slightly stooping, and he appeared to be tre- 
mendously excited. Possibly he was a re- 
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porter; Hester thought American reporters 
were all very nice-looking. Rather anxiously 
the English girl hoped that Henry had a written 
copy of his speech to give to the papers. She 
was about to step forward and remind him, 
when something happened. The crowd 
parted; and in one second Hester Higgs, dis- 
mayed, bewildered, stood motionless. The two 
young men were facing each other, and Henry 
Evans had turned sheet-white. 

"I have heard every one of the lies you have 
been pouring out this afternoon," began Her- 
bert hotly. All pretence at composure was 
gone. Infuriated at the young Socialist's de- 
liberate attempt to promote class antagonism 
and to pander to the love of sensation in that 
low, ignorant group of followers, Herbert for- 
got caution, as he snapped out his words. 
"You have exaggerated details; you have 
omitted facts ; you have deliberately placed the 
responsibility for the Upton Range strike on 
the shoulders of shareholders. You know just 
as well as I do that the Federated Miners' As- 
sociation is entirely to blame in the matter." 
The crowd closed in about him, but Herbert was 
oblivious of that fact. Mutterings and mur- 
murs arose on all sides. 



M 
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"Feller's a Back Bay swell!" 

"Can the talk r 

"Damn' buttinsky!" 

Their idol was being attacked, his veracity 
was being questioned. The "unemployed" 
were not concerned with the merits of the case; 
they rose in defense of their leader. 

"Clear out !" retorted Henry savagely. Re- 
covering from his first surprise he prepared to 
resist vigorously. "There'll be trouble if you 
don't. I have a permit to speak here every 
Sunday. Don't interfere with me!" For a 
moment the two measured each other without 
speaking. It seemed at that very moment as if 
they became the bitterest of enemies. Henry 
faced a man who had been a power in college, 
whose contemptuous, youthful impatience with 
the idios)mcrasies of "outsiders" and "freaks" 
was well known to him. 

Herbert saw a poseur, an iconoclast, a shal- 
low demagogue who falsified and distorted 
facts, that he might retain his power over the 
ignorant, vicious multitude. The bitterest 
scorn was in his eyes, and Henry, misinterpret- 
ing that scorn as an accusation of his theft of 
his uncle's papers, blinded by his own power. 
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and maddened by the fear of exposure, leaped 
back and raised his hand. 

^'Comrades/' he cried, "this is one of the 
shareholders of that mine. He is responsible 
for the sufferings of our brothers at Upton 
Ranger' 

"A list of the owners, and their respective 
holdings !'* Those had been George Wyman's 
words, as he had described the stolen papers. 
The truth flashed into Herbert's mind. Could 
he believe it ? Astounded, he faced the young 
Socialist. 

"Did you take those papers ?'* he demanded, 
sternly. But before he could utter another 
word, a smashing blow from behind knocked 
him senseless upon the ground of Boston Com- 
mon. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE AWAKENING OF HENRY 

The audience of unemployed quickly scat- 
tered as the ambulance, the police, and the 
newspaper-men arrived. They dropped down 
on all sides, from everywhere, to find Henry 
Evans bending anxiously over the body of Her- 
bert Kane, while Hester tenderly wiped the 
blood stains from the unconscious man's fore- 
head. It had been a hideous blow, delivered 
by a young plumber, Arturo Pezzini, who now 
struggled and sobbed in fluent Italian between 
two policemen. He had struck Herbert from 
behind with a piece of lead pipe, which Henry 
with some hesitancy identified. To the amaze- 
ment of the reporters the young Socialist, gen- 
erally so friendly, was unwilling to ''talk." 

He admitted knowing Mr. Kane at Harvard ; 
he attributed the Italian's blow to semi-intoxi- 
cation, and a misunderstanding of English. 
Pale, wide-eyed, poor Hester stood dumbly be- 
side her Socialist lover as the police sharply 
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questioned him, but she could add nothing to 
his statements. 

As the golden stmset faded on the western 
horizon Herbert, still unconscious, was carried 
to the ambulance. The officers of the law made 
their final inquiry, the reporters reluctantly 
closed their notebooks and the noiseless ambu- 
lance moved slowly down the street. That 
quarter of the Common, but for the two yoimg 
people, was now completely deserted. The 
only tangible reminder of the unemployed was 
the temporary platform, two soap-boxes 
bridged by a plank, with perhaps a few scat- 
tered cigar stubs or emptied tobacco papers. 
The shadows of the trees crept up on the two 
young people as they stood there. Very slowly 
Hester and Henry started to walk back to Bay 
State Road. 

Henry was aghast at the suddenness of it all. 
To think that even now Herbert might be dead 
at his instigation was a horrible possibility. 
Henry was not quite twenty-one, still a boy. 
He had been playing with a dangerous weapon, 
primitive human emotions, and now what had 
hitherto seemed but a plaything had in a flash 
become a messenger of Death. The bitterness 
of Herbert's words had banished his own self- 
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control, with this terrible result. Quite forget- 
ful of the girl beside him, Henry stopped at an 
adjacent bench, dropped upon it and buried his 
head in his hands. 

"God!" he exclaimed brokenly. "Good 
Godr 

Hester, who had been choking with tears un- 
der cover of the evening shadows, yet weeping 
very, very quietly, in order not to disturb her 
lord and master, gave a little incoherent cry and 
rushed over to him. 

"You poor dear!" she exclaimed. "You 
poor dear !" And sinking down on the bench 
beside him she flung her arm about his shoulder. 
"It was no fault of yours," she sobbed, "it — it 
just 'appened, 'Enery." 

"H's" were flying in all directions but they 
mattered nothing. By the warm human affec- 
tion she offered, the girl beside him moved the 
man more deeply than she had ever done before. 
No word of blame, no questions came from her 
lips. Then his thoughts reverted to his audi- 
ence of an hour before. How many of them, 
so ready with flattery and plaudits, had stood by 
him when Herbert dropped bleeding to the 
pavement. Like cringing, surfeited jackals, he 
thought, they had skulked away at the approach 
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of the powers of law and order, to hide in the 
dim streets and darker alleys. Could those be 
the "comrades'* whom he had coimted his sup- 
porters ? 

"Jackals !" he muttered fiercely. 

"Don't, don't, dear boy ! You mustn't take 
on so." The darkness gave Hester courage. 
Timidly her arm drew him closer, and she 
gently touched his damp forehead with her lips. 
She even marvelled at her own daring, for 
Henry had always discouraged such demon- 
strations. 

"Is there no one to stand by me?" Because 
of the darkness she could not see his face. 
But, at that sudden appeal, all the wealth of 
generosity and nobility in the English girl's 
simple, earnest nature responded. At last he 
had need of her. She forgot the dull pain his 
past selfish indiflference had often caused her; 
she forgot the many slights and criticisms to 
which he had subjected her. All remembrance 
of his selfishness vanished; this was her hotir. 

"Oh! My dearest!" she cried. "I am al- 
ways with you." And there was pathos in her 
voice, for she realized, even as she spoke, that 
her presence alone would never be all-satisfy- 
ing. Had she been in his place, Hester knew 
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well that with his support nothing else could 
have mattered. Of what value were Femin- 
ism, Militancy or Fabianism in comparison 
with this deep, overpowering longing to help 
the man she loved! 

Something rose in Henry's throat as he heard 
Hester's words. It choked him; it over- 
whelmed him. Yes, Hester was with him. 
She would be with him always. How amazing 
such whole-hearted love appeared to him! 
Miserably conscious as he was of his own culpa- 
bility for Herbert Kane's disaster, sincerely 
and bitterly regretful that he ever had taken 
that blue envelope from his uncle's desk, a deep 
sense of his unworthiness overpowered him. 
If Hester knew the truth, as she must very soon 
know it, would she continue to care for him? 
How unnecessary the question ! How obvious 
the answer! The many complexities of 
Henry's uneven nature, the ambition, the fanat- 
icism and the egotism were suddenly submerged 
in a sweeping torrent of affection, and he 
crushed the girl in his strong young arms. 

Yet at that very instant as she clung to him, 
while he kissed her as he never had before, tri- 
umphant in his mastery of her, he was humbled 
at the thought of her great love for him. Her 
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patience, her solicitude, her consistent adora- 
tion, revealed by this burning light of his own 
new love for her, raised her in his eyes a little 
higher than the angels. Disappointment, de- 
feat and the reckoning on the morrow passed 
from the boy's mind. Thus Henry entered a 
new country, imknown to the cold-blooded ad- 
vocates of Socialism and Feminism, the miracu- 
lous land of Romance. 




CHAPTER XX 

PRENDERGAST FOR THE PLAINTIFF 

" It was a most extraordinary coincidence/' 
said George Wyman, meditatively. 

Prendergast, less gaudy as to socks and tie, 
less self-satisfied in manner, yet even bigger 
and more broadshouldered than two years be- 
fore, glanced up from the latest number of the 
Harvard Law Review. "It's a cinch Evans 
took those papers,'' he drawled. "You told 
Herbert of their disappearance; he suspected 
that breezy Socialist ; he packed off Leslie in a 
cab, and freed his mind to Evans. Evans 
turned his thugs loose on Herbert Kane in con- 
sequence. That's the affair in a nut-shell." 

"So you see the case in your mind as 'Kane 
vs. Evans' for attempted manslaughter, with 
Arturo Pezzini as accessory," his father in- 
quired, tossing his half -smoked cigar into the 
fireplace and regarding his son with amuse- 
ment, tempered perhaps with admiration. For 

Prendergast, having given up undergraduate 
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follies, now stood very high in the law school. 
To have a son worthy of consultation was in- 
creasingly pleasurable to the father. 

"Just that/' agreed Prendergast with profes- 
sional enthusiasm. "As soon as Herbert is 
strong enough to tell a connected story, Leslie 
certainly will be a very valuable witness; she 
knows nothing of the fact that the envelope 
was stolen from Mr. Hartley Evans's library. 
Her very ignorance of that will make her tes- 
timony — " 

"Now look here, Prendy,'' the father of the 
household tapped with emphasis on the library 
table, "your sister is not going to be dragged 
into court in this affair, and I don't think for a 
moment that Hartley Evans will want to prose- 
cute his nephew — if your suspicions should be 
true. I don't know Herbert well enough to 
prophesy for him in advance, but if he's like his 
father he will let the law take its course with 
Pezzini. The State is satisfied to consider him 
the culprit. As you know he's held without 
bail at the prison on Charles Street. Don't, my 
boy, let your inquisitive legal mind carry you 
too far in this case." He paced the room nerv- 
ously for a moment. "As I said before, the 
speech as reported by Leslie and the disappear- 
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ance of the envelope form a coincidence, noth- 
ing more. This Italian plimiber, Pezzini, was 
half-drunk and violent. Herbert was well- 
dressed, and looked the part of the young man 
of leisure. Pezzini saw him arguing with 
Henry Evans, misunderstood their conversa- 
tion and struck blindly." 

"You don't explain," maintained Prender- 
gast doggedly, "why Herbert so carefully sent 
Leslie home or why he picked out the gathering- 
place of all the riff-raff of Boston on Sunday to 
'argue' with Evans." 

"No explanation is needed," George Wyman 
spoke with some heat. "And if Ralph James 
and Hartley Evans don't force an inquiry of 
this sort, why the devil should you ?" 

Prendergast's mental processes were too alert 
to be misled by his father's attitude. Once 
more the yoimger generation pitted itself 
against the older. The yotmg man knew well 
enough his father's reputation for keenness, 
and resource in State Street. To imagine that 
there could be no connection between the dis- 
appearance of the papers and Henry's denunci- 
ation of the Upton Range Copper Mine share- 
holders was ridiculous. To Prendergast the 
conclusion was simplicity itself. "We ought to 
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get to the bottom of this business/' he repeated 
irritably, under his breath. *We ought to get 
at the truth." 

And just what was the truth ? Of what was 
Ralph James so certain as he had sat impassive, 
determined and significantly silent at the direc- 
tors' meeting in his office the day before ? Just 
what was at the bottom of the inscrutable smile 
on Mr. Whittemore's face, as he presided over 
the board with exquisite tact ? And, above all, 
just what was on Mr. Hartley Evans's mind as 
he crept to his seat, more chastened and submis- 
sive than ever, looking as if he had aged twenty 
years in the last forty-eight hours? Nothing 
was said at that meeting, save of a most elabo- 
rate and impersonal nature. To an outsider 
the directors of the Upton Range Copper Mine 
apparently traced no connection between the 
unfortunate loss of the papers and the mis- 
guided enthusiasm of Hartley Evans's Socialist 
nephew in his speech on Sunday afternoon. 
There was no word of legal procedure, no hint 
of scandal, no murmur of suspicion. Under 
the guidance of the president the directors had 
prepared an admirable report for the Boston 
newspapers — truthful as far as it went 

Prendergast had just picked up the morning 
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paper to study this report when the faithful 
William entered the library bearing a silver 
tray. And on that silver tray rested a note 
from Mr. Wyman. 

Prendergast studied his father's immovable 
face as he tore open the envelope. Just how 
much did he know, anyway, the boy wondered, 
with irritation. The newspaper statement, like 
all directors' reports, was smooth, conciliatory 
and meaningless. Dropping the note into his 
coat-pocket, Mr. Wyman dismissed the butler 
with a nod. Had Prendergast had the penetra- 
tion to see within his father's heart he would 
have been amazed at the tide of thankfulness 
that rose in it, at that moment Yet no hint of 
emotion betrayed itself in the speaker's face. 

"Prendy," he said calmly, "the papers have 
been found — ^misplaced, without a doubt. So 
much excitement over nothing ! Really I must 
go down to my office ; it's very late. As I said 
before," the indifference in his tone was admir- 
able, "it was merely a coincidence." 

As the door closed the son of the house sank 
moodily back in his chair. Prendergast was 
disgusted that his father had not taken him 
farther into his confidence. He was chagrined, 
moreover, that his theories of the case had been 
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so derided. Of course the real culprit was 
Henry Evans. There was no doubt of that in 
Prendergast's sagacious mind. He felt no love 
for the young Socialist. Rising, he gave a deep 
yawn; then he suddenly decided, feeling the 
need of diversion, to invite Madge Pemberton 
to go to the baseball game that Wednesday aft- 
ernoon. 

Prendergast was not particularly interested 
in Madge. He thought her shallow, and flip- 
pant. Anything, however, for diversion ! As 
to Evans, he muttered to himself — "wretched 
scamp, absolutely worthless !" For to Prender- 
gast the world was very simple. People were 
either good or bad, in jail or out of jail. Pren- 
dergast was gloriously confident of his own 
moral status. But he knew where Henry 
Evans belonged. 

As the son of the house stepped out in the hall 
and took up the telephone, Leslie, who had slept 
late in preparation for an hour exam in Social 
Ethics at twelve o'clock, was coming down the 
stairs. She looked pale and tired, though a 
smile, if a weary one, lit up her face as she 
called to her brother. "Good morning, 
Prendy!'* Then she added, anxiously, "Have 
you heard anything new about Herbert ?" 
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"Dad called up Mrs. Kane this morning/' 
Prendergast looked up from the telephone di- 
rectory, "Herbert is conscious, perfectly, in 
fact ; but he's still very weak." 

"Pm so thankful/' cried the girl. "Oh, 
Prendy, if you knew how I blame myself for 
having gone away in that cab ! If I had stayed 
by him, Herbert never would have been at- 
tacked." 

"Naturally he got rid of you," said Prender- 
gast, curtly. "When there's a row a man never 
wants a woman aroimd. Rim down, Leslie, 
and have your breakfast. If you are fairly 
quick I can take you over to Cambridge with me 
in the rtmabout." 

"You darling!" Leslie, r^;ardless of her 
brother's indignant grimts, kissed him warmly. 
How times had changed, she reflected, as, reas- 
sured about Herbert, she ran cheerfully down 
to the dining-room. To think that Prendy, 
dear, obstinate, ultra-conservative Prendy, was 
actually going to take her over to Radcliffe! 
How furious he had been when he had encoun- 
tered her in the Square or at the "Coop" in her 
Freshman year ! How he had derided her en- 
thusiasms and scoffed at her college courses as 
being far below the standard of those at Har- 
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vard ! As for going Cambridgeward in his sis- 
ter's company, nothing would have induced him 
to do such a thing, even six months ago. 

Yet Prendergast merely typified his associ- 
ates and elders. Despite the so-called intellect- 
ual breadth of New England, such mediaeval 
narrowness in regard to the higher education is 
particularly common in Boston, in conservative 
Boston. It is not quite "the proper thing," as 
yet to go to Radcliff e College. To take one or 
two courses, yes, as a "specia V that any Boston 
girl may indulge in as a pleasant fad, just as 
she goes to the Riviera one year, or to the Art 
School the next! For the Old Guard, whose 
defenses must be in time completely under- 
mined, still presents a solid front against the 
Higher Education of Women as represented by 
four years at RadcliflFe College, so closely con- 
nected with Harvard. 

Against this Leslie had long struggled but 
she was learning to be patient. She rarely 
flared up now at her mother's quiet, contemptu- 
ous remarks or at Prendergast's noisy jeers. 
For, growing steadily in her range of percep- 
tions, she began to realize with regret the limi- 
tations of their minds and to deal more ten- 
derly with them. 
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And in the same way Leslie was b^^inning to 
look upon the girls at college with less bias. 
Her Junior year was drawing to a close, and 
she felt that the dignified Emily and brilliant 
Mildred were beginning to mean individually 
as much and indeed far more to her than did 
the vociferous Carmolita and the demonstra- 
tive Rowena. 

Prendy's invitation, although casually of- 
fered, was not to be treated lightly. His sister 
gulped down her breakfast, and once seated in 
the rimabout rolling over Harvard Bridge, she 
proceeded to make herself most agreeable, a 
sign of gratitude, delicately offered, for the fra- 
ternal capitulation. 

"Tell me, Prendy," she asked anxiously, "will 
Herbert prosecute that man ?" 

"I hope so." The reply was emphatic. 
"Greasy little Dago ; he ought to be strung up. 
I wish I could remember his name.'' 

On they went, through the dust of Central 
Square up the Avenue. When Prendergast 
finally slackened his speed they were close to 
Harvard Square. 

"Let me out anywhere, Prendy,'' Leslie spoke 
very sweetly. "Perhaps you would prefer not 
to go up to the RadcliflF e gates.'' What tact the 
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RadcHffe student was acquiring in dealing with 
this early Victorian brother ! 

'1 don't mind/' Prendergast's tone was indif- 
ferent. "Where is Radcliffe, anyway ?" 

"Just a little way up Garden Street/' Leslie 
matched his indifference with a guilelessness so 
demure that Prendy glanced at her suspiciously. 

The automobile stopped at the entrance to the 
Radcliffe Yard. And Prendergast, climbing 
out, opened the door for his sister very politely. 
Thanking him without a smile, as if arriving at 
Radcliffe in his company w:ere the most natural 
thing in the world, Leslie Wyman walked light- 
heartedly into the Yard toward Fay House. 

She sauntered to the bulletin board to look 
up her morning mail. It was dark in the room 
and in one corner sat a girl, with her face buried 
in her hands. Studying, Leslie thought to her- 
self, and was about to go quietly over to the 
Magazine room. A sob startled her. 
Leslie ! Leslie !" came a familiar voice. 
Carmolita !'* With every sympathy aroused, 
Leslie Wyman flew to her classmate. "Tell 
me, my dear," she pleaded, "what is the matter. 
I haven't seen you for two days." 

Carmolita Pezzini raised her head dejectedly. 
There was no pose in her sorrow. It was gen- 
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uine. Real tears ran down her dark cheeks. 
There was frank terror in her eyes. 

''Madonna mia/^ she cried, brokenly. "My 
poor brother ! Everything is the matter !" 



CHAPTER XXI 

ONE GENERATION EDUCATES ANOTHER 

Miss Hortensia threw up the window and 
in whirled merry spring breezes, playing havoc 
with the pamphlets on the Sheraton desk. 
There were fewer pamphlets than there had 
been a year before and the element of neatness 
was absent from their arrangement. It was 
five o'clock, and Miss James had just returned 
from a luncheon party of RadcliflFe girls at the 
"Cock Horse," to be exact, given by Leslie Wy- 
man. More than a little pleased by her young 
friend's insistence. Miss Hortensia had ac- 
cepted several invitations to RadcliflFe festivi- 
ties. Perhaps she went the more eagerly be- 
cause she knew how impossible it was to induce 
Adeline Wyman to take the remotest interest 
in her daughter's college career. Or again, 
perhaps Miss Hortensia caught in the gay, 
spontaneous laughter of the imdergraduates, 
echoes of her own youth, returning to her in 

the voices of this younger generation. 
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For these two, Leslie and Miss Hortensia, 
had come increasingly close to each other. To 
Miss Hortensia the girl had offered fleeting con- 
fidences, according to her moods. And the 
older woman, breaking through her natural re- 
serve, had sometimes given the young, ardent 
nature a glimpse and a comprehension of the 
loneliness of her solitary life. 

From the window Miss Hortensia suddenly 
saw Mrs. Kane rapidly crossing the street. 
Leaning far out, she waved her handkerchief 
to attract her attention. "Come in, Geraldine,'* 
she called cordially, "do come in for tea and tell 
me all the news." 

In a few moments, Mrs. Kane came puffing 
up the stairs and clasped Hortensia's hand 
warmly, as she sank into a chair. "How nicfe 
of you," she exclaimed explosively between 
gasps for breath, "to leave your front door open 
for tramps and peddlars and friends to drop in 
upon you! Isn't the weather delicious, like 
summer !" It was quite the same Mrs. Kane, a 
few pounds heavier, perhaps, with the same 
quick conviction in her manner and the same 
twinkle in her brown eyes. With the bravest 
determination she had resolved, despite her 
deep suffering in her husband's loss, not to 
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allow her personal sorrow to sadden her 
friends. 

'^I have just come back from Cambridge/' 
Miss James pressed the bell. "Tea, Jane, and 
crumpets !*' 

How I adore crumpets !*' Geraldine beamed. 
What have you been doing in Cambridge? 
Ah! I know — ^being a sister or a mother to 
Leslie Wyman!" And she smiled on her old 
friend approvingly. 

"Don't you think she is in need of both?'' 
asked Hortensia, rather soberly. "Tell me, 
Geraldine, how is Herbert ?" 

"Doing very well. Actually he asked to be 
shaved this morning. So I feel fairly certain 
that he ia recovering." 

"It must have been a horrible blow," said 
Hortensia, hesitatingly. It had all seemed so 
ghastly to her, and, in contrast with her shel- 
tered existence, so incomprehensible. 

"It was." Mrs. Kane pressed her lips to- 
gether a moment, as if the very mention of the 
affair brought memories best forgotten. "An 
inch further, and — oh, let's discuss the tea and 
crumpets! Here they come, both of them. 
What beautiful crumpets !" 

"By the way," Hortensia, while pouring tea 
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hastily sought a lighter topic of conversation, 
"I saw Henry Evans and his English girl, look- 
ing most devoted, the other day. She does 
dress disgracefully but she has a fine face/' 

"Mm-mm/* Mrs. Kane was disposing of a 
crumpet. "Boston has rimg with accounts of 
that girl, her cigarette-smoking, her vegetarian 
principles and her habits of washing her clothes 
in the Hartley Evanses* bathtub. Drop an ex- 
tra lump in my tea, dear.'' Mrs. Kane toyed 
with a second crumpet as she spoke. 

"I understand," said Hortensia, with a smile 
at her friend's weakness for the sweets of life, 
"that both Henry Evans and Miss Higgs dis- 
approve the ordinary marriage service." 

"Yes, and Henry," broke in Geraldine, "in- 
tends to write one of his own ; 'till death us do 
part' and 'obey,' so poor Hartley explained to 
me, are too binding upon the yoimg couple's 
affections." 

"This younger generation certainly evolves 
original ideas," Hortensia remarked thought- 
fully. "I have watched Leslie Wyman pass 
through several stages of development. She 
is a very dear girl." 

Geraldine Kane scrutinized her companion 
keenly for a moment. Perhaps this was the ex- 
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planation of Hortensia's growing tolerance and 
sympathy, her intimacy with Leslie Wyman. 
For did not one generation educate another? 
Was she not, herself, being continually edu- 
cated by Herbert ? Then aloud she said, "Les- 
lie Wyman in earlier days seemed a good deal 
of a problem. My Herbert, generally most 
critical in his taste about girls, now admires 
her immensely. Has Radcliffe been good for 
her?" 

"I think,*' replied Hortensia quietly, "that 
Radcliffe would be good for any girl. Of 
course I take a great interest in the college be- 
cause — ^well, because I am fond of Leslie. It 
has done one tremendously important thing for 
her. To-day she lives in her intellect : she has 
become critical, analytical, even something of a 
sceptic. But, three years ago, she was ab- 
sorbed by her own emotions. If she had 
merely *come out,' in the conventional sense, she 
would certainly have been unhappy and discon- 
tented. At one time I dreaded the influence of 
that Evans boy. But she outgrew him, as she 
outgrew many of his extravagant ideas. For 
that Radcliffe and Economics courses must be 
thanked." 

"What do you mean ?" Geraldine, with sud- 
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den interest, leaned forward, with an eagerness 
in her question which Hortensia failed to ob- 
serve. 

"I am not violating confidences." Hortensia 
stirred her tea slowly. "In fact I know noth- 
ing definite about Henry's friendship. Intel- 
lectually, now, Leslie is far ahead of him. Do 
you imagine that by living at home with Adeline 
and with Prendergast, who is Early Victorian 
in his ideas, Leslie would have developed as she 
has r 

"My dear Hortensia,'* Mrs. Kane no longer 
laughed, "I never knew that you held any brief 
for the Higher Education/' 

"I was ignorant of its possibilities," the other 
answered swiftly. "I used to think, as so many 
people in Boston do, that to be a regular Rad- 
cliflFe student, a candidate for an A.B. degree, a 
girl must be either abnormally bright or else 
not quite — a lady. You know yourself what 
Adeline Wyman's attitude is. You know the 
alleged diflference between a girl who is a 
'special' at Radcliffe, who saunters out there, 
when she feels like listening to a lecture, and a 
girl who goes to Radcliff e, as a boy goes to Har- 
vard, to make friends, to work and to play. 
Adeline has been so narrow and so disagreeable 
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about Radcliffe that she has made Leslie's life 
a burden. Personally, Geraldine," Miss Hor- 
tensia's face flushed as she spoke with convic- 
tion, "I believe I shall live to see the day when 
it will be as disgraceful for a girl not to go to 
college as it is now for a boy, when the oppor- 
tunity is offered/' 

"I am amazed at you, Hortensia/' Mrs. 
Kane looked critically at her old friend. "Ac- 
cording to our traditions this is simple heresy.'' 

"I'll tell you another thing I've decided." 
Miss James sprang up and rang for the maid 
to remove the tea things. "I have resigned 
from three committees and from two of my 
charitable boards." 

At this information Geraldine Kane exploded 
with laughter. "Really, dear Hortensia," she 
cried, "you are emancipating yourself." 

"I have resigned," continued Miss James 
solemnly, "from the ^Blind Baby Hygiene,' the 
Triendly Letter Committee' and the 'Mothers' 
Recreation Club.' Many of those poor little 
blind babies would be far better off were they 
put harmlessly out of the world. I decided 
that, and one day I said that at a meeting. I 
soon saw that the time for such suggestions had 
not yet arrived." Hortensia permitted herself 
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to glance almost defiantly at Geraldine Kane as 
she made these statements. To her surprise 
she found her friend nodding, with evident ap- 
proval. "And then," went on Miss James, "I 
found the letters I received in my Triendly Let- 
ter' work were terribly pathetic and appealing. 
Whenever I wanted to send some of my corre- 
spondents material benefits, clothing, perhaps, 
or books or a little money, I had to consult with 
my committee. And no one on that committee 
seemed disposed to spend a cent on anything or 
anybody, although we have funds for just such 
purposes. The modern methods of organized 
charities appear to be based on one principle: 
give as little as possible, unless the recipient is 
in abject poverty. So now I conduct my own 
friendly letter work, in my own way.*' 

"You are perfectly right,'* Geraldine Kane 
answered her with an emphatic sincerity that 
made the rebellious Hortensia look at her in 
surprise. "The paid social worker, trained, 
regardless of temperament or tastes, in a school 
for organized philanthropy, knows nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, of the delicate and gracious in- 
stincts of the Good Samaritan.'* 

"Then,*' Hortensia, grateful for the tmder* 
standing in her old friend's kind brown eyes. 
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continued her little confession, "after I had con- 
scientiously read uplifting literature to those 
poor, hard-working mothers in the tenements, 
once a week for seven years, I began to wonder 
if they wouldn't much prefer two hours at a 
motion-picture show, rather than two hours of 
Wordsworth or Longfellow, supplemented by 
a few chapters on 'What Men Live By/ So 
now I do take them to the 'movies' on my own 
responsibility, although the settlement-house 
head. Miss Dryer, has warned them that I have 
nothing to do with the orthodox 'Mother Recre- 
ation' work! 

"As for subscriptions, Geraldine, why on 
earth should we pay money to secretaries of the 
'Drama Uplift Society' or the 'Anti-Cat 
League' or the 'Government Reform Associa- 
tion' to send out floods of literature which soon 
find their way into convenient scrap baskets? 
I may be all wrong. I suppose it's the reaction. 
But all my life I have been steeped in charities 
and committees. I have never until recently 
given one thought beyond the perfunctory work 
that I have undertaken. I daresay, Geraldine, 
I should never have questioned their being 
worth while, had I not agreed this past winter 
to teach sewing to factory girls. It was my 
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first shock when I discovered that every one of 
them could sew better than I/' Here she 
stopped short and eyed her friend half apolo- 
getically. It was certainly a changed Horten- 
sia, thought Geraldine Kane. Radcliffe had 
done much for Leslie Wyman. Had it not, 
indirectly, done something for Hortensia? 

Then she nodded sympathetically. *'You are 
perfectly right/' she said, with satisfaction ; "I 
saw all that long ago. 'Organized' charity 
means in simple terms that one thousand dollars 
is given to the organization, and one tenth of 
that simi is finally given in charity. The re- 
mainder goes out in literature, office-rent and 
salaries. To relieve suffering humanity one 
must have a finely-tempered mixture of brains 
and heart. Jane Addams knows the secret, but 
no possible salary can buy it And my dear 
husband — " she stopped for a moment, and as 
she did so Hortensia recalled the fact that Mr. 
Kane had always been famous for his noble, 
generous wisdom in the fine art of giving. 

"I suppose," she broke in hastily, "we ought 
not to be destructive in our criticism." 

"We must tear down before we can rebuild," 
Geraldine replied confidently. "And it's rather 
a comfort to hear the truth from some one. I 
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rarely am able to speak it." Her shrewd eyes 
looked mischievous. "Yet, certainly I do what 
I can." She rose to go. "I must get back to 
my boy. Leslie Wyman telephoned that she 
wanted to see him about something important, 
and I am filled with curiosity, which I must 
hurry home to satisfy." Then she gave Hor- 
tensia a kiss of genuine affection. 

"You are a dear," Hortensia returned, shyly. 
Expression with Leslie had become quite easy 
for her but with her own contemporaries the 
old barriers of reserve and New England self- 
consciousness rose uppermost. 

Possibly Geraldine Kane, with her knowledge 
of himian nature and her generous heart, un- 
derstood. She kissed her friend and then laid 
her hand caressingly on Hortensia's arm. 
"Good-bye, dear," she said softly, "don't be too 
hard on organized charities. They don't do the 
poor the good for which they are intended; 
still, some of us get both benefit and pleasure 
from them. And enjoy Leslie Wyman as 
much as you can. Except for the fact that 
Herbert can never be a daughter to me, I con- 
sider him quite perfect." Thus, with a fare- 
well smile, Mrs. Kane swept from the room. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

EXIT AUNT CAROLINE 

Mrs. Hartley Evans awaited her oppor- 
tunity. The excitement about the Upton 
Range Copper Mine had subsided. Kindly, 
submissive Hartley Evans in the past few weeks 
had allowed the disappearance and sudden re- 
covery of the long blue envelope to weigh little 
on his mind. He felt indeed increasingly un- 
certain, being by nature absent-minded, as to 
whether he had not misplaced it himself. 
And, although he bore with patience his wife's 
reiterated insinuations, he let the matter drop. 
As for Henry, he felt confident that his Uncle 
Hartley knew the truth and through generosity, 
since the papers had been restored, refrained 
from reproaching him. There were grains of 
comfort in this belief. It softened the boy; he 
became more courteous and considerate when at 
the house on Bay State Road. He devoted 
much time to his studying and even more time 
to Hester, whom he treated with evident devo- 
tion. 
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This latter tendency Aunt Caroline viewed 
with increasing alarm. She did not intend to 
let the matter drop, not she! Since Hester's 
arrival in America, Aunt Caroline had clung 
to the consoling belief that the slender bond ex- 
isting between the two young Socialists might 
be severed by mutual consent. But their sud- 
den, unexplicable and violent absorption in each 
other she noticed with distaste and even with 
apprehension. One last card she had to play 
which might prevent the alliance of an Evans — 
a Boston Evans — with a Higgs, of Higglesby- 
on-the-Poke. So on Saturday, late in the aft- 
ernoon, Aunt Caroline cut into the game. 

In the sitting-room Henry was waiting for 
Hester. The two young people were going for 
supper to a vegetarian restaurant and after- 
ward to the theatre. Upstairs Hester was put- 
ting the final touches to her simple wardrobe. 
Henry was arrayed in a conventional blue serge 
suit and the grey flannel shirt was abandoned. 
There had been no further meetings of the un- 
employed. Instead, these two members of the 
Socialist party had taken long country rambles 
on Sunday afternoons. If they chose shady 
spots and read aloud to each other in turn, their 
selections were not always essays on problems 
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of the hour. They had wandered so far in the 
realm of Romance that poetry, not problems, 
had become all sufficing. 

Aunt Caroline paused at the sitting-room 
door and surveyed her nephew's face with care. 
He did look pale and thin, but the old restless, 
htmgry look had gone from his eyes. If he 
seemed tired, leaning back in the arm-chair, he 
also seemed content. Glancing up in faint sur- 
prise as his aunt entered, he rose from his chair 
in courtesy. Such attention in the more violent 
stages of his Socialistic career he had offered 
to no woman, old or young. With subtle femi- 
nine discernment Aunt Caroline attributed 
Henry's politeness not to her own beauty and 
charm, but to the softening influence of his af- 
fection for the English ironmonger's daughter. 
She hardened her own heart further. 

"Henry," this was said with attempted non- 
chalance, "I am going to tell you something 
that has been on your uncle's mind, and on my 
mind, for some time." 

"Yes?" The young man's manner was 
questioning and his reply was diplomatic. 
Henry did not have absolute trust in his atmt's 
affection for him. Indeed, their attitude 
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toward each other resembled, if not an actual 
conflict, at least an armed truce. 

*1 feel," Aunt Caroline quenched her eager- 
ness to convey the information as best she 
could, "that it has become my duty, my unpleas- 
ant duty, to tell you what I have discovered/' 
Thus she gave her prologue elaborately and 
with weight. 

Henry looked at her with quick suspicion. 
"Well," he said sharply, thrusting his hands 
into his blue-serge trousers-pockets and eyeing 
her severely. 

"Well," retorted Mrs. Hartley Evans, vin- 
dictively, "your lincle missed some valuable 
papers from his desk ; I needn't go into partic- 
ulars about them. But we feel certain that 
they were removed, that is a kinder word than 
stolen" — ^Aunt Caroline's green eyes looked 
very cruel — "by some one in this house." 

"It's all up with me," thought the boy, de- 
spairingly. Why had not his Uncle Hartley 
had it out with him before, he reflected bitterly. 
Why should this adamant, acid-tongued aunt 
humiliate him in this way? He turned and 
faced her. "I don't see," and he struggled to 
speak calmly, "why this isn't a matter solely 
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between Uncle Hartley and myself. I have 
been ready to discuss it with him at any time. 
I only thought — '* Henry threw up his hands 
with a gesture of impatience. How on earth 
could he tell his aunt that he thought his unde 
had spared him, generously and kindly, know- 
ing how his nephew must have repented many 
times of the rashness which had led him to take 
that blue envelope. What did the words gen- 
erosity or kindness mean to his Aunt Caroline ? 
When she had cornered her quarry, with a 
cruelty almost feline, she still played with it. 
At that moment the front door closed, a signal 
that quiet, sensitive Hartley himself had re- 
turned from the office. Henry and Aunt Caro- 
line both recognized the sound. Speedy action 
was necessary and Mrs. Hartley Evans well 
knew that fact. 

"You may be willing to marry Hester," Aunt 
Caroline leaned toward the boy and uttered the 
words with a fine deliberation, "but I cannot al- 
low you to shield Hester Higgs from mistaken 
kindness. A common thief — " 

"Thief!" Henry almost reeled backwards. 
"Aunt Caroline!" Horror and anger united 
blazed so suddenly in his black eyes that their 
intensity shrivelled the petty malice of the older 
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woman. Her sentence died unfinished. The 
boy terrified her, as in two quick strides he 
stood between her and the door. Boy in years 
that he was, he spoke with a man's authority. 
"It's a damnable lie," he cried hoarsely. Then 
he called loudly through the sitting-room door, 
"Uncle! Uncle Hartley! Come here at once, 
please !" 

Thus the younger generation summoned the 
older. And poor Hartley, who loathed 
"scenes" of every description, came, hat in 
hand, furtively into the room, staring at his ex- 
cited nephew in astonishment. 

"Why, my dear fellow," he exclaimed, in 
gentle irritation, "what on earth can be the mat- 
ter? I was just going to have a cocktail. 
Bless my soul, Caroline!" His jaw dropped. 
"What on earth is the matter?" 

"She has dared to accuse Hester, the girl I 
am to marry, of taking your papers about the 
Upton Range Copper Mine." Henry, blazing 
with righteous anger, felt his old gift of elo- 
quence return to him as he poured out his 
words. "I took them. Uncle Hartley. I 
thought you knew it. If you did not, I tell it to 
you now. I took them because I wanted some- 
thing to stir up the men on the Common, which 
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would wake them up and make them think. 
They did wake up ; but" — ^his tone became cyn- 
ical — "they did no thinking. I was a fool to 
take those papers but I am ready to pay the 
penalty, to go to jail if you like/' Wrought 
upon by his own words, the old martyr spirit re- 
kindled, goaded him onward in self-denuncia- 
tion, while the two older people gazed at him in 
bewildered astonishment. "Yes, / ought to be 
in Arturo Pezzini's place ; / am the real culprit. 
/ incited those men to strike down Herbert 
Kane. / am to blame, and only I.'' 

"Henry, old dear," a familiar accent was 
heard resounding from the floor above, "have 
you any cigarettes ?" 

Hester's voice seemed to bring him abruptly 
to his senses. With a single choking sob, 
Henry pulled himself together. "I have told 
you the whole truth. Uncle Hartley. Do as 
you think best; only, Hester," his voice shook 
ever so little, as he spoke her name, "knows 
nothing — of the whole cursed business." 

Aunt Caroline had dropped upon the sofa. 
Defeated again, she leaned back in its depths 
and for once in her life she looked to her hus- 
band for support. 

Hartley was by nature small and ineffective. 
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Yet he stood exceedingly erect, as he put out his 
hand to his nephew. *'My dear boy/' he said, 
breaking through his habitual shy reserve, 
"never mind what — we have been foolish 
enough to think; I am sorry — ^your aunt is 
sorry ; and," he tugged at his grey beard nerv- 
ously, "don't talk rubbish about jails. None of 
the Evanses have ever been put in jail, and, 
please God, they never shall be. It's all been a 
bit of a muddle. Herbert Kane telephoned me, 
at the office, most mysteriously, to say he would 
not prosecute Pezzini. The fellow was let out 
this afternoon. I don't fathom you young 
people. Perhaps if I had sons of my own, I 
could understand you better. Now I really 
must go and have my — ^my cocktail." He 
edged toward the door and with a single glance 
at his wife he vanished. Uncle Hartley appar- 
ently found oratory more debilitating than did 
his nephew. 

Without so much as a look at his aunt Henry 
walked over to the window and stood in ab- 
sorption looking out upon the street. Just 
what he was thinking will never be known. 
Hester entered softly, and coming up behind 
him, put both hands gently across his eyes. 
"Right-o!" she chirped merrily, "and haven't 
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I quite a decent little frock, 'Enry, old thing ?'* 
The "h" was dropped, but neither of them 
cared for "h's" at that moment. The gown 
was absolutely hideous. It was square-necked, 
made of vivid blue gingham. Her fiance, turn- 
ing, gave her a look of affection which needed 
no words to convey its meaning. 

"You do look a bit done," she said, tenderly. 
"Anything on your mind — is there ?*' 

"Dearest," said Henry, "I have decided 
something." He put his arms about her sud- 
denly. "On the twenty-seventh of June I shall 
be twenty-one. On that day we're to be mar- 
ried" 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE RIGHTS OF YOUTH 

The dreaded examination period had fallen 
in Cambridge. The Radcliffe Yard wore a de- 
serted, melancholy look. No gay laughter or 
lively badinage echoed through the halls of 
Agassiz House or the gymnasium. The piano 
in the living-room was covered with a tempo- 
rary dust. A brooding spirit of industry hov- 
ered over the library, where congregated all 
Radcliffe undergraduates, graduate students, 
and even the carefree "specials.'' Maidens 
toiled over their notebooks who had never 
worked since the "midyears"! Only the 
"grinds" had come into their own ; for this brief 
season they were looked upon with veneration. 
The summer thermometer soared high, and the 
spirits of the Radcliffe imdergraduates dropped 
exceedingly low. 

Leslie had curled herself up on the steps of 

Agassiz House, leaning back against one of the 

massive white pillars. Her last examination in 
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Economics she had taken in the forenoon and 
as it was a subject she liked, she did not tremble 
for the issue. Her Junior year was almost over 
and she was rapidly becoming a Senior. Emily 
Worthington had made her editor-in-chief of 
the Magazine for the coming year by some mys- 
terious feat of diplomacy, and Leslie felt grow- 
ing enthusiasm and anxiety, as the present 
Senior incumbent of the editorial arm-chair re- 
vealed the responsibilities in store. 

This afternoon Leslie's thoughts were not on 
Radcliffe. Even the charms of the Magazine 
had slipped from her mind. For Allison had 
returned to her family. Allison, her hospital 
training as a nurse completed, was more asser- 
tive, self-reliant, and capable a person than Les- 
lie had ever dreamed her sister could be. 
After Allison, urged by Miss Bruce, had started 
to study at the training-school, Leslie had seen 
her but little. Allison's vacations from the 
school were infrequent, and Sundays, or brief 
shopping expeditions, did not permit sympa- 
thetic intercourse between the sisters. So, to 
Leslie, Allison had become something of a nov- 
elty. Now this sister had returned and had 
dropped a bomb into the family circle. Allison 
was going to join Dr. Grenfell in Labrador — 
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Allison, who, three years before could not even 
go to New York al6ne without being conveyed 
to one station and met at another, Allison, who 
used to have a horror of spiders, who had re- 
fused to enter the linen closet after dark! 
Gentle, irresolute, dissatisfied, conventional, 
Allison had turned into this stately, determined, 
self-confident being of twenty-three, resolved 
to journey to that far-away bleak land and give 
her life to helping other lives. 

Only the evening before the eldest daughter 
had announced her decision. The Wymans 
had all been sitting in the library, more united 
and harmonious as a family than they had been 
for a long time. Allison had not asked pa- 
rental consent. She had stated a fact, not a 
question. Leslie remembered how her father 
had grown suddenly quite white about the lips. 
As he leaned forward in his chair he had 
snapped a pencil on the desk between his fin- 
gers. It had dropped to the floor and no one 
even attempted to pick it up. Of course her 
mother had begun to weep; she inevitably did 
so, on all trying occasions. But eventually 
both parents had bowed themselves before this 
tempestuous youthful demand for a wider field, 
a larger vision. To Leslie the whole scene 
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came as a revelation. No longer an actor in 
the family drama, a mere spectator, she realized 
for the first time in her life that besides her own 
there was another point of view. Her parents 
submitted, just as they had submitted to her col- 
lege career, with less protest to Allison, indeed, 
than they had shown toward her. They had 
become resigned, Leslie thought to herself 
sadly, to this continual disturbance made by 
their children. As she sat on the steps of 
Agassiz House, the whole picture came more 
vividly than ever before her mind. How her 
mother had sobbed ! How penitent yet firm Al- 
lison had looked as she kissed her mother good 
night ! How tired her dear father had looked 
as he watched Allison go slowly out of the 
room! Did all people feel that way, as they 
watched their children grow up? Life was 
certainly complex and discouraging. Leslie, 
although she sympathized with Allison, had at 
last been permitted to see the parental point of 
view. And to her it had seemed indescribably 
tragic. The moment your children arrived in 
the world they began to elude you, she thought 
to herself. 

Picking up her panama hat, Leslie Wyman 
rose to her feet and strolled across the RadcliflFe 
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Yard on her way to the subway station in Har- 
vard Square. Half-way down Garden Street 
she was hailed from a motor car and Mrs. Kane 
beckoned her to jump in and ride with her to 
Boston. 

"How nice to see you unexpectedly!" Mrs. 
Kane beamed on the girl. Leslie got in, rejoic- 
ing. To avoid hot subway trains and crowded 
transfer stations was a rarity. 

"How is Herbert?" she asked as they rolled 
along. 

"Doing splendidly," replied the older woman, 
with animation. Was the sidewise glance she 
shot at the girl a searching one ? Leslie did not 
notice. "You haven't been to see him again." 

"Oh, no!" Leslie flushed a trifle. "I have 
been studying hard for my exams. Did Her- 
bert — did he tell you about the Italian girl in 
my class ? He was so kind and good about her 
brother." 

"Yes, indeed." Devoted mother that she 
was, Geraldine could not forbear showing 
Leslie how completely she was in her son's con- 
fidence. "We talk everything over, my boy 
and I. I think Herbert was very sensible not 
to prosecute the man." 

"You don't know how thankful Carmolita 
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was," Leslie cried with her ever-present sympa- 
thy. "Arturo is her only brother. He is 
about thirty and he came to this country too late 
to learn English. Herbert was wonderfully 
kind and generous about it all." 

"Oddly enough — '' Geraldine spoke a little 
dryly — "that is exactly what he said about 
you." 

"Absurd !" Leslie looked wide-eyed and as- 
tonished. "Naturally I did what little I could 
for my own classmate." 

"She is certainly a very charming girl/' 
thought Geraldine, as she leaned back comfort- 
ably in the padded tonneau. "The W3mians' 
house. Brook," she ordered the chauffeur. 
"Does Radcliffe have a Class Day?" she in- 
quired with a smile, as the motor stopped before 
Leslie's house. 

"Indeed it does." The Radcliffe Junior 
beamed her thanks for the rapid transit from 
Cambridge. "Class Day is most frivolous. 
It comes next Friday evening." And with a 
parting wave of her hand she ran up the steps. 

Alone in the motor Geraldine Kane sped 
home, and soon she was retailing the events of 
the afternoon to Herbert, who was lounging in 
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his room in a long, wicker, Hong Kong chair. 
He lay back in its depths watching his mother 
with twinkling, appreciative eyes as she rattled 
on. 

"Then, Herbert, I called at the Dubeney's 
and they were out. There was a screaming 
baby upstairs, but I didn't feel moved to inquire 
for it. Next I left cards at the President's. 
Then I went over to Brattle Street and called 
on that charming Miss Smith who does minia- 
tures.'* 

"And after the 'charming Miss Smith'?" 
drawled Herbert, contentedly. 

"I picked up Leslie Wyman, and brought her 
back to town," concluded his mother swiftly. 

"Leslie Wyman !" Herbert certainly looked 
more alert. "How was she — flourishing?" 

"She looked very well and really pretty. I 
do think, Herbert," here his mother assiuned a 
tone and attitude that Herbert knew so well, 
"I do think she is quite an exceptional girl." 
Thus Geraldine angled for confidences, but her 
wary son recognized the bait. 

"She is a nice girl," he agreed, calmly. Such 
maternal probing gave him a slight sense of 
irritation. Willingly enough he confided most 
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things to his mother, except those things of 
which he was ashamed and those other things 
too wonderful and intangible to express, which 
intense personal reserve made it impossible for 
him to confide to any one. Evidently his 
mother sensed his interest in Leslie Wyman. 
How could he possibly explain it to her, when 
as yet he could not explain it to himself ? 

"And Radcliffe has a Class Day, too,'* Mrs. 
Kane was saying. Herbert's momentary men- 
tal excursion had caused him to miss something. 
He roused himself, immediately. 

"Has it, indeed?" The old bantering note 
was in his voice. "Shall we go. Mummy? I 
quite lost my heart to that charming Miss 
Spuggs, the colored young lady, of whom I told 
you." 

"Ridiculous boy!" Temporarily thwarted, 
yet planning a second opportunity to invite con- 
fidences, Geraldine Kane rose rather heavily 
from the chair. "I must run and dress for din- 
ner. What are you reading, Anne Veronica?^' 
She flashed a roguish, knowing look at him, 
"I suppose you are trying to keep up — ^with the 
modern girl !" 

Herbert flung H, G. Wells on the floor, as 
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his mother departed, and bit his moustache sav- 
agely. Then a rather nice smile touched his 
lips. 

"To mention Leslie in connection with this 
H. G. Wells book/' he said aloud to himself, "is 
like dragging something sacred in the dust." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A CLASS DAY AT RADCLIFFE 

Adeline Wyman was superintending the 

closing of her house in town. The furniture 

was swathed in white, all the books, even, were 

covered, the rugs had been removed, the silver 

carefully distributed, some sent to "The Farm/' 

the remainder to the safe deposit vaults. It 

was all rather tiresome and heating^ although 

Adeline did little but direct two maids and a 

man, who were toiling over the task of reducing 

the charming house into a dreary, barren barn. 

And as always, to herself, Adeline was faintly 

complaining. Why did neither daughter think 

of helping her? Why did Allison prefer this 

afternoon to collect stores to take up to Dr. 

Grenf ell ? Why should Leslie insist, instead of 

going down to Cohasset, that she must spend 

the night in town and go to Radcliffe Class 

Day? Few enough people, Adeline Wyman 

argued fretfully, had ever heard of RadcliflE^, 

let alone Radcliffe Class Day, 
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Not there, James," she spoke impatiently. 
The largest silver tray always goes to the safe 
deposit.'* While speaking, she had gathered up 
a table cloth, Chinese embroidery on grass linen 
and handed it to one of the maids. "This must 
be washed carefully,'* she said with precision; 
"white soap and lukewarm water." Thus, 
moving from room to room, she advised and 
commanded. Even as she bemoaned her 
daughters' lack of interest in domestic affairs, 
Adeline was as always enjoying the exercise 
of petty power, which enabled her to rule her 
household without interference. 

"Mothers are so neglected, in these days," 
she used to complain openly to her friends. 
"Children make their own plans, without con- 
suiting their parents." Allison had planned to 
start in August for Labrador, and the mother's 
heart was heavy at this prospect. Yet what 
could she offer her girl as a substitute ? Settle- 
ment classes, mild gaieties, Europe, perhaps, but 
nothing that would keep the girl from discon- 
tent. 

Thus, for the first time, Adeline W3mian, as 
she absently dusted the desk in her room, faced 
the hard facts of the situation. There was 
actually nothing she could offer that would sat- 
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isfy Allison. After "coming out" — what? 
Until this very day Adeline had not cared or 
dared to look beyond that first flurry of teas, of 
dinners and balls which introduce a girl to so- 
cial life. She herself had been contented with 
such an existence, twenty-five years before, con- 
tented, yes, but she had become engaged to 
George her second winter. Why, thought 
Adeline rather hopelessly, as she dropped the 
duster and sat upon the sofa for a few mo- 
ments' rest, did not Allison marry ? 

But then why didn't Madge Pemberton 
marry, or Maud Hastings, or — or Sylvia ? Of 
course, a good many of Allison's friends had 
entered into matrimony. There was Lucille 
Cordner, who had married a young lieutenant 
and was stationed with him in a desolate post 
near the borders of Mexico. Then, there was 
the poor Eaton girl, who had married Adeline's 
second cousin. Motley Prendergast. Motley 
was an engineer and already they had lived in 
three dismal little Western towns, in one of 
which their first baby had died, very suddenly. 
Still they were probably happy. Then, in a 
dim, groping way, Adeline felt a sudden con- 
viction that what she really wanted was to see 
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Allison happy. George had said that several 
times in his own bluff, constrained way. 

"If only the girl is happy," he had repeated, 
over and over again, 'Ve must make the best 
of it'' 

" 'Make the best of it.' " Adeline Wyman 
repeated this to herself, as she sat there quite 
alone in the gloomy bedroom, shrouded in white 
sheets, every book even wearing a grey paper 
covering to protect it from the summer's dust. 

Later in the week Allison was going to a 
conference on preventive hygiene to be held in 
Providence. As for Leslie, she was as usual 
in Cambridge. "Cambridge," sighed the 
mother aloud ; "Radcliffe !" They meant noth- 
ing to her, those two words, save as distractions 
which absorbed her younger daughter. Ade- 
line did not know the animated Square, or the 
charms of Garden Street. She did not realize 
how much of momentous importance went on in 
Whitman or in Bertram Hall, the Radcliffe 
dormitories, or how wonderfully inspiring 
"Copey" could be, as he dominated English 22. 
It was not given to Adeline to comprehend why 
a seat in the old apple-tree was the vantage- 
point from which to note all things of interest 
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in the Radcliffe Yard, or why the song, ''Bright 
Was the Day," should mean so much of senti- 
ment to Leslie, at the close of her Jimior year. 

Miss Hortensia knew, but Adeline did not. 
One had followed, while the other had lingered 
behind, forgetting that time and the younger 
generation wait for no one, not even for a 
mother, in the wonderful, eager days of college 
enthusiasms. Miss Hortensia had followed, 
gladly. Even while Adeline, that same after- 
noon, was in a mood of intense depression, 
longing in some way to come into closer touch 
with her children, ignorant of how to reach 
that greater intimacy. Miss Hortensia was help- 
ing Leslie order flowers at the florist's. 

The flowers were to be for certain graduating 
Seniors, friends of Leslie Wyman's, who were 
to "receive,** that evening. Leslie was going to 
Radcliffe Class Day, Miss Hortensia was to ac- 
company her, and also — Herbert Kane ! How 
amazed Adeline would have been, how her eva- 
sive eyes would have looked their frank aston- 
ishment, had she known that interesting fact ! 

To Leslie, however, it was interesting, yes, 
but of no supreme importance. Herbert had 
come to see her, soon after he had emerged 
from his invalidism, and had delicately insinu- 
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ated that he would rather like to go to Radcliflf e 
Class Day. He had spoken half in jest, so 
Leslie had thought. To his jests he had then 
added persuasion, seeing that she was at first 
obdurate; to persuasion he then had added 
pleading. But always there was an undercur- 
rent of mockery in his manner, beneath which 
Leslie failed to penetrate, so that when she 
finally consented that he might go with her and 
Miss Hortensia, she felt that Herbert perhaps 
contemplated a pleasant evening, at Radcliflfe's 
expense. For his sense of humor had not ap- 
parently been impaired by his illness. 

The evening arrived. Leslie ate a solitary 
supper, at the house in town, attended by the 
faithful Bridget, the only one of the servants 
who had not gone to Cohasset in the six o'clock 
train. Miss Hortensia and she planned to take 
the electric cars to Cambridge, but Herbert in- 
sisted on running them out in his mother's mo- 
tor. As Leslie dressed, Bridget toiled upstairs 
with a box which obviously contained flowers. 
For the moment, Leslie, in virginal unsophisti- 
cation, thought they must be from Miss Hor- 
tensia. Red roses again! That recalled 
Henry Evans to her mind. Leslie took them 
from the box and looked at them admiringly. 
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"They are beautiful !" she cried, holding them 
out for the maid's delectation. "Here's the 
card. Why! It looks like Herbert's hand- 
writing!" Bridget having departed in search 
of a scarf, long gloves and other evening essen- 
tials, Leslie tore open the envelope. 

"To Leslie, the New Woman, from An Old- 
fashioned Man." She burst into merry laugh- 
ter, as she read the words on Herbert's card. 
It was very nice indeed of him to send them. 
Somehow Leslie never had connected Herbert 
in her mind with flowers. As she stood there, 
something made her gather the roses in her 
hand and survey herself in the long mirror on 
the wall. There was self-confidence in the re- 
flection that met her eyes, shyness, too, and in 
the added dignity of her evening gown of soft 
white and silver, Leslie looked more than her 
twenty years. Her grey eyes were deep and 
earnest as she studied that reflected self in the 
mirror. For the first time Leslie innocently 
wondered if she were not rather good-looking. 

For the girl, ever candid, knew that by all 
standards of beauty she was lacking in its fine 
essentials. Her nose turned up where it should 
have been Greek in profile. She was tall, but 
not stately ; she had beautiful hair, but she ar- 
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ranged it badly. Despite all her mother's en- 
deavor she never had acquired "style." All 
these things were borne in upon her more com- 
pletely as she gazed into the mirror. Then, 
with a shrug of her shoulders and a laugh, half 
merry, half philosophical, she replaced the roses 
in the box and finished dressing for the even- 
ing. 

She came running downstairs, just as the 
purring motor crept up before the front door, 
catlike even to the brightness of its keen eyes. 
Miss Hortensia was already seated and Leslie, 
flower-box in hand, started to jump in beside 
her. But Hortensia had caught something in 
Herbert's look as he had slid out from beneath 
the steering-wheel and opened the door for the 
girl. It was a look that Leslie, indeed, never 
noticed, but Hortensia saw in it something that 
made her catch her breath and wonder if all 
the reverence, admiration and tenderness in the 
young man's eyes could be for her Leslie, lit- 
tle Leslie Wyman, who, only yesterday, so it 
seemed, had yearned for democracy and had 
aspired to Radcliffe. 

"You had better sit in front with Herbert, 
dear," she found herself saying, as the girl 
started to join her. 
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"If Herbert doesn't mind?*' Leslie, with a 
smile, climbed over the brakes and clutch and 
he, without a word, slipped in beside her. 
Snatches of their conversation floated back to 
Hortensia, as the great car swept through the 
dark streets, over the bridge with its flaming 
lights, where the sweep of the Embankment 
glittered on both sides of the river. The re- 
marks of the two young people could scarcely 
be called personal. "Upton Range Copper 
Mine," "unemployed" — ^those were some of the 
words Miss James heard as she leaned back in 
the corner of the motor. .Evidently Herbert 
was telling Leslie, Hortensia thought to her- 
self, what Ralph James had written her, that 
the strike had finally ended peacefully, the riot- 
ers had been arrested and the men had returned 
readily to their work. Occasionally Leslie's 
gay, carefree laugh rippled back to her and 
Herbert's deeper, masculine chuckle. Almost 
Hortensia wondered if her suspicions about 
Herbert could be correct ? Was she not a trifle 
too romantic in her imagining? 

Radcliffe was reached at last, Radcliff e trans- 
formed, risen phoenix-like from the ashes of 
by-gone examinations, Radcliffe brilliant with 
lanterns, vibrant with music, resounding with 
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gaiety and carefree merriment. Even Miss 
Hortensia, who had seen the college in many 
of its aspects, had not seen this most glorious 
one. They wandered down the lantern-decked 
path to Agassiz House and merged themselves 
in the crowd which by degrees moved to the 
receiving line. If Herbert had imagined for 
a moment that men would be few in ntimber at 
Radcliffe Class Day he soon realized his mis- 
take. He even recognized several of his own 
friends in the throng in the living.room. 
"Hello, Kane r 

"How are you, Stephen, old man !'* 
"Didn^t expect to meet you here, Bancroft !" 
And so on. Such greetings were numerous, 
and all members of the masculine persuasion 
eyed each other with a certain shamefaced 
pride, as if to say, "So you had to come too." 
They bowed in turn to the President of the 
Idler, the Senior President and other digni- 
taries. Miss Hortensia watched the lively girls 
and young men all about her, the proud mothers 
and taciturn fathers, the jocose brothers and 
smiling sisters. But Herbert watched only 
Leslie. With what animation she congratu- 
lated her graduating friends and their parents ! 
How cordially she shook hands with the Junior 
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ushers, all her classmates! Herbert saw her 
dart off to a corner of the Ghirlandajo Room 
and greet Rowena, very festive in snowy mus- 
lin, with pink earrings, whose escort proved to 
be a handsome young man of her own race, 
arrayed in spotless white flannels. 

The "spread," in the limch-room, was so 
crowded that Leslie quickly suggested that they 
all adjourn to the Yard. The Glee Club was 
singing as they descended the steps. "Dear 
Old Seniors — '' came the refrain as they stood 
by the tables near the old apple-tree. Ever- 
watchful Herbert saw Leslie's lips quiver, and, 
as she turned to him impulsively her eyes were 
singularly bright. 

"They'll be singing that to my class at this 
time next year,'' she said, 'softly. "How short 
the time seems ! How very, very short !" 

Miss Hortensia sat down at one of the tables, 
for a few moments' rest, while Leslie and Her- 
bert wandered in and out beneath the lanterns, 
meeting other smiling, chatting couples. 

"Don't you like it ?" asked the girl, roguishly. 
"You haven't made a single joke to-night, Her- 
bert." 

He looked at her, so she thought, rather ab- 
sently. But, in reality, he was thinking of the 
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roses she carried, wondering whether they had 
meant to her what he had dared to hope they 
might. 

"Leslie, Leslie,'* he said, brokenly. Just 
what his lips would have formulated he did not 
stop to think. The girl turned and her eyes 
were wide with innocent astonishment. 

"What's the matter, Herbert?'' There was 
a briskness, a lack of imagination in her tone 
which barred all possible outlet for his expres- 
sion. Not so many months ago, in the library 
of the Wyman house, Leslie had offered her 
sympathy and Herbert had ignored it, without 
intention. Equally without intention she now 
chilled him with her indifference. The increas- 
ing height of idealism to which he had raised 
her was not lowered, but the attainment of the 
young goddess on its summit was not so simple. 
Again she smiled at him, as one comrade to 
another. 

"I was about to remark," the old, insouciant, 
mocking manner returned to him instantly, 
"that next Monday I shall start in on my life 
work." 

"Are you really going to settle down and 
earn your living?" Leslie's inquiry was one 
of frank interest. For the moment Herbert 
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was thrilled with the wish that he had some- 
thing adventurous to tell her, of mining or 
climbing high mountains or some less civilized 
pursuit. 

"I am going into the Monson, Colby banking 
house/' he announced, tentatively. "It's 
not" — ^here he smiled half an apology — "an 
amazingly fine offer. Still, there may be a fu- 
ture in it." 

"So you are to be a — ^banker." The inflec- 
tion of the girl's voice was singular. Could 
it be a trifle scornful ? "I thought that — '* she 
hesitated. 

"That I might have done something more 
original ?" 

"Well, I'm glad you are going to do some- 
thing." The college girl's manner was one of 
fine superiority. One of the red roses fell to 
earth, vmheeded by her : but Herbert, stooping 
quickly, placed the flower in his pocket 

"By preference, of course, I suppose you 
think I would rather be idle all my life." The 
old bantering edge was again in his manner. 
How much pain it concealed Leslie could not 
know. 

"You ought to live more for others," said the 
girl, severely. "That was one thing that I did 
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admire Henry for, in spite of his many faults. 

'*Henry is going to be married to-morrow. 
Thrusting his hands into his pockets, Herbert 
watched her, narrowly. "He and his wife are 
sailing for Europe shortly. They plan to live 
this summer in some kind of a colony in 
Wales." 

"Married?" Leslie frowned. "I don't un- 
derstand it," she said, shortly. "I hope I shall 
never marry. Come on, Herbert, let's go up to 
the gymnasium and dance." 

"Splendid!" The young man's reply was 
prompt, as he followed her toward the build- 
ing. 

What a pity it was, at this gay hour of 
eleven, that Adeline Wyman, lying sleepless in 
Cohasset, mourning her younger daughter's 
absorption in her studies and her paucity of 
social gaieties, could not have seen Leslie and 
Herbert, radiant, graceful, filled with the spirit 
of youth, dancing together, as Radcliffe Class 
Day drew to its close I 




CHAPTER XXy 

HERBERT HAS HOPE 

The summer months came and departed, un- 
til the golden days of autumn tinted the foliage 
at Cohasset. In all the Wyman family history 
never had they enjoyed a more harmonious 
summer. George and his son went up to town 
each morning, returning in the early afternoon, 
while Leslie and her mother spent the days to- 
gether in unending amiability. For at last the 
girl, by measure of her growing sympathies, 
was beginning to understand her mother. No 
longer did she fling eugenic theories or femi- 
nistic propaganda in Adeline's face. Modem 
ideas suitable for the New Woman, however, 
Leslie now gathered to herself in abundance; 
but with her mother she discussed gardening, 
picnics, visitors and clothes ! She invited sev- 
eral girls to "The Farm" that summer. Sue 
Amory and the Brookhouses, old school 
friends, likewise Mildred Morse and Emily 

Worthington. 
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Adeline welcomed all guests. She loved en- 
tertaining and all its details. She loved to 
match the chintz furniture-covers to the 
guest-room curtains, to order delicious meals 
and provide mild festivities. And now that 
Leslie was developing into such a considerate 
daughter, Adeline was weakly, but surely, be- 
ginning to admit possibilities in Radcliffe. 
Even Prendergast felt that the two classmates, 
whom his sister submitted as samples, were not 
to be passed by lightly. If Adeline had ex- 
pected Emily Worthington to quote Latin 
poetry at breakfast, wear shoestrings on her 
eyeglasses and propoimd mathematical prob- 
lems at dinner, she was disappointed. If Mil- 
dred Morse's personality, quite as dominating 
in its way as Geraldine Kane's, failed to im- 
press Mrs. Wyman, Mildred's good taste in 
dress, her ease of manner and her near rela- 
tionship to the Boston Motleys had their effect. 
For poor Adeline still bowed before the so- 
cial non-essentials of life, and Mildred's good 
clothes and unquestionably good connections 
gave the mother as much pleasure as Mildred's 
acute mental perceptions gave the daughter. 

Very often, during the summer, another vis- 
itor had come down, spending Saturdays and 
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sometimes Sundays in Cohasset. Adeline Wy- 
man greeted him with instant cordiality. In- 
deed it was a source of amazed and continuous 
family discussion (out of Leslie's hearing) 
what Herbert Kane and the youngest of the 
Wymans could have in common. Herbert, be- 
fore the watchful family, was his gayest and 
his lightest. No one knew better than himself 
how his devotion was commented upon. Only 
the girl, herself, appeared unaware of its sig- 
nificance. 

Together these two young people walked and 
motored, made delightful expeditions to Nan- 
tasket together or to the stmimer theatres in 
Boston. Herbert was pursuing a policy of 
caution. With delicacy and tact he offered ev- 
erything under the guise of friendship, aiming 
to make himself indispensable to this frank, 
free, impulsive girl. He sympathized and lis- 
tened to her effervescent ideas on Feminism ; he 
never argued with her. If her innocence made 
him shocked and rejoicing by turns, Herbert 
concealed his own feelings as deftly as he drew 
out hers. 

But the most surprising thing about the 
courtship was Leslie's complete blindness to 
Herbert's state of mind. As Prendy humor- 
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ously remarked, "Any one can see by the way 
Herbert follows her with his eyes that he's got 
it badly/* Any outsider could see, yes, but not 
Leslie. Wise young college maiden that she 
felt herself, Leslie accepted Herbert's homage, 
looking upon it as the natural offering of an 
ordinary friendship. Having passed over a 
transitory period of doubt where she had ques- 
tioned Henry's socialistic theories as being 
economically unsound, she was now concocting 
a few of her own. With the delightful "so- 
phistication" of twentieth century maidenhood, 
Leslie would expound to the amazed Herbert 
her ideas on eugenics and state motherhood. 
Although she would never have discussed these 
subjects with most men, she felt that Herbert 
was different, while he, poor fellow, his sense 
of humor aiding him, would listen patiently, 
wondering if he would ever be able to tell his 
dear Leslie how wonderful, yet how absurd, 
she really was. 

On a certain September afternoon, toward 
tea-time, Herbert appeared at Cohasset unex- 
pectedly, finding Leslie beneath the pergola, on 
the lawn, taking inconsequent little sips of 
ginger ale and reading a letter. With a word 
and a hand-grasp he dared not make too per- 
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sonal, the young man dropped into a chair be- 
side her. 

^Gkxxi news ?*' he inquired 

^Have some ginger ale? There's plenty of 
it" She pushed another glass hospitably 
toward him. "Do you remember Rowena 
Spuggs?'' 

"Indeed I do." Declining the liquid re- 
freshment, Herbert produced a box of candy. 
"Would you care — " he leaned over, with some 
hesitation. It was always difficult to be cer- 
tain of the young lady's moods. 

"Thanks!" Leslie's answer was courteous 
if disinterested. Evidently, her mood was not 
responsive to chocolates. "Now do listen to 
this, Herbert! I must say I am so disap- 
pointed in Rowena." She opened a sheet of 
bright blue note-paper, and read the following : 

"Dear Leslie : 

"This is to tell you that Sam Johnson (the gentle- 
man you met with me Class Day) and I are announc- 
ing our engagement. He is to teach in Tuskegee this 
fall, so we are to get married right away and I shan't 
go back to RadcliflFe. Hoping you may some day be 
as happy as we are, I am always lovingly your friend, 

"Rowena Evelyn Spuggs." 
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That's splendid," cried Herbert, heartily. 
I hope he's a nice man." 
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"Splendid?*' Leslie's tone was interroga- 
tory and critical. "I think it's absurd that she 
should leave college to get married." Then, 
with fine scorn, she added, "I expected more 
poise from Rowena." 

"Well," Herbert spoke aimlessly, as he elab- 
orately examined the box of chocolates, "let us 
hope, in spite of her mistake, that she will be 
happy !" 

His emphasis, on the word "mistake" was 
quite lost on Leslie. 

"i don't understand it," she said, frankly. 
Leaning impulsively forward the girl rested 
her hands on the table and confronted Herbert 
with absolute sincerity and confidence in her 
grey eyes. If he had ever thought that Leslie's 
attitude toward himself was conscious and as- 
sumed, her expression at this moment gave him 
positive proof otherwise. RadcliflFe had taught 
her to approach many things in life intellect- 
ually, and now Leslie applied, hopefully, the 
same analytical method to a himian emotion 
which defies analysis. To give up a Senior 
year at college for the sake of some mild, un- 
objectionable man was beyond Leslie's compre- 
hension. "And he's not even* a college gradu- 
ate, himself!" she said, thoughtfully. 
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'"What don't you understand?*' Herbert 
asked, gently. 

"How any sensible girl/' here his companion 
threw back her head, "can permit a man to in- 
terfere with her college career/' What dis- 
dain shot from her eyes ! What a curl of con- 
tempt edged her sensitive lips! 

"I fear that Miss Spuggs is in love with Mr. 
Johnson/' Herbert's voice was sardonic. 

"Yes," Leslie shook her head sadly, as the 
complete significance of the crime came upon 
her, "I am afraid she must be." 

Neither spoke for a moment, for the young 
man could not trust himself to speak, and the 
girl merely glanced in a reflective manner 
across the sloping lawn, which met the beach 
and the dancing, sparkling waves of the Atlan- 
tic. Leslie was so wise and mature in many 
things and so very, very childlike in others. 

Thrusting both hands deep into his coat 
pockets, Herbert Kane studied her whimsically. 
What was Leslie's real feeling in regard to 
him? Was he as indispensable a confidant as 
he had tried to become? Eugenics and femi- 
nism seemed to mean more to the girl at pres- 
ent. 

"It is a great comfort having you to talk 
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with, Herbert." The girl tucked in a stray 
wisp of hair, smiling confidingly at him. "It^s 
so nice to be old enough — I shall be twenty-one 
next winter — ^to be able to discuss all kinds of 
problems with a man friend, exactly as if he 
were a girl." 

"I thank you." His brown eyes twinkled. 

"Your great fault is that you don't take life 
seriously enough ; and I don't think — ^" here she 
delicately abstracted a chocolate from the top 
layer of the box, which Herbert had tactfully 
placed open beside her — "I don't think you ever 
have done anything to help the working classes, 
the poor laborers, for instance, in the streets. 
They are just as good as we are." 

"If it comes to that," Herbert smiled broadly, 
"if they are as good as we are, why should they 
need our help ?" 

Leslie gave a little comical look of protest, 
as from one who admits herself outgeneralled. 
"After I graduate from Radcliffe," she said, 
demurely, "I intend to devote myself to helping 
other people." 

"Most good women do that." 

"Rubbish, Herbert 1 Now do be serious." 

"I am perfectly serious. You have wonder- 
ful schemes. What was that one about teach- 
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ing the boys to cook and sew, for two genera- 
tions, in order to give the women a chance to — 
go to baseball games and political rallies?" 

"I have a beautiful new theory about matri- 
mony, Herbert." Leslie beamed upon him. 
She held his teasing in fine disregard. "If 
you'll stay down for supper, I'll tell you all 
about it." 

"Rather !" was the man's impulsive exclama- 
tion. To feel that this self-sufficient, radiant 
girl did at least want sympathy from him, 
meant a gain in his unique courtship, even if 
her need were only to make him the confidant 
of a multitude of modern theories, sprung from 
the radical aspirations of the New Woman. 
For he, by nature a conservative, yet of sympa- 
thies intrinsically broad, did his best to under- 
stand Leslie in this new expansion of her femi- 
nine nature, and whenever Herbert felt per- 
plexed or horrified by her suggestions, he al- 
ways, with a .flash of his ever-ready humor, 
consoled himself by saying, "Well, I'm glad 
that there's no other fellow lucky enough to be 
in my place." 

And this afternoon Herbert felt himself ex- 
ceptionally lucky. Leslie, leaping up and 
thoughtfully tucking the candy-box under one 
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arm, suddenly remarked that she must run up 
and dress. Then she leaned over the table, as 
her companion rose to his feet, while her grey 
eyes smiled straight into his brown ones. 
"Herbert," she said softly, "it*s really splendid 
to have you to tell all my ideas to. There is no 
one else who could possibly understand. I 
don't know what I should have done without 
you this summer." And, as she spoke, the tips 
of her fingers inadvertently touched his blue 
serge coat-sleeve. That he flushed in response 
to her words the girl failed to note. That, as 
she disappeared, laughing, his eyes followed 
her lithe, bright figure with a look almost rev- 
erent, she never knew. Left to himself, Her- 
bert dropped back into the chair and pulled out 
a silver cigarette-case. Idly he lit a cigarette 
and stared up at the rosy cloud above his head, 
floating in the blue heavens, a glorious after- 
math of a glorious sunset. 

The voices of George Wyman and Prender- 
gast resounded from the veranda but Herbert 
was content not to join them. As he sat there 
alone, he glanced at the rough serge sleeve on 
which Leslie's fingers had momentarily rested. 

'T have hope," he said very quietly, to him- 
self. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

HOPE DEFERRED 

Supper was a leisurely meal with the Wy- 
mans. Prendergast always dressed, as did 
Leslie and her mother, but George Wyman re- 
fused in summer to wear a dinner-coat, unless 
guests made such a formality imperative. At 
the table Adeline read aloud a letter from Alli- 
son from the hospital in Labrador where she 
was stationed. Prendergast next started a 
discussion on the merits of motor-cars, partic- 
ularly on one which he had bought and which 
his father had paid for. 

All three men then took turns reviling the 

present political Administration, and while they 

discussed politics the women listened, as was 

fitting, Adeline, absently and placidly, and 

Leslie intelligently and critically, as became a 

New Woman. So the meal continued, with 

mingled intimate talk and badinage. As she 

listened Leslie thought how amazingly natural 

it seemed to have Herbert there and how very 

much at ease she felt with him. She dated 
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their intimacy from the luncheon he had come 
to, in town, soon after returning from Europe. 
She little knew that Herbert, himself, now 
dated it not only from the day he received, in 
Cannes, her warm sympathetic note, but even 
further back to the occasion when they had met 
at Macy's and had eaten sandwiches side by 
side. The girl glanced across at Herbert's 
broad, stooping shoulders, at the tortoise- 
shell spectacles he now affected and the brown 
moustache. He was a dear boy, she decided, 
far more of a brother than conservative old 
Prendy could be. 

Conversation touched later on Henry Evans, 
who had recently gone to Wales with Hester, 
to study a Socialist colony in practice. 

"I met them just before they sailed,'* Her- 
bert remarked with a sidelong glance at Leslie, 
"and they both looked superbly happy." Very 
naturally there might have been a reference 
made to the unfortunate episode of the Upton 
Range Copper Mine at this convenient point 
but New England reserve is inflexible and 
things unpleasant are best forgotten. Even 
the irrepressible and zealous Prendergast had 
done his best to forget. 

After supper the family distributed itself 
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among various pursuits. Prendergast started 
to invite Herbert to have a game of billiards, 
but a significant look from his mother warned 
him in time and he went off instead to examine 
some new golf clubs. So Leslie and Herbert 
finally drifted out on to the veranda and the 
little new moon shone upon them in hope. 
Herbert braced himself manfully. It was a 
wonderful evening ; clear, cool and quiet, but in 
this, the twentieth century, there seemed little 
opportunity for sentiment. 

Leslie reclined in a long Hongkong chair; 
Herbert poised himself on the adjacent railing. 
Still the little new moon invited; still Herbert, 
although he never had seen Leslie look more 
sweetly feminine, wisely refrained from telling 
her so. 

"Now for the matrimonial ideal !" he urged. 

The Radcliffe Senior smiled a trifle vaguely. 
''You are so nice to listen to me, Herbert." 
There was something almost like apology in 
her tone. ''Now I'll begin.'' She smoothed 
the soft satin folds of her pink gown, which 
was not quite suitable for an emancipated 
feminist. With one sigh, Herbert resigned 
himself. 

"Our generation,'* began Leslie slowly, "is 
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seeing many changes. This is an age of tran- 
sition and, consequently, to realize new ideals, 
we must look toward the future. Now I want 
you to understand that these ideas of mine re- 
fer to the future for fulfilment. I don't expect 
them to be realized to-morrow/' 

"Quite so!" murmured Herbert, hastily, 
"quite so!" 

"We are seeing the beginning of the Femi- 
nist movement, which is to bring freedom to 
women. Previously women have never had 
half a chance to be all they are capable of be- 
ingr 

"I agree with you, there," said Herbert, em- 
phatically. 

"Family life, Herbert," continued the Rad- 
cliffe girl, reflectively, "has gradually been 
evolved from a state of barbarism. Maternal 
love is instinctive, but paternal love has been 
cultivated, through thousands of years. If 
you don't agree with me, read Spencer's Syn- 
thetic Philosophy/^ 

"Cultivated?" There was interrogation in 
Herbert's tone. 

"Primitive man never loved his offspring; 
but the mothers always did." 

"Yes, mother love is one fact you can't get 
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away from." The male creature spoke with 
satisfaction. 
\ "Certainly we can," she contradicted, 

promptly; "we are going to get away from it 
as fast as possible." Leslie now launched 
forth with greater rapidity. "More and more 
the professions and industrial occupations are 
being opened up for women. Through them 
women get wider fields of usefulness. And, at 
the same time, the state is assuming the care of 
the children. Think of the public schools, the 
municipal luncheons, the play-groimds, the 
medical supervision! Then there are voca- 
tional bureaus which offer occupations for 
them when they leave school. Don't you see, 
Herbert, how these are all gradually tending to 
remove parental responsibilities ?" Leslie sur- 
veyed her masculine friend and disciple trium- 
phantly. His face was in the shadow. Per- 
haps, fortunately, she could not see its expres- 
sion. 

"Heavens, Leslie !" Herbert's astonish- 
ment was evident. "You sound almost as ad- 
vanced as Madame Wimbleton, of revered 
memory." 

"Not in the slightest." Leslie frowned. 
She liked to feel that these ideas sprang from 
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her own resourceful brain. *'She was illog- 
ical ; she never gave reasons for what she said. 
Henry Evans was illogical too." 

"But I remember," Herbert broke in, confi- 
dently, "you said yourself that Elvira Wimble- 
ton was wrong, that through the Dark Ages we 
had been developing toward family life as an 
ideal." 

"But now," announced Leslie, with assur- 
ance, "we have achieved that and we are grow- 
ing beyond it." 

"Growing beyond it!" 

"Yes, I have been giving you a nimiber of 
reasons why the three-year marriage contract 
should come into existence in the near future." 

"Good Lord !" 

"I don't know why you say that." Leslie 
peered through the gloom, a trifle surprised 
that her words were having so much effect. 
Generally Herbert said little in response to her 
outbursts. "That is the natural outcome: it 
allows the women to develop to their fullest ex- 
tent, without hindrance." 

"In my density, since we are speaking so 
very frankly, I fail to see what is to become of 
the 'offspring' — ^as you term them." 

"The maternal women will care for them." 
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"The what ?" Herbert sounded incredulous. 
This was certainly worse than anything he had 
expected. "What have you been reading?" he 
asked, abruptly. 

"Nothing, it*s my own idea." Leslie spoke 
with perfect solemnity. "Some women care 
more for babies than other women. Some 
women like them when they are very small, oth- 
ers like them when they can just talk, some like 
them older, and so on. Now, imder this sys- 
tem of mine, all women will have occupations, 
married or unmarried. I always thought it 
awfully hard lines on unmarried women who 
like babies not to have any to look after. Per- 
sonally," Leslie spoke with a fine air of de- 
cision, "I don't like babies. But, according to 
my plan, the women who like them will take 
care of them. For instance. Sue Amory would 
take the very young ones : she is always crazy 
about them. And Mildred could take them 
when they began to have a little sense. And 
I could take them when they were old enough to 
go to school. Don't you see?" 

"Yes, I see, certainly." Herbert drew a 
long breath. "Do you mind if I smoke?" 
("Oh, these girls!" he thought to himself, 
"these innocent, ignorant, theoretical, young 
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modernists, who believe they can solve all the 
problems of the universe!") "It is an inter- 
esting idea/' he said, aloud. 

"But don't you think it is possible, in, say, ^ 
two hundred years?" the girl's voice was ap- 
pealing. If the moon did not reveal Herbert's 
face it shone fully upon Leslie's. All the 
eagerness, the candor and the sweetness of her 
nature were revealed to him. Perhaps for 
that very reason, a sudden irritation, a desire 
to make her understand life as he understood it, 
from the point of view of facts and not of the- 
ories, swept over him. He snapped, shut his 
cigarette case, without selecting a cigarette. 

"You have forgotten onje thing," he said, 
slowly. "After the three years are up, do you 
expect husbands and wives to separate and go 
their respective ways alone?" 

"Of course; and men and women alike will 
earn their own livings." 

"Then you leave out of the reckoning that 
there is such a thing as human affection, far 
more binding than any contract. You forget 
that human beings are neither automatons nor 
animals." He struck upon the rail with his 
clenched hand. If he could only seize this tan- 
talizing, adorable college girl in his arms, he 
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would show her that no number of cold-blooded 
theories could live for a moment in the face of 
the love he felt for her and the love she might 
some day feel for him. But would she ever 
love him? That was the question. If the 
sense of irritation was strong within him, the 
expression on the girl's face of dismay and 
annoyance made it the stronger, 

"Don't be so violent about it, Herbert V 

"I'm not violent, dear girl, I am simply truth- 
ful.'' 

"I am not your dear girl," retorted Leslie. 
"I am quite as aware of — of the human affec- 
tions as you are. Only I disbelieve in ro- 
mance." 

"Romance ?" echoed Herbert. 

"Yes, the romance of red roses and moon- 
light, of poetry and all the things that aren't 
so," she concluded, with emphasis. 

"How do you know they aren't so?" de- 
manded the man, sternly. His mind suddenly 
reverted to the evening of Radcliffe Class Day, 
to the red roses he had sent her and to the 
single faded rose now locked in his desk, where 
even his mother's fond and watchful eye could 
not penetrate. 

"Romance never lasts," replied Leslie, 
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sagely. She leaned forward in the long wicker 
chair and gazed into the moonlight, far out to 
the dark waters of the ocean. 

"You think," broke out Herbert, suddenly, 
"that you know all there is to know about this 
world. Let me tell you one thing. No decent 
unmarried woman ever can know much .about 
it, and when an innocent, inexperienced girl 
like yourself attempts to solve the problems of 
matrimony, seriously, she makes a most con- 
founded mess of it." He slid off his seat on 
the rail and faced her squarely. "You are not 
sufficiently developed to appreciate the affec- 
tion of an idealistic, high-minded man, but you 
talk in this inconsequent manner about a state 
of existence where marriages will last for a 
bare three years and it will be a wise mother 
who recognizes her own child ! 

"Do you realize, Leslie," he continued, vehe- 
mently, "that the laws of marriage are made to 
safeguard women? Do you understand why 
men hold you higher than themselves? Are 
there many other women like you at Rad- 
cliffe?" His sudden outpouring had made the 
girl look at him incredulously and in sudden 
fear, but Herbert did not heed. "All I can say 
is, no decent man can offer more than his best 
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and what these modem women want, the Lord 
only knows/' He stopped short, pressing his 
lips firmly together. For the moment he had 
forgotten himself ; he had told Leslie the truth. 

"I — I beg your pardon." If his voice was 
more conciliatory, his eyes — and he was near 
enough for Leslie to see them — ^held no com- 
promise. "I am afraid I lost my temper." 

This virile, determined man was certainly 
a novelty. Yet not entirely a novelty. This 
was the man, Leslie realized, who had thrust 
her into a cab on that memorable day on Boston 
Common. This was the man who had shoul- 
dered his way through the crowd before Pat- 
terson Hall, long ago, when she and Miss Hor- 
tensia had heard Mrs. Elvira Wimbleton on 
the emancipation of womankind. This was 
not the man who had been so responsive, so 
encouraging to her schemes during the sum- 
mer. Just as Leslie felt she had understood 
one Herbert, there arose another to tantalize 
her. 

"Oh, Herbert!" she exclaimed, faintly. 
Then she gathered courage. Was she, a New 
Woman, to be brow-beaten by a mere man? 
At last she saw the truth. This friend was 
like all the others of his sex, like Prendergast, 
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even. She could expect no support, even from 
him, for her ideals. 

"You are extremely old-fashioned, Herbert,'* 
she said, coldly. "I don't think we had better 
discuss the matter. Unless you can — ^" she 
paused. 

"Keep my temper?" the young man supple- 
mented quickly. "I'm sorry, Leslie; you talk 
about justice and you demand facts. Then, 
when I give you a few, you don't relish them." 

"You needn't be so brutal about it." Leslie 
felt her own temper at breaking point. 

Herbert pulled out his watch. "Perhaps," 
he said, stiffly, "I had better say good night, 
anyway. The last train goes in twenty 
minutes and I can walk to the station." He 
held out his hand, which the girl took without 
fervor. 

"Good night!" he said, rather bitterly. 
Eagerly he searched her face for some little 
sign of softening, some signal in her eyes that 
she had understood his outbreak and would 
forgive it. Neither rewarded his efforts. 

"Good night!" replied Leslie, with perfect 
composure and admirable indifference. 

Herbert darted through the screen door into 
the house and, in a few seconds, his quick. 
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nervous steps could be heard crunching on the 
gravel driveway. The sounds grew fainter 
and fainter. The little new moon, rather 
aghast at the scene she had just witnessed, re- 
tired for a moment's reflection behind a cloud. 
Leslie, in the darkness, still sat in the long 
chair. She, too, was thinking over the matter. 
What could have possessed Herbert? As he 
had towered above her, in his denunciation of 
the modern woman, Leslie had had a single 
tumultuous feeling. Thoughtfully she tried 
to dissect that feeling. Could it be that Her- 
bert — ^no, of one thing the Radcliffe niaiden 
was absolutely certain, Herbert was not in the 
least in love with her any more than she was 
with him. 

As if to reassure herself of those two facts, 
Leslie spoke aloud to herself there in the dark- 
ness, on the veranda. "It can't be possible,'' 
she repeated. Glancing about her she waited 
for a second, as if she momentarily expected 
Herbert to return. But he did not return. 
His footsteps had long since died away in the 
distance. "No decent man can offer more than 
his best." Leslie said the words over slowly to 
herself, as if they held some sudden signifi- 
cance to her. 
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"Leslie, dear?" The mother's anxious 
voice, with its carefully cultivated English ac- 
cents, summoned her. "Has Herbert gone?" 

"He's gone, mother." Leslie started to en- 
ter the house, while speaking; and at that mo- 
ment the little new moon burst from the depths 
of the dark cloud. The girl's voice was reso- 
lute and firm. Only through the moonlight it 
could be seen that there were tears in her grey 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

ROMANCE AND RED ROSES 

*1 don't believe in the open shop!'' — ^this 
from Carmolita. 

*'An employer has a perfect right to hire men 
according to their abilities, not according to 
what they have done for their labor union." 
Mildred Morse voiced her opinion with her 
usual energy. 

Carmolita bridled. It was not often that she 
held sweet converse with this particular class- 
mate and recognition, even though brief, was 
very good to the restless, ambitious Italian. 
Carmolita, as a Senior, was indeed quite as irn 
repressible as she had been at the beginning of 
her Freshman year and consequently just as 
unpopular. But she had started this discus- 
sion at the close of a lecture in Philosophy 4, 
and she was rapidly making the most of the op- 
portunity. "Do you think," she demanded, 
"that a workman has the right to get the ad- 
vantages of increased wages and shorter hours, 
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which come from the union's demands, without 
joining the union ?" 

With a laugh Mildred turned to Leslie 
Wyman, who was sauntering down the steps 
of Fay House, a trifle in advance. "What 
says the editor-in-chief?" she asked, mer- 
rily. 

"IVe discovered that it takes a greater mind 
than mine to solve the labor problem." Leslie 
also laughed and accordingly the subject was 
dropped. Carmolita, abandoning her attack 
upon Mildred, whom she knew barely tolerated 
her, hastened after Leslie Wyman. 

"Leslie, do come and lunch with me," she 
urged warmly, her hand on her friend's arm. 
For, ever since Leslie's generous response to 
Carmolita's need had brought about the release 
of Arturo Pezzini, Carmolita had been truly a 
friend to her. Whatever the Italian's schem- 
ing jealousies of nature, whatever her attitude 
toward the college "aristocrats," as she still de- 
fiantly called Emily, Mildred and other class 
leaders, Carmolita was now honestly devoted 
to Leslie Wyman. 

"I'm too busy, dear." Her classmate's tone 
showed preoccupation. "I have all the Mag- 
azine to take down to the printer's this after- 
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noon, and I must go over all the manuscripts 
and make some revisions." 

'But your lunch — *' 

'Oh, 1*11 find something left over from last 
week's Magazine tea/' The editor-in-chief 
was evidently in a mood above epicurean con- 
siderations. 

"You'll die of hunger up in that attic of a 
Magazine room. With all the smells of the in- 
ferno coming up from the Chemistry Lab." 

Still Carmolita's protests were ineffective 
and, with a final, fatalistic Italian shrug of the 
shoulders Carmolita raced back to Agassiz 
House. 

As a matter of fact no fragments from the 
tea were to be found; though the editor-in- 
chief searched carefully, as she was genuinely 
hungry. The Magazine room, if an abode of 
glory to its editors, did look rather like an at- 
tic. There was a mahogany table which, tra- 
dition said, must always stand against the wall, 
as it boasted but two legs. Likewise were 
there sundry knock-kneed chairs, a whirligig 
bookcase, some shelves for Magazine files, a 
few ill-assorted pictures and an ink-stained 
table, covered with dust — and manuscripts! 
A huge plaster relief of a portion of the Parthe- 
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non frieze, with a background of blue pongee, 
struck the one effective note in the sanctum. 
Odors from the Chemistry "Lab," of which 
Carmolita had spoken, were truly all perva- 
sive. 

The only remains of the festivity to which 
the elect of the college had been bidden — z, tea 
which even the Dean had honored with her 
presence, to which even the President had sent 
regrets — were half a withered lemon, and ten 
lumps of sugar ! On that magnificent occasion 
Leslie had borrowed Emily Worthington's tea- 
kettle, Mildred's alcohol lamp and five dozen of 
her own mother's silver teaspoons. The cakes 
had been the finest that the Industrial Union 
could provide, and kind-hearted Mrs. Hogan 
had spent half a day making the sandwiches. 
Truly, on that afternoon the Magazine sanc- 
tum had blossomed as the rose. Alas, that so 
little should be left from such a repast! Giv- 
ing up all hope of lunch, Leslie plunged desper- 
ately into the pile of manuscripts. 

The essay on "Mtmdane Aspirations," by a 
Freshman, required careful editing, especially 
in regard to the spelling! Next came a love 
story, "Love and Sorrow," which all the ed- 
itorial board thought frightfully silly. How- 
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ever, it was well written, and for this first num- 
ber material was exceedingly scarce. Later, 
as Leslie turned the pages, she came to an ar- 
ticle of her own, which she quite fancied. It 
was entitled "The Passing of the Romantic 
Ideal," replete to a venturesome degree with 
the modern spirit. So very full of the modem 
spirit was it, that the wise, tolerant Dean had 
requested, with patience and tact, that the 
"modern spirit*' be modified in places. Our 
young Radical reread her own article, for the 
sixth time, with commendable care. She only 
wished that the Dean had been less conserva- 
tive in her point of view. At length she fin- 
ished it with a little yawn of mingled fatigue 
and satisfaction. Pushing back her chair 
Leslie paced the room a few moments in med- 
itation. This final year was not so far quite 
so thrilling as she had anticipated. She had 
looked forward to it as the summit of college 
achievement but this autumn, although Leslie 
had never been so popular or so busy,^ things 
seemed to have fallen a little flat. Work there 
was in plenty. Nevertheless, the old enthusi- 
astic feeling was no longer with her, and she 
unconsciously sensed the lack, without search- 
ing for the cause. 
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Returning to the desk she pulled over the 
manuscripts until she discovered a poem by 
Christina McDuff, a shy, untidy, brilliant class- 
mate, which had been hastily stuffed into the 
Contribution Box, that morning, before the 
Philosophy lecture. The title of the poem gave 
Leslie a sudden shock. "What Does a Rad- 
cliffe Woman Want?'* The title reawakened 
memories, memories indeed which our young 
Radical had done her best to bury far away in 
her heart these past weeks. 

"Are there many women like you at Rad- 
cliffe ?" Again that cry of Herbert's vibrated 
in her ears. Leslie did not read the poem. 
How easy it was, now that the scene rushed in 
upon her mind poignantly, to recall Herbert's 
voice as he had spoken so fiercely, out there on 
the veranda in the moonlight! *What these 
modern women of to-day want, God only 
knows!" Leslie leaned forward on the ink- 
stained table. She could see the stern look in 
the young man's face and the lines about his 
mouth grow tense, as he looked down at her in 
the moonlight. Yes, Leslie remembered how 
frightened she had been. Suddenly anger had 
replaced fear. How dared he talk to her like 
that? How dared he? That same resentful 
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anger had lingered with her these past five 
weeks. Recalling that scene at Cohasset only 
made her cheeks bum anew. She had not seen 
Herbert since that day. She would not see 
him until he apologized. As yet he had not 
done so. 

A new and penetrating aroma floated to her 
nostrils from the laboratory below. Leslie 
wrinkled her nose with disgust, as she started 
rather hurriedly to read the poem. It was a 
simple poem in its ingredients, with a note of 
fine aspiration and idealism couched in exqui- 
site verse. Yet it all eluded Leslie's grasp. 
Again, unwillingly, her thoughts reverted to 
Herbert. Much as she had tried these past 
weeks, she had not been able to forget him com- 
pletely. The Harvard- Yale football game was 
pending. Herbert, during the siunmer, had 
spoken of taking her to it. The last time she 
had gone to the Tremont Theatre she remem- 
bered certain jocose remarks Herbert had made 
about the curtain. And so it went ! Added to 
these mental reflex activities, Leslie found her- 
self forced to avert and suppress the wild curi- 
osity of her family circle. 

How Adeline's evasive blue eyes had 
searched her younger daughter's with anxiety 
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and reproach, as she murmured, "I don't wish 
to pry into your affairs, darling, but — " and so 
on! 

Prendergast, with brutal masculine direct- 
ness, had taken his turn at cross-questioning 
her too. Once or twice the girl, in despera- 
tion, had come near the point of confiding in 
Miss Hortensia. Only her latent reserve pre- 
vented her doing so, that, and the awkward 
feeling that after all just what did she have to 
tell any one. Who would understand the po- 
sition of a New Woman and her fine resent- 
ment at being dictated to by an "Old-fashioned 
Man"? At least Leslie always endeavored to 
think of Herbert as old-fashioned. Even to 
herself she dared not acknowledge that she 
did miss him, horribly! Here, for the first 
time, the girl's natural sincerity deserted 
her. 

Having finally edited all the manuscripts to 
her satisfaction, the editor arose and glanced 
at her watch. It was after three; the sooner 
she could give her "copy" to the printer the 
better. So she tucked it away in a portfolio 
and started down the stairs, feeling rather hun- 
gry and exceedingly depressed with the respon- 
sibilities of life. Her literary labors at the 
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printer's completed, Leslie decided to cross the 
Square and drop in at Macy's for the consola- 
tion of an egg sandwich. Directly in front of 
her on the sidewalk, she noticed three work- 
men, gathered about an open man-hole which 
apparently led down under the pavement to a 
sewer. Heavy fumes of gas arose: and the 
Radcliffe editor-in-chief reflected that these 
fumes were even worse than those wafted to 
the Magazine sanctum from the chemistry 
rooms. 

Making her way past the workmen she 
reached the other side of the street and there, 
on the curbing, green hat hopefully in hand, 
with smiling face, stood Herbert Never had 
the keen, brown eyes behind the shell-bowed 
spectacles looked more indulgent or more en- 
treating. But, alas, Leslie was hungry and 
tired. 

"How are you, Herbert?" Her greeting 
was less than perf imctory. **What are you do- 
ing in Cambridge?*' 

"I'm on business for the Trust Ccwnpany/' 
he responded, laconically. He did not tell her 
that for the past twenty minutes he had been 
pacing furtivdy up and down Garden Street, 
daring to hc^ that he might catch a glinqise 
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of her in the region of Radcliffe College. 

"We haven't seen much of each other 
lately/' This was delivered with a smile 
whose frigidity congealed even Herbert's good 
humor. 

"Any time you ask me, I shall be delighted to 
call," he replied, gravely. The word "ask" 
was unintentionally ill-chosen. Leslie was too 
hungry, too tired, and too nervous to repress 
her irritation. She threw back her head and 
her eyes snapped indignantly. 

"As you like," her retort was immediate. 
"It's scarcely my affair." Without another 
word, Herbert bowed and strode across the 
street. Leslie little knew how heavy his heart 
was or how his teeth were set beneath his 
brown moustache. Was this to be the end of 
ever3rthing? For five dreary weeks he had 
worked with a relentless absorption. He had 
waited, expecting a note, a telephone, a single 
sentence, perhaps, something from Leslie to 
say that she was sorry, to say that she forgave 
him. Three times Herbert, himself, had writ- 
ten a note and then torn up the attempts into a 
multitude of shreds. How could he explain it 
without explaining — ever3rthing? And this 
brief encounter with his "lady of dreams," as 
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he sadly called her to himself, had left him 
more wretched than before. 

It seemed such a trifling thing", this pride 
which had so shattered the friendship of these 
two young people ! Leslie entered Macy's de- 
spondently and slowly ate an egg sandwich and 
drank a glass of milk. In spite of her previous 
hunger, she now had little appetite and her 
heart was even heavier than Herbert's, at the 
result of their meeting. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

OUT OF THE DEPTHS 

When she finally emerged from the egg- 
sandwich emporium ten minutes later, Leslie 
Wyman noticed a crowd, workmen and by- 
standers, gathered about the open man-hole, on 
the other side of Harvard Square. Leslie al- 
ways joined a crowd whenever possible; she 
loved the excitement, at street corners, when a 
horse slipped tmder a heavy load or two cars 
collided accidentally at a switch. But so far in 
her twenty-one years, Leslie Wyman had not 
met with any street corner incidents that held 
the balance of life or death. Generally, when 
the horse swayed to his feet, he was uninjured ; 
when the fenders of the electric cars were sep- 
arated, no one was even bruised. So to her 
youthful inexperience a crowd, like the one 
in Harvard Square, now steadily increasing, 
meant a pleasurable stimulant, nothing more. 

This afternoon she felt the need of a stim- 
ulant, or perhaps it might be called a sedative, 

very strongly. In a few lithe strides the im- 
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pulsive young college maiden crossed the 
street; in two seconds she was asking, with 
the fearlessness of twentieth century maiden- 
hood, a rough looking man on the edge of the 
throng, "What is the matter?" 

The man was stoking a dirty, little, clay 
pipe and peering with absorption over the 
shoulders of the men in front of him. They 
were all, Leslie now saw, gathered about the 
man-hole. She repeated her question in a 
more peremptory manner, as befitted the atti- 
tude of the New Woman dealing with a most 
inferior specimen of the male sex. With a 
grunt he eyed the girl with a bold curiosity 
which said plainly, "Why the devil are you 
here?" Leslie, interpreting his expression, 
contemptuously turned away, determined, nev- 
ertheless, to find out what was going on. 

Remarks now came to her ears, broken inter- 
jections from various members of the crowd. 
"Plucky feller!" "Guess Tony's a goner this 
time." "Not much hope for either fellow with 
all that gas escaping." It dawned on Leslie 
gradually that something very serious was hap- 
pening. This was not a casual affair. The 
very intensity and solemnity of the faces about 
her told that. These men in front of her were 
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watching something desperate, instinct said to 
her, something connected with that open sewer, 
with its foul odors, something that meant life 
or death to one, possibly two, human beings. 
More people were gathering behind her; and 
with a sudden spirit of recklessness Leslie 
forced herself fhrther between the men in 
front There was the open man-hole, and 
three men, bending over it, were paying out a 
rope. The rope ran down deeper and deeper. 
It grew taut. It loosened. With lips parted, 
her eyes wide open, the girl stared, her heart 
beating wildly with excitement. The three 
men waited; the crowd waited; not a sound, 
not a murmur escaped their lips now. With 
a singular feeling of detachment Leslie Wy- 
man glanced from one man's face to another. 
The three holding the rope were evidently 
Italians. Doubtless, at the other end of the 
rope, she thought, there were Italians, too. 
The fumes of gas rising from the sewer were 
vile indeed. A fourth man stood beside Les- 
lie, his back was toward her. In his hands she 
suddenly saw with stupefaction a tweed coat, 
a green felt hat and — ^the black shell-bowed 
spectacles ! 
Herbert was in that sewer. Instantaneously 
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the truth was flashed to Leslie's brain. Her- 
bert, her Herbert, devoted, sympathetic, gen- 
erous Herbert, was at the other end of that 
black, wriggling rope, doing his best to save 
one of the workmen from death. And, at that 
very moment, Leslie, although no cry escaped 
her white lips, knew that nothing in the world 
would matter to her again, if only Herbert 
Kane lived to come out of that reeking sewer. 

"The gentleman took a desperate chance,'' 
she heard a man whisper behind her ; then the 
reply of his companion, scarcely audible, 
"Damned plucky thing to do; the poor Dago 
was all in." Leslie watched that rope. How \ 
she watched it ! Again it grew taut As she f 
stood there, among all those grim, dirty work- 
men, she felt as if everybody in the world must 
be looking at that rope. Two distant notes of 
an automobile-horn sounded in the distance. 
How could anybody sound such a defiant, god- 
less note when such a ghastly thing was hap- 
pening, out in the midst of Harvard Square ! 

The rope grew limp, once more. The three 
men bent excitedly down over the edge of the 
sewer. One of them staggered back and made 
a rapid sign on his breast, the sign of the cross. 
What had he seen ? A little moan burst from 
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the girl's lips. Then she pulled herself to- 
gether. She must be brave; she must, for 
Herbert's sake. Why had he done this thing? 
After an eternity the rope once more grew 
rigid. The three men began to pull. It was 
very slow and very difficult. The man hold- 
ing Herbert's belongings made a movement as 
if to drop them and rush to the assistance of 
the three Italians. 

Leslie touched him on the shoulder. "Give 
them to me !" she said. One glance at her face 
and he surrendered them without a word. As 
she took them — ^the rough tweed coat, the 
Homburg hat and the spectacles which she 
knew so well — she heard, as in a dream, a lit- 
tle startled murmur from the crowd. A new 
element had entered, making the scene more 
dramatic than before. "That's the gentle- 
man's girl." "The young lady is the gentle- 
man's girl." The sentences ran from one to 
another. The attention of the crowd was now 
divided. The practical onlookers fixed their 
attention on the four men steadily pulling up 
the long, taut rope. The men of sentiment 
stared at the resolute, pale girl who stood there 
with the "gentleman's" hat, coat and specta- 
cles in her arms. 
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Up came the rope, slowly, very, very slowly. 
And finally, Herbert's head and shoulders ap- 
peared over the edge of the sewer and in his 
arms was the unconscious body of the Italian 
workman. Four pairs of strong hands lifted 
both men out of the hole. Ghastly white, but 
determined, Herbert staggered to his feet, 
while two men started to work over the Italian, 
chafing his hands and testing his heart-beats. 
With a wan smile, a ghostly replica of the 
mocking, whimsical one Leslie knew so well, 
Herbert looked about him. 

"He's alive,'' he announced simply. Then, 
catching at the nearest workman for support, 
the young man fainted. 

A mighty cry of enthusiasm burst from 
the crowd. They cheered; they shouted. 
"Bravo!" "Splendid!" "Good work!" they 
cried in turn. 

Then, imperceptibly, they began to melt 
away, each man continuing in the direction in 
which he had been headed, before he had aug- 
mented the gathering about the sewer from 
idle curiosity and then had stayed to watch a 
deed of heroism. Leslie was at Herbert's side 
in a second. 

"Get me some stimulant," she begged, drop- 
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ping on her knees beside him. "And order a 
carriage, a taxi or something!" How white 
he looked! A great dread seized her; would 
Herbert ever open his eyes again? Perhaps 
the burly contractor who knelt beside her, 
gently trying to force some whiskey through 
Herbert's clenched teeth, read the look in her 
eyes. 

"He'll come round O. K., Miss," he said, 
comfortingly. "Don't you worry!" Again 
he applied himself to the task of administering 
the stimulant, while the work-stained, weather- 
beaten men looked on, eagerly, Leslie, clasp- 
ing one of Herbert's hands in hers, was con- 
fronted by the thought that, for the second 
time Herbert had risked his life for his fellow 
human beings. And what had she ever done 
to help — ^any one ? 

' "Can't you get me a carriage?" she cried 
again, imploringly. And at the sound of her 
voice Herbert Kane opened his eyes. 

"Leslie!" His voice was weak indeed, but 
far more than weakness was there joy in it. 

"I've got a taxi. Miss." It was the contrac- 
tor again. "Here, boys, help me lift him!" 
So, Leslie closely following, Herbert was 
carried to the taxi. Once she saw Herbert's 
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lips move, as if asking a question, and she 
heard the burly contractor's cheerful response, 
''Oh, Ton/s doing fine, thanks to yotl, sir,'* at 
which Tony's rescuer gave a little sigh of re- 
lieved content. 

At length Herbert was tenderly assisted into 
the taxi-cab. Leslie Wyman, climbing in be- 
side him, pulled out the side seat for herself, 
in order that he could lean back more easily 
on the broad one. Oblivious of ever3rthing but 
Herbert's welfare, she did not see the quiet, 
kindly grin with which the contractor gave the 
nimiber of Herbert's house to the chauffeur. 
"And drive slow," he cautioned, with a friendly 
wink of his shrewd eye. 

Thus they drove home and very slowly, Her- 
bert propped up on the back seat, with Leslie 
leaning anxiously forward, speechless with 
thankfulness. Her eyes, she suddenly real- 
ized, were filling with tears. His eyes were 
closed but as she released his hand to search 
for her handkerchief, they opened quickly. 

"Why, Leslie, dear Leslie," he said, with an 
effort, "did you really care as much — ^as that ?" 
Did I care?" the girl stammered, brokenly; 
did I care? Oh, Herbert— Herbert !" 

Her eyes were swimming, now. But 
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through them she saw his brown eyes close to 
hers and his arms suddenly clasped her and she 
heard him say over and over again^ "How 
wonderful that you care! You do, you do, 
my darling,'' then, with a touch of his ever- 
ready humor, "Really, I could go down that 
beastly hole over again, just for this." And 
Leslie, between laughter and tears, vowed that 
she would never, never let him do such a thing 
again. 

"Not even to help the working-people?" 
Herbert, still weak, but supremely happy, 
leaned back in the broad seat, where Leslie 
now sat close beside him, as he clasped both her 
hands in his two strong ones. 

"Don't remind me of what I said!" Leslie 
pleaded. "How could I have done it?" She 
hid her face on his shoulder. 

They were rolling along Harvard Bridge. 
In less than three minutes they would reach 
Herbert's house. Startled by seeing the 
church on the comer of Beacon Street come 
into view, Leslie sat up with a jerk. 

"Let me out here!" she implored. "What 
will your mother say? What will she think?" 

"That we're engaged !" cried the young man, 
in triumph. 
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The New Woman made one last struggle. 
"Please, Herbert — *^ she began. And the sen- 
tence was promptly stifled. So were several 
others; and she finally surrendered, confused, 
amazed, yet bewilderingly happy. Thus the 
New Woman yielded to the "Old-fashioned 
Man,'' and Herbert, whose strength was re- 
turning miraculously, led her up the steps, and 
subsequently into his mother's generous arms. 

An hour or so later, the two young* people 
sat alone in the library. Geraldine, thankful 
for her boy's great happiness, had gone over, 
at Leslie's shy request, to break the news to 
the Wyman family. 

"I've done a good many queer things in my 
life," she announced, as she put on her hat. 
"This is a new role for the mother-in-law." 
Her eyes twinkled, as she thought how joyfully 
Adeline would receive her. 

Going over to his desk, Herbert unlocked 
one small drawer in it and brought out a bit 
of tissue paper, which he unwrapped with care. 
Leslie, her hand on his shoulder, looked down 
at it, wonderingly. 

"It's a withered rosebud!" she exclaimed. 
'Where did you get it?" 

"Do you remember Radcliffe Class Day?" 
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the young man asked, gently. "This is a little 
souvenir of that delightful occasion." 

"How could you, Herbert?'* She looked 
very sweet, as she gazed up at him with a sud- 
den perplexity and shyness. "It's all wonder- 
fully new to me. Yet you kept that rosebud, 
all these months. How could you?" 

"Never say, again, whatever your new ideas 
on the subject of matrimony may be, that Ro- 
mance and red roses are unreal, my Radcliffe 
maiden." And he kissed Leslie tenderly upon 
the lips. 



THE END 
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